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The Red Nights of Paris 



CHAPTER I 

THE VILLA DBS ROSES 

COURBEVOIE IS a charming locality situated at a 
short distance from the Neuilly Park and the Boia 
de Boulogne. It has only one drawback. On account of 
its nearness to Paris, the banks of the Seine through that 
section are overrun with vagabonds, men who have no 
occupation and who simply live upon what they can take 
from others. 

These individuals, known under the name of Peaux- 
Rouges, belong to the gang of Apaches. They terrify 
the peaceful inhabitants of the suburbs and keep the 
police continually on the alert. 

The inhabitants of Courbevoie are mostly honest work- 
men who are employed in the factories. On the outskirts 
of the town are the residential quarters. The pretty villas 
and modest cottages stretch as far as Puteaux, Asnieres, 
and Bois Colombes. On one of these roads stands a 
beautiful villa of simple but artistic lines, which at once 
reveals the good taste of its owners. Great trees shade 
the white house without hiding it, and at the time this 
story commences the air all around was laden with the 
perfume of the roses which filled the garden. 

The Villa des Roses was the home of M. Roger 
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2 THE RED NIGHTS OF PARIS 

Devcrly, a young and prosperous architect He was a 
man of thirty years of age, very tall, dark, and well 
proportioned. He was intelligent, energetic, and above 
all sympathetic. He was liked by every one. His wife, 
who was five years younger, was a charming blonde, 
with soft blue eyes and an aflFectionate disposition, 
although she was somewhat pensive. 

Adrienne Deverly was gifted with a beautiful voice; 
she was passionately fond of music, and her husband 
was very desirous that she should continue her musical 
studies, consequently she could not give her entire time 
to her little girl as she would have liked. So for that 
reason they had warmly welcomed Mile. Gisele Provins 
to their home as governess of little Lucienne. 

Gisele Provins was an old school-friend of Adrienne's. 
She was an orphan and poor, and was forced to earn 
her own living. She was a beautiful girl, tall, slim, and 
dark, a model of good breeding and tact, and although 
M. and Mme. Deverly showered every kindness upon her, 
she knew how to keep her place. 

The remainder of the household consisted of a cook, a 
big, simple girl devoted to her employers, and a house- 
maid, Josephine Marnier, a rough creature and not too 
commendable. 

Several times Mme. Deverly had spoken to Josephine 
about her conduct, and the maid, while promising to do 
better, continued nevertheless to go her own way. 

The architect and his wife were too indulgent, and 
they kept the girl, hoping that she would reform, and 
also they thought that if they changed they might even 
,{are worse. On this day, a beautiful June morning, they 
were seated at the table for dijeuner, Adrienne and 
-Roger sat opposite each other, and Gisele, ^ith the little 
girl by her side. 
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THE RED NIGHTS OF PARIS 3 

"Roger," said Adrienne, "it is such a beautiful day, 
won't you go out for a little while? It will do you 
good." 

Roger Deverly, who was leaning over the child, looked 
up at his wife. 

"I don't feel well enough to walk yet. I am going 
to profit by my stay in tlie house to finish the plans for 
the Canflan's villa. 

"But," said Adrienne, "I think that so much work will 
tire you even more." 

"Oh, no. And then you are near me, and I can talk to 
you when I'm tired." 

"I want to stay with papa," said Lucienne, who be- 
haved herself at the table like a grown-up person. 

"Did you intend taking Lucienne out, Gisele?" asked 
Mme. Deverly. 

"That is as you wish, Adrienne," answered the gov- 
erness. 

The two women, having been brought up in the same 
convent, called each other by their Christian names when 
they were alone. 

"No, it is for you to decide," said Mme. Deverly. 

"Perhaps about three o'clock, if it is not too warm 
then," said Gisele. 

At this moment Josephine brought in the coiTec, 
served in quaint little cups of Ispahan porcelain. 

The architect looked at them with interest. 

"Ah !" he said. "I like to drink my coffee from tlie^e 
little curios; they remind me of my travels in Asia. 
Tiens, if you wish, when Lucienne is a little older, we 
will take a trip there together. I should like to visit 
again some of those wonderful places with you, Adri- 
enne. And you, Mademoiselle Gisele, do you like 
traveling?" 
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"Oh, so much! At least, I think I do/' she added, 
laughing, "but I have never been farther than Havre." 

"Then you shall go with us," said Adrienne affec- 
tionately. 

A little, sad smile came into Gisele's beautiful face. 

"They are projects," she said, "which will never be 
realized." 

"How do you know? No one knows what the future 
may bring." 

"That is true. Come, Lucienne, we will go down to the 
garden. I want to show you the hour by the sun-dial." 

Adrienne*s eyes followed them. 

"A charming girl," she said to her husband, "but a 
little sad; although that is only natural, she has been so 
unhappy." 

The architect arose from his chair with difficulty. 
Fifteen days before he had been hurt in an automobile 
accident, and was just recovering. His car had been 
struck suddenly by a heavy truck. The machine had 
swerved, and the architect, who jumped out at that mo- 
ment, had sprained his ankle and hurt his thigh. His 
injuries, however, were not serious. That he should not 
be fatigued with climbing the stairs, Adrienne had had 
his brass bed brought down into his study on the ground 
floor, and she had arranged the room next to it as a bed- 
room for herself. The governess slept on the first floor 
with her pupil, and the two servants on the upper floor. 

"I am going to my room," said Roger. "You come, 
too, Adrienne?" 

"In a minute. I want to run down the garden to see 
if there are any letters in the box. I am expecting some 
music to-day." 

"If Madame wishes, I will go," said Josephine, who 
was clearing the table. 
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THE RED NIGHTS OF PARIS 5 

"No, I prefer to go." 

Josephine had been hovering around as though she 
wanted to say something but was afraid. However, she 
made up her mind, and turned to Mme. Deverly, saying : 

"I want to ask Madame something." 

"What is it?" 

"Voilal my aunt is coming to Puteaux to-night to see 
a friend of hers — Madame Bergeois; and Madame Ber- 
geois has asked me to go over, because they are going 
to have a good time." 

"What is that you say, Josephine?" 

The maid bit her lips. 

"My aunt has been ill, and she wants to see me — " 

"Josephine, you are not speaking the truth." 

"Ah, how can Madame say that !" 

"Ma fille, if you continue to deceive me I shall be 
forced to send you away." 

The servant thought it better to cry. This made her 
vulgar face still more ugly. 

''Madame is wrong to say things like that to me. Ma- 
dame doesn't know me yet; I'd go through fire for her, 
I would!" 

Josephine was so absurd that Adrienne was obliged 
to laugh. 

"I think you would, if some firemen were near to pull 
you out. You are too fond of the uniforms, Josephine." 

"Oh, Therese told Madame that!" 

"There is no occasion for any one to enlighten me 
upon your conduct, ma Alle," 

"Then Madame won't give me permission to go out 
to-night?" 

"Tell me the truth, and then I will see." 

"£A bien, to-night, at Madame Bergeois', a man from 
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my village, Constant Froget, will be there, and he has 
promised to marry me. It's a good match, and " 

"Very well," interrupted Mme. Deverly, "you may 
go, but come home early." 

"Ah, how good Madame is!" 

Adrienne went out of the room. Scarcely had she 
turned her back than Josephine put out her tongue at 
her. 

"Va done!" muttered the girl. "You'll not always be 
so stuck up, my beauty. A time will come when youll 
have to rough it!" 

The servant turned to the window and looked at the 
governess and Lucieime in the garden ; then she laughed. 

Adrienne went down to the gate. She took from the 
box the roll of music she had been expecting. Then the 
bell was touched gently, as though some one who was 
outside the iron gate knew that she was there. 

She opened the g^te, then drew back quickly. A look 
of surprise and fear came into her eyes. She put her 
hand to her heart. A man with hat drawn down over 
his eyes stood before her. He put his hand over her 
mouth to stop the cry that was on her lips; then, with- 
out a word, he slipped a note into her hands and hurried 
away. 

Adrienne closed the gate and looked round the gar- 
den anxiously. 

No one had seen her. She slipped the letter into her 
pocket and, holding the roll of music in her hand, she 
at once joined her husband. 

"Ah, here you are at last, dearest!" he said. "Who 
was that who rang the bell just now?" 

Mme. Deverly turned her eyes from her husband. 

"It was only a man who had made a mistake in the 
'^ouse," she answered. 
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"What did he want? I don't see how he could make 
a mistake when the plate is there." 

"Have you seen the papers?" said his wife, wishing 
to change the conversation. 

"We'll look them over together. But that man! I 
don't like these men who go to houses pretending they 
have made a mistake in the house. There are so many 
Apaches around here." 

Adrienne flushed slightly, and, affecting a calmness 
that she was far from feeling, replied: 

"Oh, don't worry about that, dear ! I assure you that 
he seemed quite an inoffensive sort of person." 

She pretended to take an interest in the paper, but she 
was absent-minded. Her husband asked her several 
times what she was reading, but she answered him 
vaguely. Then she put down the paper and said that 
she would lie down, for the heat, had given her a head- 
ache. 

At three o'clock Gisele came to dress Lucienne for a 
walk. 

That evening at dinner the architect was very gay. 
Adrienne pretended to be amused at his jokes, and Gi- 
sele's serious face now and ag^in broke into a smile. 
The young governess was too dignified and serious for 
her age. 

"She is too good," Adrienne had said, laughing. 

Josephine served the dinner as quickly as she could. 
At eight o'clock her work was finished, and she was 
ready to go to her party. She was dressed for the oc- 
casion in a blue dress trimmed with white lace, and a 
green hat with a wreath of roses. She went off, telling 
Therese to go to bed at her usual time and not to sit up 
for her. 

In the town of Courbevoie the fair was at its height. 
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Wrestlers and animal tamers disputed the palm with 
cyclists who did extraordinary feats, and aeronauts who 
represented the new school. Then there were wild 
women with beards, and grants and wonderful fleas, and 
dogs who could reason. 

Josephine hurried past the booths, insensible to the 
compliments that were paid to her smart clothes. She 
was almost at the quays when a man of that type so well 
known to the Parisian stood before her. 

He was of medium height, slim, sinewy, a small head, 
a prominent jaw, and magnificent dark eyes. His hair 
was plastered down and covered with a casquette, which 
was pulled down to his eyes; his hands were thin, and 
showed no traces of work. Such was the interesting in- 
dividual who answered to the name of Serpent de Fortif . 

Josephine stopped abruptly. 

"Bribri, my little Serpent, is it you?" she cried joy- 
fully. 

''Eh bien, la mome, didn't you expect to see me here ?'* 

"I thought you were going to wait for me at the 'La- 
pin Qui Loupe' by the river." 

*'I know what I owe to the ladies, so I came to meet 
you. Matin, la mome, what a swell you are ! You look 
like my grandmother's parrot. Come on, we're going to 
have a good time now. Can you stay out?" 

"Sure! Madame got a bit angry, but she'd better 
mind. She can't say much." 

"Ah! ah!" said the Serpent, interested, "is that so? 
Come on, angel, you are going to have the time of your 
life." 

After the dinner at the Villa des Roses, Gisele went 
up to her room with Lucienne. She said she was tired 
and would go to bed as soon as the child was asleep. 
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At eleven o'clock Roger Devcrly began to get tired. 

"Go out to-morrow before it gets too warm, dear^ and 
now have a good night's rest," said his wife. 

"And you, cherief" he said. 

"Oh ! It will not be long before I am asleep." 

"You look pale, and I am sure you are worried about 
something, Adrienne." 

"No, indeed, I am not. I had a headache, but it is 
better now." 

"Then, good night, darling." 

"Good night, mon Roger." 

Adrienne kissed her husband passionately, then turned 
away, her eyes full of tears. 

"What! You are crying!" 

"I feel nervous. It must be this stormy weather." 

"Mon Adrienne adoree, you are not happy. What is 
the matter?" 

"Nothing. Now go to bed, and when you are in bed 
I will come to wish you good night." 

Roger was in bed in a few moments; then he called 
out: 

"You know what you promised." 

Mme. Deverly ran in. 

"What! You are still dressed," said the architect. 

"Yes, I had some things that I wanted to arrange." 

"Good night, darling, until to-morrow, then." 

Adrienne seemed very nervous. 

"Until to-morrow," she said. 

She went back to her room, and left the door, which 
communicated with the two rooms, open. 

A little later the household at the Villa des Roses 
seemed plunged in sleep, but if a curious neighbor had 
looked over the garden walls, he would have seen a dark 
figure gliding between the trees. 
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And a moment later there was a slight noise as though 
some one had touched the iron gate, either to open or 
close it. 

But the clouds which had been gathering for an hour 
met, and large drops of rain began to fall. Soon there 
were crashes of thunder, and the lightning flashed across 
the dark sky. The people at the villa did not seem dis- 
turbed, only on the first floor the young governess opened 
her window for one moment, and looked at the storm, 
but, blinded by the lightning she drew back quickly and 
closed it. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE NIGHT OF THE STORM 

AT nine o'clock the next morning M. Edmund Tarby, 
. commissaire of police, arrived at his office. 

M. Tarby was one of the xmlucky ones. Although 
possessed of a fair intelligence, and a knowledge of his 
profession perhaps more extended than the majority of 
his colleagues, he had continually been ejected in the 
course of his long career by others who held more favor- 
able positions. 

For many years he had hoped for a sensational case 
that would call forth his qualities of keen observation, 
but the cause cilibre that might have made him a Sher- 
lock Holmes had never arrived, and eventually he had 
become resigned and his zeal was now limited to expe- 
diting satisfactorily the current affairs of Courbevoie. 

He went into his office, sat down in his armchair and 
mopped his damp forehead. The stormy weather, ap- 
parently, affected him greatly. 

"Monsieur Chottin, isn't he here yet?" he asked the 
cle:-. who had followed him into his office to take his 
orders. 

"No, Monsieur le commissaire, not yet" 

Chottin was M. Tarby's secretary. 

"Tell him I want him as soon as he arrives.'* 

*'Bien, Monsieur, and here is the mail." 

11 
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12 THE RED NIGHTS OF PARIS 

Among the number of letters a little square note with- 
out a stamp attracted his attention. 

"What's this?" he said. He put on his glasses and 
opened the note. 

Suddenly, in spite of the phlegmatic habits of an old 
police official, he uttered a cry. The letter, in small, 
neat handwriting, read: 

Monsieur lb Commissaire: 

A terrible crime has been committed this night at Cour- 
bevoie. Villa des Roses, on the person of M. Roger Deverly, 
the architect. At this moment M. Deverly is lying dead at 
the foot of his bed, the heart pierced with a dagger. Some 
grave suspicions must weigh on the persons nearest related 
to him. 

A Friend of Justice, 

For a moment the commissaire was silent with amaze 
ment. Then he laughed. 

"Of course, it's a joke," he said, "but if it were true 
it would be terrible! Deverly is a fine young fellow." 

The magistrate read the note again. The writing, 
although disguised, was traced with a firm hand. 

M. Tarby touched the bell. 

The clerk appeared, and behind him the secretary, M. 
Louis Chottin, the one whom the people called the 
"magistrate's dog." 

He bowed slightly. 

"Chottin, sit down there; perhaps there is something 
doing here." 

He turned to the clerk. 

"Do you know who brought this letter?" 

"It was in the letter-box this morning, Monsieur/' 

"Well, send Pierre Bron to me. I saw him as I came 
through the office." 

"Anything happened?" asked Chottin, 
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"I don't know. Perhaps ! You passed Monsieur Dev- 
crly's house this morning. Did you notice anything out 
of the ordinary?" 

"I didn't come that way this morning. I called round 
at Gillard's about a bicycle I am having repaired." 

At this moment Pierre Bron came into the rocwn. He 
was a determined-looking man, big and strong, about 
fifty years of age. But, as he often said, he was good 
for many years to come, and it would take a lot to beat 
him. They had nicknamed him Pousse-Pousse because 
of his way of making criminals walk before him. He 
had such tremendous strength that he could master them 
completely. 

"Something for the service?" he asked. 

"I am going to the Villa des Roses," said the com- 
missaire, "where Monsieur Deverly, the architect, lives. 
You and Chottin are to follow me. You, Bron, stay a 
little distance from the bouse, and if we need you we 
will make a sign." 

Tarby showed his secretary the note he had received. 
Chottin started. At last there was going to be a sen- 
sational affair! He was more credulous than his chief; 
he did not think it was a hoax. 

He jimiped up quickly. 

"Let's be off!" he said. 

But the commissaire moderated his neophyte's zeal. 

"Chottin," he said, "we must act with discretion. We 
have no proof yet that a crime has been committed. You 
know that we get all sorts of letters that mean nothing 
at all. I will go straight to the villa ; you can come after. 
Whether there is a crime or not, it won't do to attract 
attention. Bron can go by the other road." 

Chottin gave a slight shrug to his shoulders. These 
precautions seemed to him superfluous. He considered 
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his chief as an antediluvian being, a quantity that could 
be very easily dispensed with. 

The three men started. 

The commissaire did not hurry; he went his usual 
pace, but his sharp eyes looked first to the right, then 
to the left. 

Qiottin was impatient. 

Pousse-Pousse had gone by the other road. Before 
Tarby reached the villa, he knew that something had 
occurred. There was a crowd of people before the iron 
gate. Pousse-Pousse was already among them. 

A man who recognized the commissaire came forward 
quickly. It was the owner of the cafe at the comer of 
the street 

"Ah, Monsieur, come quickly! I have just sent my 
gargon to tell you, but I see you already know." 

"What has happened?" asked the ma^strate. 

"Last night Monsieur Deverly was assassinated." 

M. Tarby started. Even though one might be an old 
stager, hardened by his profession, there are moments 
when the heart gives a sharp tick-tack all the same. The 
thought that Roger Deverly, the fine young fellow with 
whom he had shaken hands only a few days before, had 
been assassinated, moved the old officer. But he quickly 
regained his professional impassability. He signed to 
Qiottin to follow him, and with a look enjoined Pierre 
Bron to stay outside. 

The commissaire walked through the garden, which 
bore traces of the storm, and mounted the steps leading 
to the front door. 

All the doors were open. 

The first person that Tarby and Chottin saw was Jo- 
sephine, the housemaid. Her eyes were heavy, her face 
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agitated, her manner nervous. She drew back when she 
saw the police officers. 

"Where is your master's room?" said the commissaire 
sharply. 

*This way. Monsieur/' said Josephine. "Oh, mon 
Dieu, who would have thought only last night that this 
would have happened?'' 

She led them to the architect's study. Tarby and 
Chottin went into the room. 

A terrible sight met their gaze! 

On a large white bear-skin at the foot of the bed lay 
the body of the dead architect. The blood had been 
flowing from the heart and had soaked into the thick 
white fur of the rug. Crouched in a low chair, with no 
expression in her eyes, and in a prostration bordering 
on insanity, was Adrienne Deverly. The little girl, who, 
in the commotion, had gone into the room, was crying 
loudly. The mother seemed not to hear her. 

Gisele, the governess, was trying to soothe the child 
and draw the mother from her torpor. 

The magistrate, seeing that Gisele was the only one 
who could reply, spoke to her first. 

"How was the crime discovered, Mademoiselle f" he 
said. 

"I don't know. Monsieur. I was up in my bedroom 
dressing my little pupil when I heard loud cries. I ran 
down-stairs and found Madame Deverly leaning over 
the body of her husband." 

The governess covered her face with her hands. "It 
is terrible! terrible!" she cried. 

"Doctor Lapaume has been sent for," she continued, 
"but he can do nothing. The body was almost cold when 
I came down." 

"You ascertained that?" said the commissaire. 
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"That was the first thing I did," said the courageous 
girl. 

"Chottin, write this!" 

Then the magistrate turned to Adrienne. 

"Madame! Madame! You must rouse yourself. Listen 
to your child crjdng. For her sake, you must bear up." 

Adrienne looked at the commissaire with dull eyes. 

He spoke again and touched her arm. 

"How and when did you discover the crime?" 

She made an effort to speak, but no sound came from 
her lips. 

Lucienne's sobs increased. 

"Take the child away," he said to the governess, "and 
you come back at once. I need you." 

Gisele bowed, and, calling Josephine, told her to take 
Lucienne to Therese. Then she came and stood beside 
Adrienne, at whom Chottin was looking curiously. 

She was quite unconscious of what was passing. The 
doctor arrived. He nodded familiarly to the two men. 
In the suburbs the doctor and the police often have work 
to do together. 

He knelt down beside the body, but a glance showed 
him that there was nothing he could do. However, he 
made a rapid examination, and told Tarby that death had 
occurred about three o'clock. It was caused by a stiletto 
which had pierced the aorta. 

The commissaire told Chottin to telephone to the Par- 
quet and the Prefecture. 

Tarby's professional instinct asserted itself. He wanted 
to make some important discoveries before the officers 
arrived from the Parquet. Something that would give 
him the lead over the Palais de Justice. 

"Mademoiselle" he said to Gisele, "try to rouse Ma- 
dame Deverly. We must make her speak." 
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Dr. Lapaume had taken Adrienne's hand, and was 
talking gently to her. Gisele stood beside the doctor. 

"Adrienne, dear/' she said, "tell us what you know." 

Mme. Deverly seemed not to hear. 

"You must avenge the memory of your poor husband," 
said Gisele, "and for that you must help the magistrate 
all you can. Tell him what happened in the night." 

M. Tarby thanked Gisele with a look. Chottin did 
not hide his impatience. All these persuasions annoyed 
him. He would have questioned the others in the house. 

"Adrienne, dear," continued Gis^e, "tell these gentle- 
men what you know. I hardly know anjrthing myself. 
Tell them what time you went to bed and what time you 
got up this morning." 

At this question, which, without doubt, Gisele had put 
by chance, to say something which might make Adrienne 
speak, Mme. Deverly sprang from her chair, uttered a 
loud cry, and fell back imconscious. 

Stupefied at the effect produced by her words, Gis^e 
stood there trembling. 

"Mon DieuT she cried, "what did I say, what could 
have put her in a state like that?" 

Chottin had hastily picked up a torn piece of paper 
that had just dropped from Mme. Deverly's corsage. 

"Give me that," said Tarby. 

He straightened out the paper while the doctor was 
restoring Adrienne to consciousness. 

"When she revives she will be better," said the doctor. 
"She has been roused, and she will be able to speak 
now." 

At that moment an automobile was heard at the gate. 
It was the procureur, the judge of instruction, the re- 
corder, and a court doctor who happened to be in the 
procureur's office when the message was received. 
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that the witness returned home very late in a fearful state 
of intoxication." 

"/ did?" said Josephine, with chattering teeth. "That's 
not true!" 

"Be careful how you speak," said the commissaire, 
"and tell us what you were doing last night at midnight 
on the bridge at Neuilly with two or three men who 
looked like Apaches." 

"I went to see my aunt who lives at Puteaux, and 
some neighbors brought me home." 

"Stop telling us things like that, and remember that 
it will be bad for you if you do not speak the truth." 

"Ah!" cried Josephine, "they would wrong an honest 
girl who takes a walk with her sweetheart. Eh bient 
Well, I'd like to know what Madame Deverly was doing 
on the bridge at that hour of the night T 

These unexpected words produced a sensation. 

The magistrate looked at Adrienne. Gisele, whose 
face expressed utter amazement, drew back a step. Dr. 
Lapaume made a motion of protest, and Chottin could 
not repress an exclamation of triumph. For, holding to 
the ambiguous terms of the information they had re- 
ceived in the letter, his suspicions had fallen upon Mme. 
Deverly. 

Tarby, returning the evening before from the theater, 
had seen Josephine with Bribri, the Serpent, and some of 
his friends. At the moment he had not attached any im- 
portance to this incident, but he had intended to let the 
Deverlys know the class of men their maid knew. And 
here his words had come to strengthen the suspicion 
which seemed to fall upon Adrienne. 

"Madame, is it true what this girl says?" asked the 
judge. 

"No!" said Adrienne, weakly. 
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"No?" shouted Josephine. 'Tfou can say that, when 
I saw you with a man, and he kissed you ! I swear it on 
the tomb of my father and mother!" 

Josephine had been brought up by the city's charity, 
and never knew her parents. 

'^Were you on llie Pont de Neuilly, Madame f* 

"No; the girl is making a mistake, or she is tdling a 
falsehood." 

"I'm telling a lie, am I ? The proof that I ain't lying 
is that your rain-coat is still soaking wet. Do you dare 
to say the contrary?" 

The cofttmissaire went up to the judge. 

"Here is a paper which might throw some light on the 
aflFair, although it is torn. It fell from Madame Dev- 
crly's corsage just now." 

The magistrates looked at the paper. They read: 

"Dea — ^Adrienn — bridge — ^uilly — midnig — Chauflfard — 
evening — ^Av. Ge — et — Love Leon." 

*T)o you know these names, Madame?^ 

Adrienne shook her head. 

"And yet it seems from this that there was an appoint- 
ment for midnight on the bridge at Neuilly, which con- 
firms the statement your servant has made." 

"I cannot say an)rtiiing more than what I have said," 
she said, and she began to weep, but this time silently. 

Then, before the magistrates had time to ask more 
questions, they heard sounds of great excitement in the 
crowd gathered outside, and Pousse-Pousse, regardless 
of orders, rushed into the room. 

"Gentlemen ! there's another murder. A money-lender 
named Chauffard, who lives near the bridge, was assassi- 
nated last night. The house is left wide open, and his 
niece. Georgette, has disappeared, and they say the place 
has been robbed!" 
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CHAPTER III 

THE TEA-ROOMS 

SHORTLY after the Exhibition of 1889, a Miss Maud 
Goldwild had opened some smart tea-rooms in an 
apartment on the first floor of a house situated between 
the Place de TOpera and the Madeleine. Her luxurious 
salons were furnished with exquisite taste. Old fiuni- 
ture absolutely authentic, and in shapes as rare as they 
were beautiful, and pictures that might have come frcMn 
a musetmi, filled the principal room. In a comer was 
a harp of the eighteenth century in carved gilt wood; 
and a splendid Vemis Martin harpsichord which had 
been reconstructed by Erard. On the left and on the 
right of this large salon were small alcoves containing 
little walnut tables and lounging chairs. 

Two or three times during the season Miss Gcrfdwild 
gave exclusive musicales. She was a brunette with large 
dark eyes and 9live skin, and inclined to stoutness, but 
she battled victoriously against an embonpoint by care- 
ful massaging, which gave a suppleness to her figure. 
She said she was the youngest daughter of an English 
admiral, but in reality she was just Mathilde Roguet, 
who had first seen the light of day in a poor room at the 
back of the shop where her father mended cane chairs. 
This, however, did not prevent her from having very 
distinguished manners when it was necessary, and she 
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was now the mistress of the smartest and most luxwious 
tea-rooms in Paris. 

On this particular day one of the little salons was oc- 
cupied by two people, a man and a woman. The woman 
was sipping her tea. She was very pretty, and just 
twenty-five years of age. Her companion appeared two 
or three years older. He was Jose y Johannes, supposed 
to be a noble Spaniard, but his origin was somewhat 
cloudy. It was lost in a fog that his creditors did not 
try to pierce, thanks to the promptness with which he 
paid his bills. Apparently Johannes led a very regular life. 

**Dear Madame," he said to the young woman opposite, 
"wouldn't you like to go into the Bois?" 

The lady made a little grimace. 

"The Bois ! always the Bois ! It becomes tedious. You 
know the story of the eel patef* 

"I do. But, really, it is too warm in Paris, and one 
can get a little air in the wood. Is Monsieur Barnet- 
Dufour going to join you here?'' 

"Yes, my husband will be here soon." 

"Very good. Here is Miss Goldwild. She is a very 
diarming woman, and I should like to introduce her to 
you." 

Miss Goldwild came forward graciously, and the Span- 
iard introduced her to Mme. Bamet-Dufour. 

The two women gave one another a searching look. 
Mme. Bamet-Dufour represented the quintessence of 
Parisian bourgeoisie arrived at the highest degree of ele- 
gance. Her husband had one of the most important 
wholesale houses on the Place de Paris, and he allowed 
her to satisfy all her fancies, which were numerous. M. 
Bamet-Dufotir was a very serious and keen business man, 
and he made profitable speculations which permitted him , 
to maintain a costly home and a retinue of servants. 
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They were very congenial, and cited as an example in 
the high French circles. 

Sabine Bamet-Dufour was exceedingly chic and greatly 
admired ; she contented herself with numerous flirtations, 
which formed the chief occupation of her life. 

M. Bamet-Dufour had met Jose y Johannes at his club. 
The two men had soon become intimate, and the mer- 
chant had introduced the Spaniard to his wife. 

Mme. Barnet-Dufour and Miss Goldwild looked at 
one another. They both recognized at a glance that they 
would not be rivals in beauty. Their type was entirdy 
diflferent, and each brought out the value of the other. 

Although Mme. Bamet-Dufour considered Miss Gold- 
vild an inferior person, she condescended to touch her 
hand. 

"Dear Madame," said Miss Goldwild with the indefin- 
able English accent which she knew so well how to af- 
fect, "I am so pleased to see you at my house." 

The patronage of the beautiful Mme. Bamet-Dufour 
would be a brevet of distinction for her. 

Sabine bowed her charming head; but, desirous of 
correcting any imdue familiarity, she said patronizingly: 

**You are too kind, and you may be sure that I will 
certainly recommend your establishment to my friends." 

Miss Goldwild bit her lips. 

"Oh, Madame," she replied, "when I spoke of the pleas- 
ure of seeing you in my salon, it was not on a commer- 
cial basis that I placed myself." 

Jose tactfully intervened. 

"Madame Bamet-Dufour is a connoisseur of antiqui- 
ties, Miss Goldwild — ^you have some beautiful curios; 
won't you show her some of your collection?" 

"With pleasure." 

Miss Goldwild knew that it would show a lack of gfood 
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breeding to take offense at Mme. Bamet-Dufour's re- 
mark, so she turned to Sabine and said: 

"If you will come with me, Madame, I will show them 
to you/' 

"Oh, I shall be delighted !" said Johannes's pretty com- 
panion, who was now quite happy. Here was an oc- 
casion where she could air her knowledge of antiquities, 
which, be it said, was not small. 

The three left the room, and went into the large salon 
full of rare objects. 

Sabine's eyelids fluttered. 

How could this woman, the owner of a tea-house, have 
such perfectly beautiful things ? Sabine felt envious ; her 
own salons were not to be compared with these. 

There were several people in the room; celebrities, 
mothers of families richly but soberly gowned, a few 
children with English governesses. 

An opera singer, whose success, contrary to custom, 
increased with the years, strolled in with the air of a 
duchess, and showed to advantage the antique folds of 
an extremely up-to-date mantle. A collar of marvelous 
pearls was clasped around her celebrated and beautiful 
throat — celebrated a very long time, her intimate friends 
said. 

There was one man among the crowd who rather in- 
terested and puzzled Sabine. He was a man of about 
fifty years of age, with a face slightly marked with small- 
pox. He was dressed in a suit of khaki color, and wore 
thick shoes. His nasal accent proclaimed him at once 
to be an American. 

He went up to Miss Goldwild and asked her if she 
could give him some information upon a matter, but she 
told him, with a glance at Mme. Barnet-Dufour and the 
Spaniard, that she was occupied. 
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"Oh," said the American — for one could not mistake 
the accent — ^"I have so little to say that Monsieur and 
Madame will perhaps excuse me." 

Sabine and the Spaniard bowed their assent. 

"I am sent by Mr. Fry Drewey. He has heard of your 
beautiful collection, and he would be obliged if you could 
procure him the counterpart of this." 

At the mention of the multimillionaire's name, Jose 
and Sabine had drawn nearer. The American took out 
of his coat-pocket an object wrapped in tissue-paper. Miss 
Goldwild had turned again to the Spaniard and his com- 
panion to beg them once more to excuse this interruption. 
But Sabine, who had recovered her good humor, assured 
her that she was anxious to see the curio that belonged 
to the famous American collector. The envoy unwrapped 
the object carefully, then he took it to the window in 
order to have the full light upon it. 

Miss Goldwild waited. Her professional interest was 
aroused, for she counted the buying and selling of an- 
tiquities one of her best means of revenue. 

It was a very rare Indian bronze representing Doorgha, 
the sanguinary goddess of the Thuggs. Sabine was close 
to the stranger ; but either the heat was too intense, or she 
was feeling the after effects of a night passed at a ball, 
but at the very moment that the American held up the 
statue, she turned deathly white, uttered a cry, and fell 
unconscious into the chair that Miss Goldwild promptly 
pushed forward. 

The American seemed amazed. He still held the statue 
in his hand, while Miss Goldwild held the salts to Mme. 
Bamet-Dufour. She revived immediately. 

"It is nothing," she said, confused at seeing so many 
people around her. "It is the heat. I think I will go 
out into the fresh air." 
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"Let me take you to your car, Madame," said the 
Spaniard. 

The American smiled. 

"The lady was afraid of my statue," he said; "It is 
rather a terrible-looking thing/' 

Miss Goldwild shrugged her shoulders. 

"Another time, when you have anything to show me," 
she said, "be good enough to come in the morning." 

But the slight commotion caused by Mme. Bamet- 
Dufour's faint had subsided, and she left the room, ac- 
companied by the Spaniard. The tea-drinkers went back 
to their places, and the American packed up his statue, 
evidently putting off his business till another day. 

He passed Miss Goldwild as he was leaving the room. 
They exchanged a quick look, there was a slight smile on 
their lips, and the man murmured, without the slightest 
accent : 

"You never can tell." 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE BLOODY HAND 



WE come back to the moment when we left the mag- 
irtrate at the villa questioning Mme. Deverly. It 
was at the moment Pousse-Pousse rushed into the house 
and informed the officials that another crime had been 
committed. 

The usurer, M. Chauffard, who lived near the Pont 
de Neuilly, in a small house giving on the quays, had 
disappeared from his home, and the doors had been left 
wide open for any one who cared to enter. 

This Chauffard was a strange man. He speculated 
on the Bourse and loaned his money to young men who 
were heirs to the paternal fortune. 

A photograph taken when he was young hung on the 
wall. Then he was a handsome youth, with bright eyes 
and a fine moustache, but in later years he was gray, bald, 
and fat, and inclined to apoplexy. When he was young 
he had gone to India and had brought back many curios. 

Four years ago he had taken his niece. Georgette, to 
live with him. He was obliged to take her because the 
child had no other relatives. At first he accepted the 
charge as a heavy burden, but she had brought so much 
sunshine into his house that the old money-lender had 
begun to grow very fond of her. She was now eighteen 
years old, a pretty g^rl, with blue eyes, wavy hair, and a 
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sunny disposition, but of late she had altered. She was 
very sad and no one heard her singing in the garden now. 
The money-lender also seemed to have some trouble on 
his mind. Among the visitors who called to see him there 
was a certain young man, who came furtively, but regu- 
larly to the house. 

After each of his visits Chauffard seemed more irri- 
table. However, this same man had lunched several 
times with the usurer. 

Very little was known of what passed in the house. No 
servants slept there. A woman went every day to do the 
work, and there was a gardener, but he was never al- 
lowed inside the house. Georgette was shy and reserved 
and seldom spoke to the neighbors. 

On the morning following the night the architect was 
murdered, the charwoman had gone to the house at eight 
o'clock as usual. She was surprised to find all the doors 
open. Her young mistress was nowhere to be seen. 
Feeling uneasy, she decided to go into M. Chauffard's 
study, a room which she never entered unless she was 
told. 

She pushed open the door, then uttered a cry, and, 
screaming, ran out of the house as fast as her old legs 
could carry her. 

The study was all in disorder. The chairs were over- 
turned, the papers scattered about, the large safe wide 
open, indicating clearly that thieves had been at it. The 
panoply that M. Chauffard had brought back from India 
was torn down, and an ax, on which were dark spots of 
blood here and there, was on the floor. 

The procureur and M. Tarby went immediately to the 
money-lender's home, leaving M. de Montelberg and 
Pousse-Pousse at the Villa des Roses. 

The charwoman received the police and told them how 
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"Monsieur Chauffard's things are still there," said M. 
Cardec, "and the young girl's things are gone. She went 
out very late, for she took her umbrella, but she expected 
to come back, because she had prepared her bed for the 
night." 

"Did they receive any friends?" asked the judge. 

"Very seldom." 

"Had the young girl any friends outside?" 

"Oh! no, her uncle wouldn't let her know anybody." 

"There was no question of marriage for her? She had 
no fiance f" 

"Oh, sir. Mademoiselle Georgette only knew one young 
man. He used to come and have luncheon with Monsieur 
Chauffard. And whenever he came the master was in 
a bad humor, and I did once see Mademoiselle Georgette 
with red eyes, but it wasn't my business." 

Poor Tarby was completely eclipsed now that the heads 
of the Palais had taken the matter into their hands. He 
thought it was time he should be heard. 

"Monsieur/' he said to the judge, "I think I have some- 
thing that might throw a light on the case." 

In a few words he told them of the crime that had 
been committed that same night at the Villa des Roses, 
and how they had found a note which mentioned the 
names of Chauffard, CJeorgette, and one named Leon. 

"Very good," said the judge. 

"What is this?" said the chief of the SuretS. He 
picked up a piece of kid with a spot of blood on it. The 
kid was gray buckskin and might have belonged either 
to a woman's or a man's glove. 

"Did Chauffard wear gloves?" 

"Never, Monsieur, not even in winter." 

''And the niece?" 
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"She only wore cotton gloves, which I washed out for 
hcR" 

"Then this belongs to a visitor.*' 

The magistrate looked through some papers, but dis- 
covered nothing. The safe was opened. It contained 
some bonds for a large sum, five or six hundred francs 
in notes, and fifteen louis in a bowl. But there were no 
signs of books or accounts, although the usurer must 
have kept an account of his transactions. 

The papers on the desk were disarranged; the ink- 
stand upset. On the blotting pad there was a large spot 
of ink and one of Uood. There were also spots of blood 
all over the carpet, and in the hall, but the track was lost 
in the garden. The ax that had been snatched from the 
wall was a terrible weapon. Some red smears that one 
could see at a glance was blood, stained the edge. 

But what had become of Chauflfard and his niece? 

There was still the garden to search. At first they 
discovered nothing, but suddenly a stray d<^ that had 
run into the garden began to howl strangely and then 
ran behind the house. 

At the back was a shed where the wood was kept. 
The chief of the Surete and an officer followed the dog. 

M. Cardec stopped suddenly. 

"Look," he said, "there is a door !" 

Almost hidden in the wall was a little door which led 
outside to some uncultivated groimd by the Seine. 

Chief Cardec went forward quickly. The dog c(M1- 
tinued to howl. Around the door where the earth was 
trampled, there were many footprints. 

"Look here!" cried M. Cardec. 

On the edge of the path leading to the door, among a 
heap of wood and dried leaves, was a man's hand— a 
Moody hand — ^spreading out wide its lifeless fingers 1 
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CHAPTER V 

THE WEAPON 

WE left M. de Montelberg trying to pierce the mys- 
tery smrounding the murder of Roger Deverly. 
Mme. Deverly was prostrated and could scarcely reply 
to the questions put to her. However, the statement that 
Josephine had made seemed undeniable. Adriennc Dev- 
erly had gone out that night and had not come back un- 
til very late, or, rather, early in the morning. Then, it 
was not Mme. Deverly who had struck the blow, even 
though suspicion might fall upon her. The two doctors 
had both stated, after examining the body, that the crime 
had been committed about two or three o'clock in the 
morning. 

On the other hand, in spite of Gisele's efforts to clear 
her friend, the two women in their replies continually 
contradicted one another. 

And, then, what was Mme. Deverly doing — b, woman 
until now so happy, so honest, a fond mother and a wife 
who appeared devoted to her husband — what was she 
doing in the deserted streets of Courbevoie and on the 
bridge of Neuilly in the middle of the night? 

M. de Montelberg looked at Adrienne narrowly. 

"Madame,"* he said, "come into the other room; you 
should not stay here." 

She remained motionless. 

"Use your influence to get Madame to leave this room. 
She ought not to stay here with her husband's body.** 
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With a few persuasive words Gisele induced Adricnne 
to go into the next room. 

Before leaving the study Mme. Deverly threw herself 
on the body of her husband and strained him to her 
passionately. 

Gisele bit her lips, her eyes grew misty, and she made 
a vicJent effort to restrain her emotion. In spite of his 
professional coldness M. de Montelberg was touched. 

Then Gisele, half supporting Adrienne, led her into 
the little salon. 

Adrienne sank into a chair, the ju^c sat opposite, and 
the recorder at a little distance. 

*'Will you kindly go outside," said M. de Montelberg 
to the governess, "and if I require you I will call you." 

*'Madaine" he said to Adrienne, "I cannot tell you 
how deeply I feel for you, but the catastrophe being ir- 
reparable, there is only one thing for you to think of 
now — ^that is, to aid the law to find the guilty person. 
When we have discovered the truth, then you can give 
yourself up to the gnti which assails you." 

"My husband! My husband!" she moaned. "I loved 
him so." 

"I imderstand your sorrow, Madame; I prefer your 
tears to your silence, but listen to me. Your husband 
was struck in the night, and probaUy while he was 
asleep. We shall be able to determine that point later, 
after a more thorough examination. You slept in the 
room next to his ; it is astonishing that you heard nothing. 
From various facts I conclude that 3rou were absent in 
the night. This absence would explain things and ex- 
onerate you from certain suspicions." 

Adrienne sprang up. 

"Oh f" she cried, wildly, "they suspect me. They kill 
mv husband — then accuse me! I will die, too!" 
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"Madame, calm yourself ! You do not understand my 
words! I do not accuse any one. I am trying to find 
out the truth, and you only can help me. Speak to me 
frankly, Madame. A judge is like a doctor, or a priest, 
and if you tell me your most intimate secrets, I shall not 
divulge them. You went out in the night, that is certain. 
Where did you go?" 

'1 don*t know." 

"You don't know! Think what you are saying." 

"I don't know. The night was stormy when my hus- 
band went to bed. I went to the window, trying to get 
a little fresh air, then I fell into a deep sleep — ^and I 
heard nothing." 

M. de Montelberg drew nearer to her, and said in a 
soft, insinuating voice: 

"Madame, many complications come into our lives. 
There are things sometimes over which we have no con- 
trol — things we cannot avert. Even though you loved 
your husband dearly, you might have consented to see 
an old friend once again to save him from despair. It 
often happens that young women are obliged to do an 
act which is quite independent of their own will. Say 
the name of the person whom you saw, and where you 
met him. I promise you that the facts shall never be 
made public." 

"An old friend! Where I met him! I don't under- 
stand you," said Adrienne, with a troubled look. 

The judge looked searchingly at the miserable woman. 

"You are a woman," he said, "and the feminine heart 
has weaknesses that are sometimes excusable. If you 
have a lover yotu- absence would be explained at once." 

"A lover? I, a lover?" cried Mme. Deverly. "Your 
words are an insult. It is infamous to abuse the grief 
of a poor woman !" 
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**Madame, again I must tell you to calm yoursdf. You 
can easily contradict what I say, and prove it untrue. 
What were you doing by the Seine in the middle of the 
night, and who was with you?" 

Adrienne looked at the magistrate despairingly; her 
poor white face was drawn with grief. Several times 
she opened her mouth to speak, but she remained silent. 

The judge waited. He knew that the words were on 
her lips that would perhaps clear the mystery. 

"Well?" he said gently. 

She was very weak. She looked up at him, and said, 
scarcely above a whisper: 

"I have told you. I know nothing. I have nothing to 
say." 

TTien her eyes closed. Her face worked horribly, and 
she lost consciousness. 

The recorder rang the bell, and asked if Dr. Lapaume 
was still in the house. The family physician had stayed, 
thinking that he might be needed. The court physician 
had left when the body was taken to the Morgue. The 
doctor said that Mme. Deverly was on the verge of de- 
lirium, and they would have to desist from further ques- 
tioning. 

Gisele, who was in the next room, ran in to help carry 
Mme. Deverly to her bed. 

"I see," said the judge to the governess, "you are very 
fond of Madame/' 

"Oh ! she has been so good to me." 

"And Monsieur Deverly — was he as kind as his wife?" 

"I never had anything to complain of as regards Mon- 
sieur Deverly," she said rather nervously. 

"You really heard nothing in the night?" 

"Absolutely nothing. I sleep very soundly, and the 
noise of the storm drowned everything. I woke once or 
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twice when the thunder was very loud, then I went to 
sleep again at once." 

''And Monsieur and Madame Deverly never had any 
disputes?" 

"New!" 

"Ah I you said that Madame Deverly had spoken to 
some one at the gate/' 

"It was of no account whatever. It is true that Ma- 
dame Deverly did talk with some person who evidently 
made a mistake in the house, and the incident was of so 
little consequence that she did not even mention it." 

"Then, Madame Deverly hid the fact that some one 
caUed?" 

"I did not say that," said the young girl, looking fright- 
ened at what the judge seemed to wish her to say. 

"Mademoiselle/' he said gravely, "the facts that seem 
the most insignificant might be of the greatest impor- 
tance. Kindly follow me; I want you to sign the state- 
ments you have made, and which will be used at the 
inquest." 

The young governess followed the magistrate. 

Meanwhile, Louis Chottin, during his chief's absence, 
had been actively making investigations on his own ac- 
count. He had made a great discovery. 

He beamed when he entered the room where M. de 
Montelberg was seated. He saw already the article in 
the daily papers, which he imagined would be worded in 
these terms: 

The young and distinguished secretary of the commissaire 
of Courbevoie, M. Louis Chottin, has shown remarkable 
intelligence and zeal in the circumstances relating to the 
Deverly murder. He has made a most sensational discov- 
ery, etc., etc. 
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But M. de Montelbcrg's cold, calm look slightly cooled 
the neophyte's ardor. However, he went up to the judge 
with great assurance, and said proudly: 

"Monsieur, I have found the weapon that the murderer 
usedr 

"Your 

"Yes ! Here it is !" he said, holding up a dagger of a 
peculiar shape, with some red spots upon the blade. 
"And," he continued, with a look of triumph, "I found 
it in Madame Deverljf's room, hidden under her chair!" 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE "black cock" 

PR many years Montmartre has been decidedly a gay 
quarter. At first it was a merry section of Paris, 
then for a time its vogue diminished, but only to come 
out more brilliantly under another aspect. The pleasure 
resorts on the Butte are as numerous as they are varied. 
Along the boulevards are the concerts, music-halls, and 
night restaurants with brightly lit entrances. These gay 
places are mostly frequented by raw youths who seek 
distraction, rich foreigners, and simple countrymen, who 
go there thinking to be inspired with the subtle, light 
Parisian spirit. 

But in the back streets some dark, obscure houses still 
exist which are tolerated by the police, who often go 
there to arrest the refractory Apache, or the girl ac- 
complice who is sometimes innocent of the crime. Among 
the shady resorts is a bar called the "Black Cock." 

The Black Cock was kept by an odd couple. The man, 
who had once been a wrestler at fairs, possessed the as- 
pect and the humor of an old bear. His coarse features 
and bloodshot eyes revealed the impurity of his soul. 
He took good care to keep up his excellent humor by 
methodical watering. Two bottles of "white" in the 
morning, two "red" at midday, and a quantity of "blue" 
in the evening, formed what he called his "Daily Flag." 
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The numerous glasses — small and large — ^which he tcxJc 
with his customers were not taken into accoimt. 

The woman had been a cook in a good house, but she 
had known misfortune, which consisted of a little visit 
of five years at Qermont. She made the mistake of 
taking her master's pocketbook for her own, an affair 
of five thousand francs, and a heap of jewels that she 
had picked up just to "tidy up the place/* 

When she came out of prison she met Marius, the 
wrestler, and together they had gone into partnership. 
Of a florid complexion, arms always akimbo, and forever 
garbed in a cotton camisole much too tight, and a greasy 
apron, she was not exactly the ideal of feminine beauty. 
But this creature knew how to cook. She made the most 
delicious little dishes, for which naturally the landlord 
demanded payment in advance. 

A man and a woman were sitting at a table at the 
Black Cock. The woman, dressed in a green skirt and 
a white blouse figured with roses, was Josephine, the 
Deverlys' late housemaid. 

The man, wearing a shirt without a collar, and the vile 
casquette, which is part of the uniform worn by the 
Apache, pulled low over his forehead, was no other than 
the interesting Bribri, alias the Serpent. 

Josephine and Bribri were eating ill-smelling giblets. 

"Well, Fifine," said the man, "what d'ye think o' the 
stew? I know yer never eat anything like it at yer old 
place." 

"No! for sure." 

"What's become of yer late missus?" 

"Don't ask me. I met Thercse; she's still with her. 
She says she's always sniveling." 

"Put yerself in her place, ye'd do the same. If a guy 
made me croak like they did her man, what'd yer do?^' 
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"Go on ! She's a hypocrite ; she's making pretend with 
her sniveling." 

At this nxxnent a man at one of the tables began to 
snore loudly. 

''Eh! kt'bas — you over there, old 'un!" cried the Ser- 
pent. "Shut up that row; you stop people from talking." 

But the landlord, who sat at the coimter, interfered. 

"Let him sleep. You know very well that all night 
long he's opening the carriage doors on the Place Pialle. 
Leave the old chap alone, and be a sport and ask me to 
have a drink." 

"You want to soak an honest workman?" 

"Workman! You! What's yer job, I'd like to know." 

"Everybody on the boulevard des Italos down to the 
banks of the Seine knows that Bribri sells sporting news 
and Monsieur Mayol's latest songs." 

"For sure !" said Josephine, very proud of her friend's 
free trade. 

The ex-wrestler walked over to them. 

"Was it in that job that yer got the gold coins that I 
just now saw in yer hand? Eh?" 

Despite his nerve Bribri paled slightly. 

"Gold coins ! I ain't got no gcid coins. You're crazy." 

"For sure !" said Josephine, who held strongly to Ais 
elegant expression. 

The landlord glanced quickly round the room, then 
he said: 

"I saw the money — ^where'd yer get it?" 

''What's that to do with you?" 

"I got a respectable house^ an' I ain't goin' to let guys' 
come here what's mixed up in a game where the knife 
is used. Now chuck it off yer chest, an' tell us whar yer 
got the loot" 

"S'pose I told yer I got it at the races?" 
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"You needn't expect papa to believe that. Well, now 
yer have got it, yer can settle up with me; I'll go and 
get yer little bill." 

The Serpent protested. 

*'Ahj nan alors, I gave yer a hand to put out the 
Apaches of the Sebasto one night. You said we were 
square then. Besides, I haven't a sou ; the gold you saw 
isn't mine." 

"Ah, ha! Who would deposit money in the hands 
of Monsieur le Serpent?" said the landlord with sar- 
casm. 

"Why," said Bribri, looking at Josephine and winking, 
"one doesn't have a lady friend for nothing." 

"Ah! so it's Madame; that's different. So Madame 
has come into a legacy?" 

"It ain't worth while to work for stuck-up things like 
Madame Deverly if one doesn't make a few savings." 

"Dear me I Dear me!" 

"That's enough," said Bribri, wishing to change the 
subject. "Bring a bottle of 'white.' I'll stand treat, an* 
bring yer glass, boss !" 

The landlord hurried off and presently returned with 
a bottle and a glass. The landlady sauntered in from 
the kitchen. 

"Eh bien, my children," she said, "how did you find 
my giblets?" 

"Delicious, mother!" 

"That's good! How swell you are, Fifine. What a 
pretty waist!" 

"It's a blouse that I bought," said Josephine, flattered 
with the compliment. "I got one with short sleeves 
'cause it's better for the summer." 

"For sure," said the fat patronne, borrowing Joseph- 
ine's favorite expression. 
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To show off the beauty of her arm, Josephine stretched 
out her hand toward the landlady. 

"Ah! my little kitten," she said, quickly seizing the 
servant's big hand, "what a swell ring you have. My !" 

"Oh, that," said Josephine, "I won it at the fair yes- 
terday." 

"Ta, ta, ta, ta, my little kitten; I'm no fool. That 
ring's worth two thousand if it's worth a sou!" 

"I tell yer, I won it at a lottery at the cantaniire last 
night." 

"Here, hold on!" said the wrestler, seeing the cus- 
tomers drawing near. "Come back here to-night at ten 
o'clock. Don't fail, or by the faith of Marius something 
will happen to you if you don't. Papa Marius is not go- 
ing to let you have this little game all alone !" 

"Eh bien! to-night, then," said the Serpent and Jo- 
sephine together. They knew from experience that it 
would not do to arouse the wrestler. 

The old man, who had been snoring, got up from his 
seat with some difficulty. As he passed the Serpent that 
person fixed his eyes on him. The Apache uttered a 
terrible oath. 

"Sacrei It's a bull!" he said. "I recognize him!" 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE HOTEL DE LA PAIX 

IN a small room on the top floor of a furnished-room 
house called the Hotel de la Paix lived a charmingly 
pretty girl. When she engaged the room she had told 
the owners of the house, M. and Mme. Cazali, that she 
had come to Paris for a position, which, unfortunately, 
would not be vacant until the autumn. So she was go- 
ing to spend her time while waiting, in doing dress- 
making for herself. 

She never went out ; two or three times a week a young 
man called to see her, but he stayed only a short time. 
Mme. Cazali had asked her who the man was, and she 
had replied that he was her brother and that he worked 
outside Paris. Then, a lady in deep mourning, young 
and disting^shed loc4dng, had called once or twice to 
see the young girl. It was this lady who was helping her 
to get the position, she said. 

The landlord of the Hotel de la Paix also rented a 
room to a young man about twenty-eight years old, who 
gave his profession as a music-hall singer and juggler. 

This M. Narcisse was very gay and very obliging — he 
was always ready to gpive the landlord a hand when a 
piece of furniture was to be moved, or a trunk to be 
carried down; and he often condescended to amuse the 
landlady by singing her songs and performing his con- 
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juimg tricks. He was not a pernancnt roomer — tie 
might come for a day or so, and then months would pass 
before they saw him again. 

In reality Narcisse, or, to call him by his correct name, 
Gaston Dnfreny, held a special position on the police 
force. He was the son of an dd champion, who had 
been a detective for over twenty-five years, and since 
his earliest infancy yoimg Dufreny had been soothed by 
the stories of criminals and their enemy, the police. 

His father, a brave, energetic man, did not want his 
son to take up the same dangerous career, so in every 
. way he cncoon^d the boy's talent for the stage. Gas- 
ton was gifted with a fine voice, and when he was eigh- 
teen years old he made his debnt in an operetta. Then 
one night he caught a cold which developed into acute 
laryngitis and he lost his voice. In the meantime the old 
champion detective had died, and as Gaston was forced 
to give up the stage, he went to the chief and asked to 
be admitted to the service. 

M. Cardec, tfie chief, had thought very highly of the 
father and would willingly have taken the son under his 
orders. But yoimg Gaston was a fantaisiste; he wanted 
to do things his own way and not be held by any admin- 
istrative routine. He adopted, after the English manner, 
the quality of detail, which belonged to the old school of 
the time of Vidocq — those disguises which, one must con- 
fess, we meet more frequently in novels than in the 
customs of the actual police detectives. 

M. Cardec, being curious to test young Dufreny's skill, 
had taken him on, but not as an ofiicial. The young man 
was allowed his liberty, and allowed to indulge his fan- 
cies, which sometimes were risky. 

However, young Dufreny had obtained a certain suc- 
cess, which in delicate cases made his aid very desirable. 
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He was the exact antithesis of Pousse-Pousse, the de- 
tective whom we first met on the day of the murder at 
Courbevoie. 

The police had not yet been able to clear up the mys- 
tery of these two crimes. Although the Deverly house- 
hold was broken up, and the members dispersed, the 
police kept a watchful eye on each person. Mme. Dev- 
erly, who had been dangerously ill after her husband's 
death, had not been arrested. The charges against her 
had not been considered sufficient to hold her, but all ter 
steps were watched. 

Gisele, the governess, had taken a position in a South 
American family living in Paris. Josephine, the house- 
maid, worked by the day at various houses, and Thercse, 
the cook, had stayed with Mme. Deverly. 

To avoid the neighbors' curiosity, Adrienne went by 
her maiden name of Bernard. 

Nothing had been heard of Chauflfard, the money- 
lender, nor his niece. However, it had been formally 
stated that the chopped hand found on the heap of dried 
leaves in the garden had belonged to Chauffard. The 
charwoman had identified it through a mark on the little 
finger. 

About a month after the two crimes, two men were 
seated at a table in one of the shady resorts in the Rue 
des Albesses. They were talking in low voices. 

"I tell you I've found him. I'm sure it's he," said the 
elder of the men. 

'Well, Pousse-Pousse," said Dufreny, for it was the 
two sleuths, "why didn't you tell the chief about it?" 

"Because, before I speak to the chief I had to be 
certain of something, and you can tell me." 

"You want me to work under your orders !" 
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"Don't be a fool, kid. I'm just asking you to do me 
a service. What good does it do for us to wrangle? You 
are a smart one of the new school — I belong to the old 
school — ^but I'm strong, and I've got a fist that few can 
show. Now, why can't we work together?" 

"What for?" 

"To get at the bottom of these Neuilly murders. The 
chief has sent out a lot of white beaks, who think they 
are doing the work of five thousand fiends, and at the 
bottom of it all they know absolutely nothing. While 
I " 

Dufreny moved impatiently. 

"Perhaps I know as much as )rou do, but youll have to 
say first." 

"That's agreed," said Pousse-Pousse. 

"I know where Chauffard's corpse is. We need only 
go and get it. He's as fresh as a daisy. It's him right 
enough, but I want you to come round and see." 

Pousse-Pousse stopped and looked around the room. 

"It won't do to talk here; come outside." 

After paying for their drinks the two sleuths left the 
cabaret and walked off in the direction of the Rue dc 
Maistre. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE ISLAND OF THE GRANDE JATTE 

IT was a beautiful July evening. The clock struck ten 
as Pousse-Pousse and Dufreny walked along by the 
cemetery of Montmartre. The street by the graveyard 
was deserted. They sat down on a bench. 

"Well, Father Pousse-Pousse," said Dufreny, "we're 
all right here — go ahead!" 

"Son, I've got great faith in you," said the old de- 
tective; "I knew your father. He was a brave man; he 
was killed while in the service. You wouldn't play a 
scurvy trick, and I'm going to tell you what I know." 

"Go ahead, then." 

"Now, if Tarby, the commissaire of Courbevoie, who 
I think is a fine man, can clear up these two affairs, it 
will bring him glory at the end of his career. He's not 
a fool. That Chottin, the secretary, is doing all he can 
to accuse the architect's widow. And as to Chauffard, 
why, Chottin would willingly say that he cut off his own 
hand to pretend there was a crime." % 

"Now, then, you know that the money-lender affair 
concerns me," said young Dufreny. 

"That's true. I want to help you, son. Although it 
belongs to the Neuilly police, as you know, I've been 
put on the Deverly case, and am under the chief of the 
sureties orders. Well, to get to business — ^you know that 
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I roam about all the time. I love the country, the trees, 
and the birds. It reminds me of my young days, and you 
learn things; you talk with one, you joke with another, 
and you learn a great deal. Last evening I dressed like 
a tramp— like I always do when I go on these little ex- 
cursions. It was about ten o'clock, and I was walking 
along by the Seine, when I heard a lagging footstep be- 
hind me. I said to myself : 'A milord who comes to take 
a stroll by the river.' I turned round, and saw an old 
tramp with a long, dirty beard. He looked at me and 
said: 

" 'Evening, comrade.' 

'* 'Evening,' I said. 'Just got down from yer auto, I 
s'pose, to take a stroll, old chap?' The old vagabond 
looked at me vaguely. 

" 'Auto, auto — ^bah !' he said ; 'in my time they had 
horses with carriages, which was far grander. But I've 
got something to tell you, comrade ; an' I'm goin' to trust 
you. It's something great, but I can't do it alone. I'm 
not strong enough ; but you're strong, an' we'll go halves. 
My! we'll have a time, and we'll drink a liter!' 

" 'Sounds good, but let's hear what it is.' 

" 'There's no danger,' continued the old man, 'an' we'll 
get some medals, an' praise from the government.' 

" 'I'm on. What have I got to do?' 

" 'Follow me,' he said. 

"I walked behind him with my hand on my revolver. 
The old chap seemed harmless, but he might be leading 
me into a trap; but if one doesn't risk one's skin one 
never does anything. 

"Last night it rained hard. The island of the Grande 
Jatte may be gay in the daytime, but at night when it 
rains it's a mighty lonely spot. 

"I followed the old tramp. We walked on until we 
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came to a path which led down to the river. We came 
to some large heaps of sand and some building materials. 
It was some work that had been commenced, but you 
could see that no workmen had been there for a long 
time. The old man turned and said: 

" 'Here we are. It's there.' 

"'What is?' I said. 

" 'Eh bien, what we've got to do.' 

" *Go ahead, then/ I said. 

"The situation was not exactly amusing. What was 
going to happen? The moon had disappeared, the night 
was pitch-dark. The tramp walked down to the water; 
I could hear his loud breathing. 

" 'Come help me/ he said. 

"He had stooped down, and was clearing away some 
sand. I began to help him silently. As though to light 
up the scene, the moon came slowly out from behind the 
clouds. I felt something; then I gave a cry. A corpse 
was stretched out on the ground before me. The old 
vagabond looked at me. 

" 'There it is,' he said triumphantly. 

"I was stupefied. I knew that the old tramp hadn't 
killed the man. He was big and strong, and could have 
easily done for the poor old beggar. 

" 'Where does it come from ?' I said, fixing my eyes 
on him. 

" 'You can be sure I didn't carry it here. I couldn't 
do that. But, comrade, we must be cunning an' soak it 
in the water again to make believe we fished him out 
of the Seine. Then we shall get medals and praise into 
the bargain.' 

"'Perhaps,' I said. 

"I leaned over the dead man and touched him. He 
was as hard as a Peruvian mummy. His clothing was in 
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shreds. Then all of a sudden I gave such a cry that 
the old man shrank away from me, scared out of his 
life. 

" 'Thunder of heaven !' I cried. 

"The right arm of the corpse ended with a stump — 
the jagged flesh showed that the man's hand had been 
chopped off with a sharp weapon! 

"I leaned over, and, taking an electric lantern from 
my pocket, I turned it on the dead man's face. 

"But the old tramp struck in now: 

" 'Say, what yer doin' there ? I found him. I told 
yer to come along with me, an' now yer've pushed me on 
one side and taken the whole show for yerself.' 

"I looked up at him. 

" 'You shut up !' I cried, 'an' leave me alone. If yer 
don't, I'll chuck yer in the river, an' that'll stop yer jaw.' 

"I must have looked mighty fierce, for the old chap 
slunk back, scared blue. 

"I continued my investigations. I took out of my 
pocket the photograph which we all had given to us. 
The man before me, reduced to the state of a mummy, 
was the one they had been looking for night and day for 
a month. It was Chauffard, the money-lender." 

"If you're so sure about it, what do you want to ask 
me?" said Dufreny. 

"One likes to help a comrade," replied the old detec- 
tive ; "although you are not a regular, there's a lot to say 
for you." 

"Much obliged. But I don't want you to take me into 
your confidence." 

"Bah !" said Pousse-Pousse, "with it all I like you, be- 
cause you're your father's son, and a brave man he was. 
And to tell you the truth, I need you." 

"Ah ! that's better. Now I'll listen to you." 
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"Well, I'm not on this case — I'm on the Deverly af- 
fair, and as yet I know nothing about it. Whereas, I 
know that you've got some spanking clues." 

"How do you know?" 

Pousse-Pousse scratched his head, looked around fur- 
tively, then opened his mouth to speak, then dosed it 
with a snap. 

After a short silence he said: 

"Son, I manage all right when it's old offenders, but 
I should never have thought of that dodge of the Door- 
gha statue." 

In spite of his almost British coolness, Dufreny started. 

"Pousse-Pousse," he said, "don't let your imagination 
run away with you, and don't bring in things that have 
nothing to do with the affair of the moment." 

"So! you want to play the shrewd with me? You are 
wrong, but never mind. If you like, we'll go and tell 
the chief that we've found Chauffard's body." 

"Is it still where you found it?" 

"Same place. And it could stay there a long time. It 
was carried there by a strong current, after that terrific 
storm on the night it was thrown in the Seine. It was 
covered with sand and lime, and the scorching sun last 
month dried the corpse and sort of petrified it like the 
cements which surround it." 

"That's strange!" 

"Maybe, but it's true all the same." 

"All right. But, meanwhile, somebody might have 
discovered it since last night." 

"No, they won't; I took precautions and hid it. Be- 
sides, no one passes by there. I gave the old tramp some 
money and told him not to speak of it, or I would have 
him arrested, and he went off too frightened to ask any 
f questions." 
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In the Dcverly case, as we have said, all the persons 
who had lived at the Villa des Roses had gone their dif- 
ferent ways, but the police kept a sharp watch upon each 
one's movements. 

Was the murderer among them? 

M. Gtrdec bit his moustache. He had the reports on 
the two cases open before him. He was just calling for 
his men when there came a knock on the door. 

The boy handed the chief a card on which was en- 
graved the name, "M. Bamet-Dufour." 

M. Cardec knew the name. It was a wealthy trades- 
man. He was tfie husband of pretty Mme. Bamet- 
Dufour, who visited Miss Goldwild's tea-rooms. On the 
card was written: 

M. Bamet-Dufovr presents his compliments to Monsieur U 
chef de la SiiretS and begs that he will grant him an interview. 
M. Barnet-Dufotu: has something to say regarding the murder 
of M. Chauffard. 

"Strange," thought M. Cardec, "this gentleman ar- 
rives exactly at the moment when I am thinking of the 
affair." 

"Show him in," he said to the boy. 

M. Barnet-Dufour came into the oflfice and bowed, 
then sat down in tfie chair that the chief offered him. 
He was a serious looking man of some forty years, im- 
maculately dressed, and altogether presenting a very 
good appearance. 

"You have something to say to me?" said the chief of 
the SilretS, 

"Motisieur,'' said the merchant, "I have hesitated for 
some time to take this step. I was afraid of disturbing 
you uselessly; but I think it is my duty as an honest 
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citizen to bring you some information which, ahiiongfa 
vague, might be of use to you." 

"Very good, sir. I thank you in advance." 

M. Cardec glknccd at the card. 

"It is about the Chauflfard affair, I understand. What 
information can you give me upon the case?" 

The merchant drew his chair a little nearer to M. 
Cardec's desk. 

"Monsieur" he said, "for some time I have had busi- 
ness relations with Monsieur Chauffard. He had under- 
taken to recover some money that was owing to me. He 
was a conscientious man, and he did my business in a 
most satisfactory manner. I had every confidence in him. 
Although our relations were purely on a business footing, 
he once spoke to me about a personal aflfair." 

"Ahr 

"Some time before he disappeared — I do not remember 
the date — I met him by chance on the boulevards." 

"When was that?" asked M. Cardec. 

"Let me see," repUed the merchant, searching his 
memory. "I cannot say exactly, but I think it was in 
June." 

"Continue, if you please." 

"Monsieur Chauffard seemed worried. His preoccu- 
pation was so obvious that I remarked upon it. He told 
me that he had domestic troubles, and that he proposed 
calling on my wife to speak of the matter to her. 

"I was much surprised, for he had never met my wife. 
I could not help showing my astonishment." 

Here the merchant stopped, appearing to hesitate. 

"Do not be afraid," said M. Cardec, looking at him. 
'•Justice is always grateful when a man helps to unmask 
a criminal. Speak out." 
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^It is not that I mmd, but I sun trying to collect my 
thoughts, so as to explain to you as clearly as possible." 

•^Exactly. I am listening.** 

''Chauffard then said that he wished to call upon my 
wife, because Ac was so widdy known^ and she would 
be the one who coold hdp him if At would.'* 

•'In ^diat way?" 

'^e then told me that he had a niece who was very 
pretty, and that she was absurdly in love with some 
man; and, to nip this schoolgirl romance in the bud, he 
had resolved to ask my wife if, among her friends, she 
could find a position for his niece as companion or nurs- 
ery governess." 

The chief of the Secret Service, while listening, had 
been turning over the leaves of the book before him. 

*TTie young girl of whom you speak is Mademoiselle 
Georgette Robert, who disappeared at the same time as 
her uncle, is she not?" 

*TrobaWy. I told Monsieur dauflfard that I would 
mention the matter to my wife. Then he began to speak 
to me upon a more serious subject" 

*TJpon what order?" 

'Tie told me he was exposed to great annoyances from 
a yom^ man of dubious morals, named Leon Laroche. 
It appears that this yotmg man insisted that he was 
Chauffard's son." 

"Indeed, that is interesting." 

M. Bamet-Dufour continued : 

"Monsieur dauflfard added that this individual had 
menaced him several times, and he would be constrained 
to have recourse to the police. I could not help smiling, 
for I knew that ChauflFard would not want the police 
mixed tq) in his aflFairs." 

M. Cardec raised his head. 
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"That is all I have to tell you, Monsieur," said the 
merchant, "and I hope you will be able to glean some 
light from my information." 

"Thank you, but permit me to ask you one question. 
How is it you did not come here sooner?" 

"Mon Dieu, Monsieur, I have had my stock-taking and 
have been very busy, and it is only recently that I heard 
that Chauffard was missing. I never read the *divers 
f aits' I have not the time." 

"I understand, and thank you again for bringping us 
this information. It undoubtedly will be useful." 

'^Monsieur/' said M. Bamet-Dufour courteously, "I 
wish you good day, and I shall be very happy if what I 
have told you can lead to good results." 

**We have already made great headway in the case." 

"Indeed," said the merchant, stopping on his way to 
the door, visibly interested. 

"Chauffard's body was found yesterday on the banks 
of the Seine. To-night all Paris will know of it." 

M. Bamet-Dufour paled. The news evidently caused 
him a great shock. 

"Is that so?" he said after a pause. "I knew him, and 
such a piece of news causes me some emotion. It was 
suicide, then?" 

"No. Everything leads us to believe that he was 
murdered." 

The merchant took up his hat that he had placed on 
a piece of furniture nearby. He was awkward in his 
movement, for, as he reached out his hand, he knocked it 
slightly. He could not suppress a sharp cry. 

"What is the matter?" said M. Cardec. 

"Oh, nothing ! I knocked my hand rather hard against 
the corner of the escritoire. The chief of the SuretS 
noticed that the merchant's right hand was much inflamed. 
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*Tfoa have a bad hand," he said, mterested. 

**It is nodiing. The other day I was loddng at the 
mechanism of a copying machine. It fell on my wrist, 
and caused a little sprain. It is not serious." 

"Doctor Bernard is here at this moment; if you like, 
he can see if this knock you have given it has aggravated 
the sprain«" 

"Oh, thanks," he replied, "but it is not at all necessary." 

"Just as you like." 

The chief of the Sureti said good morning and M. 
Bamet-Dufour retired with the ease of a man of the 
worid. M. Cardec's eye followed him curiously, and his 
face expressed a variety of thoughts. 

"Leon Laroche, the money-lender's natural son," he 
said — "Leon Laroche exists, in that the merchant is right 
feut why this step? It is strange, very strange! I must 
ktt into it." 



\ 
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CHAPTER X 
sasiice's drawing-room 

MBARNET-DUFOUR went to his home evidently 
• satisfied with the step he had taken. 
Although the merchant didiked being mixed up in 
a criminal affair, he felt that he had done right in callii^ 
npon the chief of the SuretS. Besides, M. Cardec had 
been most amiable. The merchant only felt uneasy be- 
cause Chauffard's body had been discovered. Under 
what circumstances, and by whom? "In any case,** 
thought M. Bamet-Dufour, "I have acted wisely in 
calling on the police. And now I must occupy mysrff 
with other things ; all this worries me." 

He went at once into Sabine's salon, to tell her how 
M. Cardec had received him. 

His wife's drawing-room was very up-to-date. Light 
flowered chairs, silk upholstery, a profusion of plants 
and flowers everywhere, embroidered cushions, beautiful 
lace and tulle at the windows, and the Louis XVI folding 
doors — in fact, an elegant apartment. But the individual 
note was missing. 

Dressed in a frou-frou gown of chiffon and lace, with 
arms and neck bare, Mme. Bamet-Ehlfour half reclined 
on a lounging chair of gilt wood. She was listening with 
half-dosed eyes to the compliments that Jose y Johannes 
was showering upon her. 
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A young man whom she met once or twice at smatt 
receptions, had called to pay his respects to the fak 
Sabine. 

Two or three young women, pale copies of tlie hostess, 
were present 

There was a flutter of excitement when M. Bamet- 
Dufoor appeared at has wife's "at home." 

"Man cher, wc did not expect you tWs afternoon,'' 
said Sabine, coming forward. 

"I had some important business which altered my 
usual habits. Bon jour, Jose; what a faithful one you are! 
Ladies, I am at your service." 

"Mon cher," said Sabine, "let me introduce you to 
M<msieur Charles Darmor, a very talented musician, who 
has kindly consented to come occasionally and play iot 
us." 

The young man came forward; he appeared very in- 
significant and somewhat bashful. The merchant simimed 
him up at a glance. Then he murmured : 

"Most kind, I am sure." 

The young musician went back to his seat in the cor- 
ner and did not appear to mind this cool greeting from 
the host 

Sabine turned to her husband. 

•Will yott have a cup of tea?" 

Thanks, yes." 

**Coine over here and I will pour it out for you." 

The merchant went over to his wife's small tea-taUe. 
She poured out a cup and offered it to him, saying in a 
k>w voice: 

"WeUr 

M. Bamet-Dufour looked around the room. The la- 
£es had captured Johannes, and the young musician. 
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dreaming withottt doobt of liie laurels of Chopin, sat in 
his diair with half-dosed eyes. 

**It's all right," said M. Bamet-Dafoiir, scarcely 
moving his lips. 

Then aloud he said: 

"I never miss an opportunity to spend a few moments 
with Sabine." 

"What a model husband!" 

"Don't say that/' said Sabine, laughing, "or he might 
believe it. But how quiet you are, Monsieur Darmor!" 

"I know so little," said the musician, modestly; "be- 
sides, just now there is nothing going on in Paris apart 
from the e3q)loits of the Apaches of Montmartre and 
Menilmontant." 

The ladies made a little, disdainful g^mace at the 
mention of Apaches. 

"They are vile people, and I don't like to hear one talk 
of them. These Apaches do not interest me at aU,** said 
Sabine. 

Jose y Jcdiannes agreed with his fair friend. 

'Then, ladies, I need not rdate to you what I heard 
tiiis afternoon." 

"Oh, yes! What is it?" 

"Wdl, it appears that they have arrested the persons 
who committed those two crimes at the Pont de Neuilly." 

Sabine looked aimoyed. 

This yoimg man certainly showed little tact in choosing 
a subject of drawing-room conversation. M. Bamet- 
Dufour and the Spaniard also showed by their manner 
that they did not consider this talk apropos. 

But the women said eagerly : 

"Wto was it?" 

^Tfou a^ me too much, ladies " 
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^'Monsieur/' mtemq>ted Bamet-JDufour, ''what yoa 
ftate is not trtie. I don't know who gave yon tiiat m- 
Sormatioa, but I have just had a long talk with tiie chi e f 
ti die Secret Service upon tiiis very sobject, and nothing 
be said led me to suppose that they had arrested, or were 
about to arrest the murderers." 

"'What singular preoccupati<»is you have. Monsieur/' 
murmured Sabine. 

^Mon Dieu, Madame," said tiie musician, looking con- 
fused, ^I thought that if there is one thing whidi inter- 
ests all honest pec^le, it is the capture of criminals. I 
must beg your pardon if I have di^leased you in speak- 
ixxg of things which all Paris is talking about, by reascm 
of the numerous obstacles which confront the police in 
iwotecting the citizens' safety." 

"Oh, I assure you I am not pleased or diqdeased," 
said Sabine, dryly. "I simply think ths^ these Apaches 
do not deserve so much honor. They are talked about 
far too much; it is a bad advertisement." 

A few minutes later the yout^ musician took leave of 
his hostess. Jose had left yiitiiit tiiey were discussing the 
doings of die Apadies. 

"Eh bien, Edouard," said Sabine, drc^)pcng into a diatr, 
as her last visitor dq>arted, "vdiat do you dunk of that 
musician?" 

"Bah! — he's sinqdy an idiot! Don't receive him rwxt 
time. And now li^en to something serious I have to tdl 
you." 
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CHAPTER XI 

AT THE SlJRETfi 

MCARDEC had sent for Pottsse-Pousse and Dn- 
• freny to ccHne to his <^ce. Smce the discoTcry 
of Chattffard's body the two sleuths had made a treaty 
of alliance. 

They had renewed their inyesti^;ations m the money- 
lender's house, and the result had only confirmed their 
first yerificatkm. The tiiieves had stolen some papers. 
Were they Talnes for large sums? It was difficult to 
rq>ly to this question, for tiiey had not found the smallest 
sign of any accounts, whidi was very strange, considering 
that Giauffard was known as a me&odical man, espe- 
cially when it was to his interest to be so. They had 
also searched in vain for his niece; was she guilty or 
was sbe a yictim? 

It was impossible to beBcve that a young girl living a 
quiet, secluded life could have conceived sudi an abonir 
inaUe crime. 

The supposition that the niece had been murdered by 
the thieves who had killed her unde^ seemed the most 
plausible. And yet tiiere was no sign that a struggte 
had taken place between the young giri and tiie criminals. 

On this particular morning the chief had sent for 
Pousse-Pousse and Dufreny. He was in a bad humor. 

"Look here,** he said to his two men, "you two are 
just messii^ about. Your brutality, Pousse-Pousse^ 
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• o n i ctifne s plays you a bad turn, and your whims and 
fancier, Dufreny, can i^y you a trick. I don't think 
Bittcfa of your do<^;es and maneuvers. I gave you the 
first particulars of both cases and you have brought ab- 
solutely nodiii^ in since. Things are just the same as 
tbey were at tfie beginning. Que diablei This afternoon 
you are to go and see Monsieur de Montelberg," con- 
tinued M. Cardec, addressing Pousse-Pousse, "and you 
have nothing to tell him concerning these cases." 

"All the same," replied Pousse-Pousse, "I have my 
suspicions, but nothing certain. We've been talking over 
the case with Monsieur Tarby at Courbevoie ; he believes 
that Madame Deverly is innocent, and Louis Chottin, the 
secretary, is sure that she is guilty. But it's only a 
stq>position.'' 

"I think that Tarby is right," said their chief, "but 
one never knows. Are you on the track of that Josephine 
and her lover ?^ 

"Sure !'* 

"I don't think it is on that side where the knot is. 
Those two are mixed up in it, but there is something 
deeper." 

"Bron and I are going to work on the two cases to- 
gether," said Dufreny. 

"That's good, but you know it is the result that counts." 

"We have good grounds to work on, and I feel sure 
that we shall be able to tell you something satisfactory 
before long." 

"Well, tell Monsieur de Montelberg that. He wants 
acts, not words. Don't encroach upon the police force; 
remember that you are an irr^;ular, and not an oflfe:ial." 

Dufreny bowed to his chief. 

"Thank you for your advice. Monsieur/' he said, "or, 
rather, your orders. I shall profit by them," 
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M. Cardec turned to Pousse-Pousse. 

*T[ congratulate you upon finding the body, Bron," he 
said. "Chance or not, you found it all the same; and 
' you, Dufreny, if you dcm't get up to too many of yoar 
fanciful tricks, I tfiink we can count upcm you. 

"Now," he continued, "these two murders are not the 
w<»k of Apaches. You must seardi among Ae sur- 
roundings of the victims. Keep in this circle; enlarge 
it if you like, but don't get out of it. And one thing 
more — I am positively sure that Aese two murders are 
connected one with the other in some way. Now go, 
boys, and let your zeal justify the good reputation of 
the Paris police." 
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CHAPTER XII 

A MYSTERIOUS VISITOR 

MME. DEVERLY lived a very retired life since the 
terrible catastrophe which deprived her, at the age 
of twenty-five, of the husband who worshiped her. 

The young widow now bestowed all her love on little 
Ludenne. She occupied the first floor in an old house. 
She had taken the apartment because there was a large 
garden where she C(Hild sit with her child without being 
an object of curiosity to the neighbors. There were only 
two apartments in the house — ^Adrienne's and the owner's 
— ^an M lady, who lived almost all the year in the coun- 
try. The owner rented one of the rooms on the roof to 
a man, but he left very eariy of a morning and returned 
at a late hour. 

Adrienne seldom went out, and only received calls from 
Dr. Lapaume. She had kept Therese with her; the 
sinq>le girl was very devoted to her mistress. 

It was nine o'clock. Mme. Deverly had just put her 
little giri to bed, and die was sitting very sadly under 
the lamplight, trying to fix her attention on the newspaper 
she held in her hand. Therese c^ned the door. 

"Madame/* she said, '*1 have finished my woric; is 
there anythii^ more yoa require?" 

**No, Therese, thank you — ^you can go to bed now." 

The maid withdrew silently. She knew that when 
''Madame was in her black tlKmghts," as she expressed 
it, it was better not to talk. 
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The servant slept in a room next to the kitchen, at Ac 
hriher end of the hall and away from the rest of Ac 
apartment. 

As soon as Therese had gone, Adrienne got up and 
walked up and down the room. 

**Ten o'clock,'* she murmured, ''he will be here soon; 
how my heart beats!" 

Her golden hair looked more brilliant and finer in 
amtrast to the black she wore. Her skin seemed fairer 
and her lips more crimson. Her large, gray eyes were 
full of sadness. She was a woman made to love and to 
be loved. 

The large clock at the Pantheon struck the quarter of 
ten. Then all was silent. This comer of Paris at night 
is so quiet that one might think oneself in a deserted 
town, 

Mme. Deverly went into the hall and listened. A 
noise, so slight that a person not expecting it would cer- 
tainly not have heard it, made her start Then there 
was a scratching on the door. She opened it softly and 
a man stood in the dark. She took his hand and said 
in a low voice, "Come." 

He followed her into her room. For one moment she 
stood and listened, then she closed the door. 

**We are alone here," she said; "if Therese wakes up 
and ccMnes here for some reason, you can hide behind 
the curtains." 

Then she looked at the man and threw her arms 
around his neck. 

**Leon, mon Leon," she cried, "I must love you indeed 
to risk all these dangers. If they knew that you were 
here, we should both be lost" 

"Adrienne, darling Adrienne, it is terrible. There are 
moments when I feel I must give myself up." 
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'*No, never, do not do that," said Mme. Deverly^ 
dutching his hand. 

He was a man about twenty-eight years of age, of me- 
dium height, dark eyes and hair, and a pale face. He 
had the look of a man who had suffered morally and 
physically. He seemed depressed, but at moments his 
eyes would flash with energy and strei^^ of will. 

**Whafs to be done?*' he said. **I can't get away; 
my description has been sent broadcast At the first 
three steps I take I shall be arrested.*' 

"But you have been able to get here, Leon.** 

•'At what imce !** 

*'And how will you get back?" 

"I shall not go far. I have a friend who lives in the 
Rue Lhomond. He lives alone in a house which stands 
in a garden surrounded with a high wall. He is expecting 
me, and he will hide me. I am sure of his discretion; 
first, because he is a friend, and secondly, because he has 
taken refuge in France; he has been compromised in a 
Nihilistic affair, and he has no desire to meet the police. 
So I am safe with him." 

"Leon, the police have their eye upon me; I know it. 
No matter which way I turn, I see no outlet" 

"Adrienne, I repeat to you, in ten days, if there is no 
change in our situation, I shall give myself up." 

"I forbid you to!" cried Adrienne. "If not for your 
own self, think of her. Remember, I forbid you to speak. 
For her sake, you shall not!" 

Mme. Deveriy showed an energy of which one would 
not have believed her capable. 

Tor her? Yes, for her! I will remember," said the 
man. "Now I have seen you, I must go, but I would like 
first to kiss little Lucienne; it wiH give me courage." 
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"She is sotind asleq); you will not wake her," said 
Adrienne. "Come." 

She went into a little room leading out of her own and 
lifted a white curtain from a small bed. The child was 
asleep. The man stooped down and kissed her tenderly 
on the forehead. 

"Poor little one," he said, "what tragedy has come 
into her life !" 

Adrienne sighed. 

"Now I will go to my friend in the Rue Lhomond/' 
continued the man. "I shall not be able to go out from 
there often. I hope I shall have an opportunity soon to 
start for America." 

"Oh, Leon, Leon!" cried Adrienne. 

"There, there! Perhaps something may happen be- 
fore then," said the man. "In any case, you arrange to 
see Marie, as we must now call her. You will have 
news of me through my friend, Serge Jablow, and you 
can tell Marie. Courage, dearest; a little while ago I 
fdt hopeless, but now it seems that something might 
happen to change matters." 

"You must go now, Leon," said Adrienne, looking at 
him tenderly. "I will give you what you came for; I 
have no other way to give you money. See ; here is five 
hundred francs. I give it to you in cash so that you 
can use it easily." 

"Thank you, thank you, Adrienne! Good-by! Who 
knows when we shall meet again?" 

"Listen!" cried Adrienne, with a startled look. "I 
hear some one walking outside." 

There were three discreet knocks on the door. 

"Who can it be at this hour ? We are lost, Leon !" 

The man had clutched Mme. Deverly's arm. 

'T. will hide behind the curtain. Go and ask who it is." 
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Adiienne walked like a soamambulist through the hall. 

"Who is there r' she called out. 

'The concierge, Madame/* said a voice. "I am sorry 
to disturb you, but have you heard anything?" 

"Heard anything! What do you mean?" said Adri- 
enne, who had regained her coolness. "I am in my night- 
robe ; I was in bed ; I cannot open the door." 

*'Bien, bien, Madame," said the old man; "just now 
the man who lives up in the attic came home as usual, 
and then a few minutes later there was a ring, and he 
came in ag^ain. I asked him if he had been out again, 
and he said no. I am puzzled. So I thought I would 
kx>k around the house and see if there is any one about." 

'*You have been dreamii^, Father Doucet. It is your 
first sleep." 

"That may be," said 4e dd msai, "because the lodger 
found the street door open, and I pulled the cordon, 
bunking that some one rang. Never mind — I am not 
goti^ to bed at once. One never knows — ^there are so 
many robbers about. Bon soir, Madame; I'm sorry I 
woke you up." 

"(^! never mind." 

Adrienne listened until the old man's footsteps died 
wpay. 

**Oh, how will Leon get out from here now?" she said. 

She went quickly back to the bedroom. She lifted the 
Cttrtain; then gave a cry. 

Her my^erious visitor had disappeared! 
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CHAPTER XIII 

AT THE "golden HAT" 

THIS notice was stuck on the front of a music-hall 
of the lowest order in the Avenue de Saint Ouen: 

TO-NIGHT M. NARCISSE WHX GIVE 
HIS REPERTOIRE. 

HE WILL IMPERSONATE M. MAYOL. 

The place was patronized by crooks, young and old, 
whose pallor indicated that they had served long terms 
in prison, active Apaches, and rough workmen with their 
wives, who came there to seek distraction after their 
day's work. Paris is such a strange mixture of all classes 
and conditions that one sees in the center of this scum 
of the g^eat city a kernel of honest workmen — ^the men 
who work in the refineries of Saint Ouen and the numer- 
ous factories — ^massed together on this point of the 
Parisian periphery. 

As one goes into the music-hall which bears the pre- 
tentious name of the Golden Hat one is caught by the 
strong odor of musty chicory and wood alcohol. 

But every one seemed very much at ease and very 
gay and happy. They were all somewhat excited. This 
hilarious state was caused by the notice announcing the 
appearance of M. Narcisse. No one knew who he was, 
or from whence he came. The manager had given them 
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to understand that it was a singer from the "Ambas- 
sadeurs," who would not let tiiem print his own name 
on the posters. 

Two people came noisily into the hall. The woman, 
with her hair all waved, dressed in a pink dress, was 
Josephine. She was followed by the Serpent. For the 
occasicm M. Bribri thought it interesting to dress in a 
khaki-colored suit like a gjocwn. It fitted him skin-t^t. 
With tills smart attire he wore, pulled over his ears, the 
vile casquette, which is like a badge on the head of 
certain types of individuals. 

"Tiens! There's Bribri/' cried out a big man who was 
sitting in the front row. "Come over here, you and 
your spouse, I'll give you a drink." 

"Ever)rwhere one goes one meets a pal," cried the 
Apache. "We're comin', Fil-a-Beurre. Come on, Fi- 
fine." 

Mxnt. Fifine flew between the tables laden witii warm 
wine and cherries in brandy. She was proud to sit with 
the smart man, who was nidmamed Fil-a-Beurre on ac- 
count of his former trade. He had once been a dairy- 
man. 

Josephine had given up service ; she omsidered it now 
far beneatii her dignity. She sacrificed hersdf now en- 
tirely to Bribri's happiness, who glided her in a very 
profitable path. Josephine had always been romantic 

"Well, fascinating Fifine," said the man, "what arc 
you going to take, angel ?" 

"My digestion is not very good," said Josephine, lan- 
gruidly. "I think I'll take a little kiimmel." 

"That goes for the kiimmel ! Three kummels, gargonf 

The waiter at the Golden Hat represented "respect- 
ability." He wore a white apron, and also a white collar 
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and shirt, which naturally made a great impression upoi 
the lady customers. He looked at the three imposingly, 
and, with tfie gravity of an English clergyman during 
prayers, he murmured: 

"Fifteen sous a glass extra for kiimmel." 

This uncalled-for remark annoyed Bribri's suscep- 
tibility. 

"What d'ye say? Did yer ask what time it was, 
hirding?*' he cried. "Do we look broke? We're good 
for twenty drinks." 

"The moment that the gentlemen have the money, I 
have nothing to object to," said the hireling, with dignity. 

"We can pay for all we want. Understand that?" 

This loud talk disturbed the performance. 

"Hi ! put him out !" shouted a little, old man, as dry as 
parchment, who was seated the other side of Fil-a-Beurre. 

Then, "Put 'em out ! put 'em out !" came from all sides. 

"Oh, la, la! Because Madame has glued a dress on 
her body that she made out of a paper lamp-shade, she's 
so mighty high and lofty!" yelled one. 

"Order ! Order ! Thunder !" screamed the audience in 
the back rows, who could not see what was going on. 

The Serpent stood up on his chair. 

"You lot of camels, yer !" he cried. "Buckle up !" 

At a sign from the man who was supposed to keep 
order, the manager came out, looking somewhat fright- 
ened. 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen, be calm," he implored. "What 
the deuce — you're among respectable, well-behaved 
peofJe " 

A loud laugh greeted this assertion, and the incident 
dosed. 

The audience waited impatiently for the handsome 
Narcisse to appear, for the manager had told them that 
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he was a veritable Adonis; this naturally caused a little 
flutter of excitement among the ladies. 

Bribri had ordered more drinks, to which Fil-a-Beurre 
had been graciously invited. The gargon had demanded 
payment down^ and Bribri had taken out a louis from 
among several others. 

**Bigre de Bigre" cried FIl-a-Beurre, "where'd yer 
get the rhino?" 

"Worked for it" 

"Not you!" said Fil-a-Beurre. "Who'd yer knock 
down for it?" 

"Nobody. But ITl tell yer. Fifine has a South Amer- 
ican who gives her everything she wants," said Bribri in 
a whisper; "maybe tiierell be something for you in it. 
I want to talk to yer." 

"Not here ; it ain't safe. I can smdl the 'bulls.' After 
the show we'll go to a little cabaret I know. I'm going 
to ask Narcisse to come." 

"I don't much like new blokes." 

"He's one of us. We were in jail together," he said, 
dropping his voice. "I hc^d him 'cause I know some- 
thing about a gonzesse." 

"What are you two jabbering about?" demanded Uk 
belle Fifine. 

"Serious matters, man hSbi," said tiie Serpent. 

A murmur ran through the hall. The name Narcisse 
had been slipped into a frame on tfie right of the stage. 

The orchestra, which was represented by a man at 
a piano, struck up the opening chords of the "Petite 
Tonkinoise." 

The spectators waited, breathless. At last he appeared. 
The man who walked on to the stage was the living image 
of Mayol. It was impossible to detect any di£Ference 
between this M. Narcisse and the celebrated singer. The 
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Gq>ressioii, the gestures, Ae vray of dcnng the hair — all 
were admiraUy xtnitated. It was even more pronounced 
when he sang. Nardsse scored a treihendous success. 
He was recalled a dozen times. FH-a-Beurre, Bribri, 
and JosejAine made a very noisy applause. The singer 
seemed to appreciate it, for he turned and bowed to them 
several times. From this moment the performance 
dragged. The audience scarcely listened to the poor 
cabots who followed. Only a woman who danced an 
epileptic jig received a bravo or two. 

At midnight the concert closed, and tfie public walked 
on to the Avenue de Saint Ouen and tiie adjoining 
streets. 

**Cc»ne on, les aminche^!' said Fil-a-Beurre to his 
friends. 

''Wbcrer 

'^ a quiet i^ce between Ae cemetery and the kids' 
boq»taL'' 

Josefdmie was very thoughtful. She had heard them 
say tiiat the handscHne Nardsse woukl be of the party, 
aiKl die fdt vagudy troubled. Of course, Bribri had 
special attractions. But Nardsse! Once or twice Jose- 
jdune had fdt the singer's eyes fixed upon her, and she 
had trembled wi& an emotion that she had never ex- 
perienced before. When he sang the love-songs, he was 
lookii^ at her, and seemed to be addressing her per- 
sonally; and when he joined the tips of his fillers and 
threw a kiss Fifine positivdy felt the caress on her cheek, 
and it was perfectly delidous ! She felt the same emotion 
when listening to Nardsse as the grande dame ^vriio is 
transported by the ethereal notes of a tenor, di primo 
carteUo. 

So she f dlowed the two men silently. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

AT FATHER LARIFLA^S 

IN a two-Story house in tiie middle of some lots, a re- 
tired undertaker had opened a little wine-shop. His 
customers were mostly the grave-diggers from the ceme- 
tery and the attendants at the hospital near-by. Father 
Larifla was a jovial, gay old fellow ; his customers had 
nicknamed him "Larifla" because he was always singing. 
An artist had painted a sign which hung over tfie door, 
representing an undertaker at a funeral, dressed in his 
somber clothes and dancing a jig; in one hand he hdd a 
glass, in the other a bottle. A wit had written beneath 
the picture: 

One is better here than opposite, 

alluding to tiie cemetery on the other side of the road ; 
and another had added, in small writing beneath a finger 
pointing to the hospital : 

and also than at the place on the left. 

There were very few customers at the cabaret of an 
evening. Fil-a-Beurre, followed by the Serpent and 
Josephine, walked into the wine-shop as one who knows 
the house well. At this hour the place was empty. Father 
Larifla was dozing in his chair. 
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"Aliens! Houp'ld mannezingue of my heart!" cried 
Fil-a-Beurre, knocking on the zinc. "Here are cus- 
tomers, and first-class ones. Voild! voild! my princes. 
What can I serve you — cognac?" 

"First of all, a place where we can talk. We've got 
•ome important business to settle." 

"Very good," said Father Larifla. "I will give you a 
cabinet where you can sing all night, and no one will 
hear you. Tra, la, la ! tra, la, la !" 

"Here, stop that; we've had all the singing we want 
to-night, haven't we?" 

"For sure." 

"And listen," continued Fil-a-Beurre, "a gentleman 
is coming here soon — a, swell. He's a disguised prince 
from Tonkin. He's a friend o' mine. You bring him 
to us when he comes." 

"Understood, Monsieur." 

"Now, if any other sigs want to see me, I'm engaged," 
said Fil-a-Beurre, with the air of a grand seigneur giving 
orders to his valet. 

Father Larifla showed his customers into a little room 
without a window, furnished with a table and four chairs. 

"You'll be like kings here," he said, "a real tomb." 

"Here, we don't want that sort of a joke," said Bribri. 

"That's only my fun. Everybody laughs here." 

"Well, that's enough, we don't want it." 

"All right. I'll take my paws off, when I've served 
you." 

"We don't ask you to do that," said Fil-a-Beurre, go- 
ing to the door and closing it on the loquacious old man. 

The latter reopened it immediately. 

"Tonnere de Dieu!" shouted Fil-a-Beurre. "Keep 
outl" 
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"I just wanted to tell you tfiere's a bolt on the inside^ 
•o yoa can lode jooraelf in.*' 

"Good! Now take ycr hook/' 

"UndcTftand." said FaAcr Larifla, putting his litde 
finger to his left nostril 

Fil-a-Beurre flicked his eyelashes very slightly. He 
toudied the brass watch-chain he wore and rolled it two 
or three times round his thumb, then, after he had locked 
the door, he came back to his guests. 

"Now we can talk!" 

"VoUi! we're going to trust you. We're going to tell 
you the business, but you may be sure of one thing, if 
ever you squawk, on Ae faith of Bribri, yer won't stay 
on this earth long." 

Fll-a-Beurre put his hand to his heart "You distress 
me, comrade," he said 

"Allans f said Josephine, "if we can't trust one an- 
other, what's the good of being honest?" 

"For sure, we've got our principles," said Fil-a-Beurre. 

"Well, that's enough. Now listen." 

"That's what I've been wanting to do for an hour." 

"Filine, my particular girl here, got mixed up with the 
police." 

Fil-a-Beurre gave him a questioning look. 

"You know what I mean. That crime at Courbevoie. 
An architect croaked, you remember?" 

"Yes, yes, I remember," said Fil-a-Beurre. 

"And this poor Fifine had a deuce of a time getting 
out of it. They thought she had something to do with 
it, 'cause she knew me." 

" Tain't no reason," said Fil-a-Beurre. 

"For sure it ain't," chimed in Josephine. 

"Well, she got out of it and can breathe again now," 
said tfie Serpent. 
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"I believe yer. Yer both look as though yer having 
a swell time. You two are ever3rwhere. Now tcU us the 
business." 

The Serpent passed his tongue over his lips. 

"Well, Fifine's a very orderly girl, and while she was 
a lady's-maid she put aside a few things that was not 
'anted." 

"Ah!" 

"And she wants to get rid of 'em now." 

"You said something 'bout that the other day. I tell 
yer there's only Narcisse who can do the business with- 
out danger. He knows lots of actresses and women 
who'll buy, without asking questions. That's why I told 
him to come here." 

Josephine had drawn near. The name of Narcisse 
had suddenly aroused her. 

"Then it is true that he's coming? Ill ask him to 
sing some songs." 

"Business first, pleasure after," said the Serpent, sen- 
tentiously. 

"Have you got the loot?" said Fil-a-Beurre, leaning 
over the table. 

The Serpent took a long packet out of his pocket. He 
opened it carefully and disclosed a morocco leather case 
with gold fittings. He touched the spring. The dim 
light from the lamp fell upon a mag^nificent ornament 
which lit up the poor room with its dazzling brilliancy. 

"Oh !" cried Fil-a-Beurre, holding out his hand to take 
the jewd. 

"Halt there!" cried the Serpent. 

"Well, yer can't sell things if yer don't know what, 
they are. How do I know it's the real thing?" 

"On my honor it is," said the Serpent, sublimely un- 
aware of the irony of his words. 
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At tiiis moment there was a knock on the door. 

Bribri and Josephine looked at each other anxiously. 
The latter closed the jewel-case and slipped it into his 
pocket 

"It's Narcisse." 

Josephine actually blushed. Bribri frowned. As he 
had already said, he did not care to let strangers know 
his business affairs. But in this matter he had no choice, 
for he was obliged to let some one sell the jewels for him. 

Fil-a-Beurre pulled back the bolt and Narcisse came 
in. He was not so handsome as he had appeared on the 
stage. He had discarded the blond wig, and his own 
dark hair was plastered down and looked very greasy; 
his nails were neglected. The well-cut evening suit that 
he had worn at the Golden Hat was replaced by an old 
colored shirt without a collar, and a coat of brown 
cheviot. His very voice seemed different. Josephine 
made a grimace. It was difficult to believe that this or« 
dinary-looking man was the handsome actor who had 
made such an impression upon her, but the moment his 
bright, magnetic eyes met hers she recognized the look, 
although it seemed somewhat harder and more deter- 
mined. 

"Father Larifla," said the singer, "before you go, 
bring us a half bottle of mark." 

"Ah! tiiat's what I call the manners of a gentleman," 
said Fil-a-Beurre, admiringly. 

Father Larifla, contrary to his usual custom, placed the 
bottle on the table without a word and disappeared. 

Narcisse had taken a seat between Fil-a-Beurre and 
Josephine. 

"My pal says that you want me to do something for 
you. We'll talk of that later. First of all we'll make 
acquaintance. Here's to you!" 
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He fiDed the glasses to Ae brim, ihea turned to Jose- 
phine and said : 

"Here's good luck, fascinating Fifinel** 

"You know my name, then?" said the girl, 

"For sure and certain ; don't yoa remember seeing me 
at Mother Cazali's— Hotel de la Paix?" 

"P'r'aps," said Josephine, "but I don't go Aere often. 
It ain't my style ; it's too mixed" 

"The President and the King of England don't stop 
there often, but when one's in a hurry " 

"Well, I'm glad you two know each other," said Fil- 
a-Beurre. "Yer see, Nardsse, these two want to get rid 
of some jewelry they've got" 

"That's easy enough." 

"We're not in a hurry," said the Serpent, "and we 
don't want to give 'em up except at a good price. I've 
got two things — a pendant and a ring. We've had a 
tip on the ring; it's worth two thousand balls." 

Narcisse looked hard at the Serpent. 

"Have you got the patent and the certificate of pos- 
session, to ask such a price?" 

"I've got all that's needed, an' I ain't going to be 
stung." 

"Well, let's see them." 

The Serpent drew out the case again, opened it, and 
laid it on the table. 

"The guy who tries to nab 'em won't have a chance 
to go to paradise — I warn yer!" 

"I've got the same thing in my pocket as you've got 
in yours. I never go about unaccompanied." 

Narcisse took two small American revolvers out of his 
pocket. 

''AUonsr said Fil-a-Beurre. "What's the good of 
sparring? Why can't yer be friends?" 
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"I ask nothing better/' said Nardsse, "but he puts on 
such airs." 

To stop the wrangling, Josephine took up the case. 

"Ain't it a beauty !" she said. 

It was an exquisite antique pendant. In the center 
was a large ruby the shape of a heart, surrounded with 
diamonds; above that was a baron's crown in stones of 
all colors — sapphires, emeralds, and diamonds. A large 
gray pearl set between the ruby and the crown brought 
out the deep fire from the ruby. It was a magnificent 
jewel of great value. 

The Serpent then drew out of his pocket a marquise 
ring, the same that the landlady of the Black Cock had 
remarked on Josephine's finger. 

Narcisse looked at the jewels. 

"Won't be easy to get rid of them," he said. "The 
ring might go, but that heart'll be a devil of a thing. 
Have to get the stones taken out; if we don't we'll be 
pinched right away." 

"Do as you like Iwut that I ain't going to let them 
out o' my hands unless I get fifteen hundred balls." 

Narcisse examined the jewels with sharp eyes. 

"Well," said the Serpent, "what yer thinking of?" 

"Nothing. I was only wondering who I could pass 
*cm on to without danger. First of all, I don't do work 
like this without a candle. I'm taking all the responsi- 
bility, 'cause I've got to sell them. I want to know how 
to act if I have any trouble. Where'd they come from?" 

"A friend gave 'em to us to mind." 

"Nice way you're minding them." 

"He's dead. We ain't oWiged to give 'em up to his 
relations." 

"Don't try to fool me, or I shall think you knifed a 
bloke to nab all he'd got" 
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Bribri turned green. 

''You Ue!" he cried. 

"An the same, yoar wife didn't give 'em to you." 

"And why not, pray?" cried Flfine. 

"How — ^you? Charming Fifine! But there — ^it don't 
surprise me. You look like a clever wcmian, but I'll tell 
what I think — ^you got 'em from your late missus, Ma- 
dame Deverly. 

"You lie!" cried the Serpent again. 

The Serpent and Josephine jumped up from their 
chairs. 

"You've already said that once," said Narcisse, coldly. 
"What does it matter to me where you got the loot from ? 
I only want to be safe an' not get pinched. If you don't 
tell me where yer got 'em — catch me helping yer." 

"The comrade is right," said Fil-a-Beurre, "he don't 
mean no offense ; an' if he's going to get rid of 'em, it's 
to his interest to keep his mouth shut. What do you 
think, belle Fifine?" 

"For sure." 

"Well, all right," said Bribri; "I like to trust a pal, 
but he ain't got to squawk." 

"Well, then, as these came from the architects, they 
can't be sold in France. Now, I know a chap in London, 
and 111 write to him. Hell send the money over at once. 
Was that all they had at the villa?" 

"Oh," said the Serpent, who was decidedly dominated 
by Narcisse, "we got a gold ticker, but we swopped it 
last week." 

"Foolish — very foolish." 

"Oh, he won't split!" 

"Never can tell," said Fil-a-Beurre. 

"You might have got more than that. If I'd worked 
at the Villa des Roses, I'd have more than that." 
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''One nabs what one can. Ain't it so, Fifine?" 

But Mile. Josephine was very preoccupied; she was 
looking hard at Narcisse and Fil-a-Beurre. A moment 
ago she had dropped her handkerchief under the table, 
and in stooping to pick it up she had been amazed to see 
Fil-a-Beurre's foot stretched over Narcisse's foot. 

At this very moment Narcisse turned and saw her face. 
They understood each other at once. 

Narcisse put his hand to his revolver, but the girl 
jumped up quickly and rushed to the door. 

"Run for yer life — he's a bull !" she cried, as she pulled 
the bolt. 

"Not so quick, my children!" cried Narcisse, leveling 
his revolvers at the Serpent, while Fil-a-Beiure grabbed 
Josephine. 

''Tonnfre, Father Larifla, open the door or 111 fire," 
cried the Apache, cocking his pistol. 

"Shouldn't let yourself be taken, son. What can a 
poor old man do against the police?" 

The Serpent pulled the trigger; there was a g^eat 
noise, but no harm done. 

Then a huge form rushed into the room, and before 
the Apache could say "ouf* he was clutched by two pow- 
erful arms, thrown to the floor, turned over and jumped 
upon, and Pousse-Pousse, who had come to give Dufreny 
a hand, said triumphantly : 

"At last we've got one. Now we can laugh." 

"I told them this was the place to laugh," said Father 
Larifla, beaming. "Tra, la, la, la !" 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE INQUIRY 

THE Serpent de Fortif and his companion had easfly 
fallen into the trap that Gaston Dufreny for some 
time had been preparing for them. The late dairyman 
had been won by the help of a small gratuity, and as to 
Father Larifla — ^he was one of the numerous subsidiaries 
whom the police call indicators. 

Now that the two thieves were arrested, tiie inquiry 
relative to the crime at the Villa des Roses could advance. 
A summons had been served upon Mme. Deverly, her 
maid, Therese, and Mile. Gisele Provins. They were to 
meet that day at M. dc Montelberg's office. There had 
been some difficulty in reaching the young governess; 
she had taken a position with a rich South American 
family who were spending the season at Biarritz. 

The great clock of the Palais had just struck nine. 
The judge was in his private office with Dufreny and 
Pousse-Pousse. On his desk, within reach of his hand, 
were the jewels that had been found on the Apache. 

"We shall assuredly make some progress this morn- 
ing,'* said M. de Montelberg. "But I do not think that 
we shall clear the mystery; several things are still very 
puzzling." 

The two sleuths listened in silence. Pousse-Pousse 
looked at his great fists, which, to him, represented his 
best chances of succeeding, while Dufreny kept a re- 
spectful attitude. 
"Of course, Dufreny," said the magistrate, "to get at 
87 
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the truth yon hare had rccoorsc to some of your tricks, 
which do more honor to your talents as a comedian than 
to the law, whose dignity tiicy somewhat rub." 

'^Monsieur," said Dufreny, ''if I had not disguised my- 
self as a caf^ concert-singer, I could not have secured 
gone at it the wrong way, but the end justifies the means." 
the jewels so easily, and," he continued, "I may have 

"Very well. I want to examine these jewels." 

The magistrate took from his pocket a beautiful lens, 
with Louis XVI setting of chased gold, and hegam to 
minutdy inspect the ornament. 

"Monsieur/* said Dufreny, "a careful examination of 
these jewels has convinced me of one thing ; that is, that 
for a long time they have not been worn, especially the 
pendant." 

"Ah!" 

'*Yes; not only does the gold and platinum mounting 
lack the polish of jewels that are frequently worn, but 
the links of this small chain show a piece that must have 
been broken for a long time. It would have been im- 
prudent, if not impossible to wear it as it is." 

"What do you draw from that?" 

"Simply that Madame Deverly has not worn the orna- 
ment for a long time." 

"That's nothing extraordinary. Madame Deverly was 
in a fairly modest position, and it is very strange that 
she should possess such a valuable ornament." 

"And then," continued Dufreny, "a noticeable tiling is 
that the diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds com- 
posing this pendant are old ; the bezel dates at least sev- 
enty years back. These claws which bold the stones are 
of the Louis Philippe epoch." 

"Ah! so you are a connoisseur, man cher Dufreny?" 
said the magistrate, smiling; "my compliments." 
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"Observant, more or less, Monsieur," said Dufrcoy, 
modestly. "But to continue — ^then this mounting and the 
stones are old, they show this slight dimness which cBs- 
appears with rubbing, while this great pearl is extraor- 
dinarily alive, and after examining it with a microscope, 
I am convinced that it has had a prolonged and recent 
contact with the sea." 

"Then what do you draw from these facts?" 

"Absolutely nothing. I do not permit myself to draw 
conclusions. I submit these facts to your sagacity, that 
is all." 

M. de Montelberg appeared very satisfied with Du- 
freny's reply. 

"Good!" he said. "Sherlock Holmes's laurels prevent 
you from going to sleep. Probably you are right. And 
now I want you both to stay around while the witnesses 
are giving their testimony. I may need you presently." 

The two detectives left the room, and the magistrate 
gave the order for the prisoners to be brought in, one 
after the other. 

They were both accompanied by a lawyer appointed by 
the court. 

The Serpent came in first He looked rather pitiful; 
tintil now luck had favored him, and he had felt himself 
free from unpleasant ccwisequences. 

After the formalities, in which he gave his name as 
Felix Bourdier, alias the Serpent de Fortif, alias Bribri, 
the judge said : 

"Jewels of great value were found in your possession, 
which, according to your own statement, came from the 
Villa des Roses. How did you get those jewels?" 

Bribri looked at the magistrate with frightened eyes. 
He opened his mouth two or three times to speak, closed 
it again, then finished by saying in a hoarse voice : 
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"First of all, I never stole 'em." 

"How did they come into your possession?" 

"My wife gave 'em to me." 

"Whom do you call your wife? Is it the girl, Josephine 
Marnier?" 

"Yes, judge, 'cause we're always together like turtle- 
doves!" 

"Then it was this woman who stole the jewels from 
her mistress ?" 

Bribri rolled questioning eyes to his lawyer. He was 
a young man handling his first criminal case. Not quite 
accustomed to the denials from the prisoners, he was not 
qtiite sure if his client was guilty. He made a sign to* 
the prisoner not to be afraid, but to continue. 

"My wife told me they had given her those things," 
said the man. "I didn't know they was real. I thought 
it was all fake stuflF." 

"Be careful what you say, and think of the gravity of 
the suspicions which fall upon you." 

The judge stopped a moment, then fixed his eyes on 
the priscmer. M. de Montelberg's steely lode was able 
to hypnotize prisoners. 

"Think of this," he said slowly. "It is a question— 
of — ^the murder — of Monsieur Deverly — ^the architect." 

The Serpent turned green. The beads of perspiration 
stood out on his clammy skin. At that moment he had 
such a repulsive aspect that never had he so well deserved 
his nickname — Serpent. 

He staggered and would have fallen if an attendant 
had not pushed a chair toward him. 

"No! no!" he cried, gasping. "I didn't kill him. I 
didn't do it ; I swear it. You can ask Josephine !" 

''I do not hide from you that if you cannot justify the 
Qossesskm of the jewels your case is nil," said the judge. 
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"You have declared befwe witnesses, with whom you 
will be confronted presently, that these jewels were taken 
from tihe Villa des Roses. For you to have procured them 
you did not stop at a crime. Besides, you have killed a 
man before. You killed one of your comrades with a 
knife as he was coming out of a dancing-hall at Menil- 
montant. That was two years ago, and you ran away to 
Germany and disguised yourself; then you committed 
some crimes there and came back to France. You were 
tracked, and you were going to be arrested." 

"None o' that's true ; I can prove it ain't !" 

*Take the prisoner away and brii^ in Josephine Mas^ 
nier," said the judge. 

When Josephine learned of what she and her lover 
wa^ accused, she uttered the most terrible shridcs, and 
protested her innocence. 

When the judge asked her where she got the ring and 
the pendant, she admitted that they came from the Villa 
des Roses. 

She said she had found them in the garden ; they could 
get no other avowal from h«-. Botii she and her lover 
vdiemently denied that they were accomplices in the 
murder. 

M. de Montdberg frowned. He was beginning to 
think that he would have some trouble in making the 
two thieves confess. He sent Josephine from the room, 
and called in Mme. Deverly. 

Adrienne, in her simple mourning garments, without 
any suggestion of coquetry or affectation, was at once 
ravishing and appealing. The somber Wack suited her 
delicate complexion and golden hair to perfection. A 
judge is a man after all, and in spite of his impeccable 
demeanor^ M. de Montelberg could not help admiring 
tfie young widow. 
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"It is impossible," he thought, "that such a ravishing 
creature could be guilty of murder/' 

"Take a seat, Madame," he said to her, "and reply to 
the questions I ask you." 

Adrienne bowed. 

"For some time Josq>hiiie Marnier was in your service. 
Did she steal anything while she was with you?" 

'* Monsieur, we had a great deal to complain of in Jose- 
phine's conduct ; we kept her through pity ; she may have 
taken small things from the house, but I do not think 
she took anything of importance." 

"And yet, Madame, when the crime was committed 
at your house you missed some thii^, did you not?" 

"Probably, Monsieur; I don't know. My sorrow was 
so great that everything was secondary." 

"I understand Aat; but when it was things of great 
value?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Do 3^u recognize these ornaments?" said the judge. 
He held out the case of beautiful jewels. 

"I have never seen them before; they do not belong 
to me." 

M. de Montdberg looked surprised. 

"Are you quite sure of what you are sa)ring, Madame?" 
he said, eyeing her suq)iciously. 

'What interest should I have in denying that they 
are mine?" 

"Perhaps they were given you by one of whom you 
prefer not to speak?" 

"Monsieur, cried tiie young woman, "your suspicions 
are odious." 

"Madame, it is the duty of justice not to leave any- 
thing in the dark." 

"It is not the duty of justice to- torment innocent 
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wcMDcn," she retorted, "and if it were not for my little 
girl I would end it aH.'' 

She broke doum, and for some moments sobbed aloud. 
When she grew calmer the judge said: 

''So you do not recognize these jewels?*' 

••No, I do not'* 

"Very well, I AsJl want you back again presently. 
Bring in Mademoiselle Provins." 

Gisele entered, looking very lovely. With her perfect 
features and alabaster skin she looked like some beauti- 
fal statue. Her eyes were luminous and pure, and her 
voice fun and rich. She was dressed in her usual modest 
attire. M. de Montdberg locJced at her with interest, 
and Ac recorder could not resist saying, in petto: 

'^Sapristi! Some mighty pretty wcnnen in this case." 

''Mademoiselle'' said the judge, "you have come a long 
way, and we had trouble in getting you." 

"I was with my employers at Biarritz," she answered. 

"Yes, I know. There is some information I wish you 
to give me, and this will probably be the last time I shall 
trouble you." 

"If in any way I can help to clear Madame Deverly, 
it is all I ask," said Ac young girl. 

'*Very good; v^ proper sentiments," said the magis- 
trate, loc4dng at her curiously. "Now, Mademoiselle, 
while you lived at the Villa des Roses, did you ever find 
that Joscf^ine Marnier stole anything ?" 

The long, fringed lashes which veiled Gisde's dark eyes 
flickered slightly. 

*^cver at any time did the girl steal from me." 

'*Not froA you, nor from any one else?" 

"Not Aat I am aware." 

"Do you know these Aings?" asked Ae magistrate, 
Mddenly showing her Ae jewels. 
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She leaned over the desk, looked attentively at the 
pendant and the ring, and then said simply: 

"No, I do not." 

"You never saw them in Madame Efeverly's hand, nor 
in her husband's?" 

"No— never! this is the first time I have seen them." 

"That is all, MademoiseUe, then. You will be called 
again if necessary." 

M. de Montelberg got up for a mcmient to get some 
papers from the next room. He gave the order for Du- 
freny to come in. 

The governess and the young detective passed each 
other at the door. 

"What a beauty r he thought. 

"Now, Dufreny," said M. de Montelberg, "you are 
absolutely on the wrong track, mon cher. Those jewels 
do not come from the Villa des Roses ; Madame Deverly 
has never seen them before, neither has the governess." 

"And yet the two prisoners declared that they had 
stolen them from the architect's home." 

"Strange, very strai^ef" said the judge, thoughtfully; 
"this is a mystery that simply must be cleared. It is 
surprising that the owners of such valuable property 
have not lodged a complaint that they are lost." 

"It would be a good thing to find the jeweler who set 
the gray pearl/' said Dufreny, "for that is evidently re- 
cent work." 

"Yes ; you begin to occupy yourself actively with that, 
then. We'll have them jrfiotographed by Monsieur Ber- 
tellieu, and every jeweler can see the picture." 

The magistrate pushed aside the papers that he had 
laid over the jewels, then he gave a cry. 

The jewels had gone! 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE HOUSE IK THE RUE LHOMOND 

FROM a homogeneal point of view, Paris is un- 
doubtedly the most perfect city in the world, but 
its great fortifications enclose some agglomerations of a 
particular character. 

If you bind the eyes of a Parisian of the boulevard 
and take him while he is asleep to that part of Paris at 
the top of Sainte Genevieve bdiind the Pantheon on the 
right, wake him up suddenly, and ask him where he is, 
he will certainly reply that he is in a little town in the 
middle of France. 

The streets are quiet; there is not a shop to be seen. 
In the gardens towering above the highways are large 
trees. 

Standing in a n^lected garden in the Rue Lhomond is 
an old two-story house. The dwdling is unoccupied, 
and the shutters are closed. But at the bottom of the 
garden is a little pavilion, and sometimes in the window 
on the ground floor a small light bums, but no one is ever 
seen in the daytime going into the house, or walking in 
the garden. The gossipers were very curious to know 
who the mysterious tenant could be. When they ques- 
tioned the baker of the quarter upon the subject, he told 
th«n that the owner, who lived in the large house in 
front, was a professor of chemistry who had gone to the 
south for his health, and that he had left the property 
to be looked after by his pupil, a young Russian named 
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Serge Jablow. The yovaig man lived in the little pavilicm 
at the back. 

This yottng man was employed in a manufactory of 
diemical products. He left the house early in the morn- 
ing and (fid not return till night. But if the walls sur- 
rounding the garden had not been so high, the inquisitive 
neigfaboTi might sometimes of an evening have seen two 
men walkii^ tc^ther in the garden. There was a young 
man living with the Russian. 

One evening Serge Jablow and his mysterious guest 
were walking up and down the neglected paths. 

"Why do you sigh, L^on?** said the Russian, with the 
soft singing accent that diaracterizes the Slav. "Doi't 
wcMTy, better days will come." 

"Oh, I don't know," said his companion, hopelessly. 

"What! you, a Frenchman, say that? You French- 
men are ustsally so philosophical and hopeful. Voyons, 
Uaar 

"Well, that is how I fed." 

"Now, if you were like I am, condemned to death by 
your own country, you might fed downcast, espedally 
if you were condemned to meet death by your friends 
and cordigionists. That is how it is, mon cher, with me. 
If I don't wish to be killed by my friends, I must kill 
my enemies." 

"At least 3^u obey a doctrine and a sect, which, 
although it may be making an error in the means it 
employs, is fighting for a noble cause; while I — I am 
wallowing in the depth of crime." 

"One is not always master of one's destiny," said the 
Russian. "Man on this earth is like a marble rolling on 
a moving surface. The slightest movement makes it roll 
here and there ; the man who is strong enough to rule is 
often stopped by an unexpected tempest" 
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The two men walked along in silence. Then Leon 
said: 

"Your friendship for me may bring you more enemies, 
Serge/' 

"I think not But whatever may happen in the future, 
tiiere could be nothing that could compare with the ter- 
rible events which have prevailed upon me, a prince ap- 
proaching the throne of a Czar, to become an hiunUe 
student of chemistry." 

"I know, my friend,*' said Leon, "that you have suf- 
fered terribly, and here I am complaining as though I 
am tiie only one who has trouWes." 

"Mine are only interesting because they are consecu- 
tive to the mind, the mentality, the future of a nation." 

"You possess heroism and goodness," said Leon. 

"I!" cried Serge. "Sanguinary heroism, then, for 
look at my hands." 

The Slav held out his hands. They were long, white, 
and aristocratic, although they had done rough work. 

*'Eh hien," he continued, "they have been crimson with 
blood. I have killed my fellow men. I, who would not 
willingly strike a horse or a dog. And what is so horrible 
is that I shall probably begin again. 

"It is the thought that I might make a mistake which 
torments me so," he continued in a dull voice. "It is this 
terrible doubt which torments me incessantly. So much 
blood spilled, so many lives sacrificed in vain. But par- 
don me, mon ami, instead of cheering you up, I am mak- 
ing you more unhappy." 

"I know how you have suffered. Serge," said his friend, 
"and you are very young — ^you cannot be thirty yet." 

"I am twenty-four; but the two years that I spent in 
the mines in Siberia have made me look years older. 
When I came out, my back was bent like an old man^ 
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When I think of the past, I sometimes wonder how I 
could have lived to go through it" 

"Confide in me, mon ami" said Leon, "and tell me 
why you came to France." 

"My father was Prince K , attache at the court, 

and confidential adviser to the Czar — ^not the one who 
is now reigning. EnfeoflFed to old customs, my father 
found Alexander too lenient. He was ambitious, so he 
married my mother, who, although relatively poor, was 
of illustrious birth; she was second cousin to the royal 
family. She was a woman of great intelligence and good- 
ness, and at an early age she inculcated in me philosoph- 
ical principles and gave me for a tutor a Frenchman who 
instructed me, at the same time that he taught me his 
language, in the doctrine of your thinkers. Brought up 
in this manner, my thoughts took the opposite course to 
my father's. 

"Every time that we were together it was to verify the 
width of the gulf which separated us. As long as mother 
lived, she kept up between us a sort of superficial un- 
derstanding, but from the day that I had the terrible 
misfortune to lose her, my father wanted to regain his 
authority over me, and impose upon me his retrograde 
ideas. Rather than support a tyranny that I considered 
odious, I left my father's home and abandoned the patri- 
mony that would have come to me. 

"I led a poor life, but I was able to give scope to my 
future projects. I could see a himianity where good- 
ness and reason alone reigned, and to reach my aim I 
would not have hesitated at any sacrifice. 

"I was admitted to various secret societies. I gave 
lessons for a livelihood. From that time on I took the 
name of Serge Jablow, the name by which you know me, 

"In the societies to which I belonged, there were some 
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young women and young girl members. Some of them 
were beautiful, others ugly; we respected all alike. 

"You Frenchmen do not tmderstand this manner of 
living. Your temperament is too ardent and your 
thoughts too impulsive for you to have relations with 
young and beautiful girls without an idea of galanterie. 
The pale sun of our country has infused in the veins 
of the northern races a less impetuous blood. 

"Among the young girls whom I met continually, there 
was one who inspired in me at first a philosophical in- 
terest by the extraordinary expanse of her conception of 
the future. But, as I have often told you, I am weak, and, 
little by little, I learned to love this girl. I worshiped 
her. 

"Nelika was not beautiful. Her features were imper- 
fect, but you could see a soul in her great eyes — ^the soul 
of a nation. 

"Rather than tell her of my love I would have killed 
myself; besides, she would not have listened to me, nor 
would she have understood. One night she came to the 
meeting in a more gloomy frame of mind than usual. 
A short time before there had been an outbreak at St. 
Petersburg among the.employers and the working people. 
Firearms had been used, and there were many victims, 
but only in the ranks of the workers. To put an end 
to the disturbance, all the workmen, whether or not 
they took part in the fray, were arrested. The town was 
in a state of siege at this time, and they had been tried 
immediately. They were all to be sent to Siberia. 

"At the imperial council held before the judgment, the 
Czar had issued some suggestions for clemency, but his 
advisers had been inflexible. 
"There was one high official, whose name was not di- 
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viilged, who had threatened to give in his resignation if 
rigorous measures were not used with the workmen. 

"The facts were brought to our notice by an imperial 
guard, who was secretly a member of our society. This 
man, whom no one at the palace distrusted, had heard 
the governmental deliberatic«i from the next room to the 
Czar's, where he was on duty as sentinel. 

"Nelika was in a terrible state of excitement. At any 
price the convoy starting for Siberia must be st<^^)ed; 
it would be a revenge on the high official, and a wamiag 
at the same time. The name of this man, as I have said, 
was not known ; but the guard who had brought us the 
facts knew him well by sight, and knew that he was to 
pass the night at the imperial palace.' It was decided 
that the man should die. 

"You are probably surprised that they should decide 
to kill a man on the simple denunciation of another man, 
who might be obeying a personal hatred ; but in our so- 
cieties there has never been an example of this kind. In 
giving their adhesion, all the members make complete 
abstraction of their individuality. 

"Nelika herself proposed that she should be the exe- 
cutioner, and when she was asked whom she wished to 
help her as second, she gave me a look which was a 
command. 

"We went out at once, for we had no time to lose; 
the guard who was conducting us was on duty that night 
He alone could point out this cruel brute who had stopped 
the Czar's clemency for the unfortunate people. 

"Nelika walked like one inspired. She had that sort 
of inspiration which, in another order of ideas, made 
your Joan of Arc brave the entire armies. I need not 
tell you what difficulties we went through, but at last 
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our guide conducted us to an apartment in a far-off wing 
of the palace. 

"At that time I had more strength than I have now. 
I threw myself on the two servants who kept guard at 
their master's doors. Nelika and I stifled their cries with 
gags^ and soon had them both bound. Then our g^ide 
opened the door of a sumptuous room and pointed to a 
man who was lying there, and said: 

" 'It is he.' 

"Nelika acted at once; she rudied at him with the 
weax)on raised. The man woke up suddenly and in- 
stinctively pushed out his arm to ward her off. I threw 
the electric light on the brute we had condemned. I 
uttered a cry of horror! It was my father! 

"Nelika slipped from him and again raised the dagger ; 
but my father was a strong man. While my heart grew 
cold in my chest, he captured Nelika, and put his revolver 
to her temple. 

"In my death agony I shall live over again that terrible 
scene! , 

"Nelika was transformed. A noble, grand expression 
came into her face, and she cried out in a voice that I 
shall always hear: 

" 'Serge ! Serge ! A tot! Kill this monster, and save 
the people.' 

"A shot rang out — she rolled at my feet. 

"A hoarse cry came from my throat. The woman 
whom I worshiped as a goddess was nothing but a corpse, 
and my father had killed her. 

"'Coward!' I cried. 

"I was mad. I turned to the guide to take his weapon. 
At this moment my father looked at me. His face was 
impassive. 

"The noise of the shot had brought a number of sol- 
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diers. They seized us both. It was viseless to resist. As 
I had gagged my fatfier's servants I was gagged in turn; 
as I had bound them, I was bound. 

"The officer in charge asked my father if he knew us. 

" 'Yes,' he said, pointing to my companion, 'that is 
Ivan Ivanowski. That one,' he said, pointing to me, 1 
do not know.' 

"And kicking the lifeless body of Nelika, he said: 

" 'Take this corpse away.' 

"I never saw my father again. The next day I started 
for Siberia. I went with the men we had tried to rescue. 
I have learned since that my companion was shot at once 
against the palace walls. 

"The years that I passed in Siberia was a hell that you 
Frenchmen cannot imagine. Then one night I escaped, 
and for several months I wandered over Europe. I came 
to France and found some political friends who lived in 
the Rue des Patriarches, a quarter where one meets many 
Russian refugees. These people, poor and exiled, re- 
ceived me as a brother. One of them, studying medicine, 
your friend whom you recommended to me, introduced 
me to the owner of this property, Monsieur Graponet. 
I have helped him in his laboratory, and in return he lets 
me live in this pavilion and has found me occupation in 
a manufactory. There, tnon ami, these are the tragical 
events which brought me to Paris." 

Leon grasped his friend's hand, saying: 

"Serge, you have had your troubles, but they are. 
stamped with nobleness. You have sacrificed yourself 
for a cause. While I " 

The young man did not finish. His head fell on his 
chest. 

"Let us get rid of these dark thoughts," said Serge, 
"and face the situation like men. There is one thing, 
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Leon, that you have that I have not I saw the woman 
I loved die before my eyes, while the woman you love is 
alive, and you can hope that you will be together some 
day." 

"It is when I think of her I suffer most. I know that 
she is alone and unhappy; if at least we could suffer 
together " 

*Let us go indoors," said Serge, gently. "It is late." 
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CHAPTER XVn 

POUSSB-POUSSB DISCOVERS A REMARKABLE RAT 

THE next morning the two men were eating their 
breakfast, whidi was bread soaked in milk that 
Serge had fetched from the dairy, for the Russian refugee 
had dropped all his aristocratic ways. 

Seven o'clock had struck ; Serge was hurrying to go 
to his work. He took up his hat from the diair where 
he had placed it. Lfon, dressed only in a flannel shirt, 
trousers, and slippers, was lodcing at the morning paper 
that Serge had brought in the same time as the milk. 

A sudden ringing of the bell made the two men start 
For a moment neither spoke; then, seeing the kx* of 
anxiety on his friend's face, Serge said: 

"That's the postman with a letter from Mcmsicur 
Graponet." 

Then there was another sharp ring, this time kmger 
and louder. Leon got up fnxn his seat. Serge knitted 
his brows. 

When the postman had brot^t him a letter, which 
was very rarely, he had rtmg only once and then dropped 
it in the box. 

"m see who it is," said Serge ; "don't show yourself." 

The Russian went out of the house and walked quickly 
down the garden-path to a little gate in the wall. Al- 
though it took him only a few minutes, he had time to 
&ink of his friend. 
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'Toor old dKLp,** he said, '*tbey have come to arrest 
him. How shall I save him?'' 

The third ring came, still more imperative. Hidden 
bdnnd a curtain at a little window, Leon waited anx- 
iously. Serge opened the door. Several men stood 
before him. One of them spoke: 

"Prince Pierre Paul Micfad de K , alias Serge 

Jablow," he said. 

"It is I, Monsieur," said the young prince, without 
flinching. 

"You are in hiding here, Monsieur, The laws of your 
country have signaled you as a dangerous conspirator, es- 
caped from Siberia. I must ask you not to offer any 
resistance. Here is my badge," he added, opening his 
coat 'These gentlemen will take you away in a cab, 
and then you will be accompanied to the frontier." 

"So be it," said the Russian, coldly. "Let us start." 

"One moment I have orders to search your house. 
You are accused of having bombs in your possession. 
You fabricate dangerous machinery." 

The prince turned pale. 

So long as it concerned himself, it mattered not; he 
had expected this sooner or later. He hoped that by 
submitting at once, the police would be contented to take 
him away quietly. If Leon were alone he might escape. 

"Gentlemen, I do not do my work here. I only sleep 
at this pavilion. If you wish to see my laboratory in the 
Boulevsird Kellermann, near the fortification, I am willing 
to take you there." 

This :q)eech, instead of dissuading the comntissaire, 
only excited his curiosity ; besides, he had come to make 
a search, and it was his duty to do so. 

"We must make a search," he said. "You have been 
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so reasonable, Monsieur, that we hope you will let us 
do what is necessary." 

Serge could not warn his friend. He made another 
attempt. 

"Monsieur/' he said, **be careful not to go beyond your 
power. This will be a violation of domicil ; for this is not 
my own home ; my friend and master, Monsieur Graponet, 
the scientist, has been good enough to extend his hos- 
pitality to me, and if you go into that house you will be 
entering his home." 

"Monsieur," said the commissaire, courteously, "I con- 
gratulate you on the subtle way in which you manage our 
language, but I beg you to believe that I respect the 
laws as much as you. I assure you," he added ironically, 
"we do not wish to enter Monsieur Graponet's home, but 
the little pavilion which you occupy. Lead the way." 

"Ah, malheurf said a deep voice, which belonged to 
none other than our old friend Pousse-Pousse, "it doesn't 
pay to be polite like that with the fripouille. In my time, 
a fist punch here, a kick there, and that was all that was 
necessary." 

The other sleuth laughed. He was an individual as 
long as a winter's night, as straight as a whip-cord, and 
his appearance had caused him to be nicknamed after 
the vegetable salsiAs. 

The commissaire began to get impatient. 

"Let us finish now," he said to his men. "Are your 
colleagues there?" 

"Yes, Monsieur/' 

"Yes or no, will you lead the way?" he said to Serge, 
this time in a harsh voice. 

The yoimg prince was very troubled. They would 
discover the friend who had taken refuge in his home. 
What could be done? Perhaps Leon was already aware 
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thait it was the police, and had found a hiding-place. It 
mig^t, perhaps, be wiser to show them that he was will- 
ing to have them search the pavilion. 

"I am at your orders, Monsieur," he said. 

"Ah! that is good. You seemed to me to be too in- 
telligent to offer a useless resistance. I am going to 
proceed to a siunmary investigation; we shall aflfix the 
seals, and the rest concerns the procureur of the Re- 
public." 

Serge walked very slowly through the garden, with 
Pousse-Pousse and Salsifis on either side, and the 
commissaire close behind. 

The Russian wait up the steps, and pushed open the 
front door, and the police found themselves in the room 
where the two men had taken breakfast. Serge breathed 
more easily when he saw that Leon was not there. 

The commissaire took in the room at a glance. There 
were a white wooden table, and four chairs, two of which 
were broken. There was no desk or closet which could 
hide any powders or machines. Then suddenly he looked 
at the table. 

"You were having breakfast ?*' he said. 

•*Yes." 

"Why have you two bowls and two spoons ? You have 
a companion?" 

The Russian bit his lip. 

"Oh !" he said, "the milk was too hot and I poured it 
into another bowl to cool it. I did not notice I had taken 
out two spoons." 

"You are not speaking the truth; there is some cold 
milk in the cans that has not been boiled. Underneath 
the table there are marks of other feet. The boards are 
damo with the water which was thrown down to clean 
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the flcxH-, and I can see the prints of your nailed boots 
and also the marks of st^>pers." 

"Naturally! Before I put on my boots, I wore my 
slippers/' 

"The one who wore the slippers had a small-arched 
foot — ^yours is long and narrow/' 

"Very well, Monsieur; I could not tell you the truth 
for fear of compromising one. But I count upon your 
discretion. There was a woman here/' 

"Oh! and where is she now?" 

"She went before you came." 

"Oh,vmy!" cried Salsifis, bursting into a loud laugh, 
"she wears a funny hat!" 

The sleuth held up a hat which evidently was too small 
for Serge. 

"Ah ! ah ! good. Call y<mr comrades. They can hold 
this man while we search this house thoroughly." 

"It is not necessary," said Serge. "I shall not try to 
escape." 

The Russian had tdd so many falsehoods that the 
commissaire had lost all courteous consideration. 

"We know the value of your words," he said briefly. 

Salsifis whistled, and two policemen came in and took 
their place one on eacli side of the young prince, who 
was quite calm now. He could do nothing more for his 
friend. If Leon had time to leave the house he could 
perhaps save himself. 

The commissaire, Pousse-Pousse, and Salsifis went into 
two other rooms on the ground floor, but found nothing 
suspicious. They then went up-stairs. 

Serge stood bdow, straining his ears, listening 
anxiously. 

The police went into a bedroom, where the furniture 
yns as poor as that on the ground floor ; there were an 
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mm bed, a table, and two kkdicn stools. The other 
rooms were empty. The single bed could not possiUy 
accc»nmodate two sleepers. There were some papers 
on the table, with some problems of chemistry of no par- 
ticular importance. 

Pousse-Pousse opened a doset on the side of the 
chimney. It contained some shirts^ some socks, fire or 
six handkerdiiefs, other artides of wearing apparel, and 
a cheap, rough suit whidi evidently belonged to the 
prince. 

The three men were disappointed; the result of their 
search was certainly not very satisfactory. They were 
going down-stairs again when Pousse-Pousse gave a cry 
of surprise and triumph. 

Here we are obliged to refer to an earlier part of the 
story. 

At the time when Chauffard and his niece disaiq)eared, 
the reader remembers that Ae old servant had given mi- 
nute details concerning the garments that her empioytrs 
usually wore. She had also mentioned at the time that 
the niece w<M*e a little old-fashioned silver watch which 
was wound up with a key. The watch had belonged to 
tiie young girl's mother and had her initials eng^ved 
on the back— "M. R."* (Marie Robert). The police had 
searched in vain for this little watch. 

And now here in the Russian's bedroom, on the Soot 
in a comer, Pousse-Pousse had found it; hence his cry 
of triumph. 

Pousse-Pousse belonged to the old schocd of detectives, 
and these two crimes whidi occupied him conjoindy wiA 
Dufreny, haunted him continually. He wanted to arrive 
first in this chase after the criminals; if he could out- 
distance Dufreny his joy would be without limit So each 
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momiiig he carefully went over in his mind tfie diflfercnt 
circ um s ta nces connected widi the two murders. That is 
why be knew at once tiiat this was the watdi that be- 
longed to the young girL The one he pidced up off the 
floor was an cid-fzAiontd sHrer watch with the initials 
*Ttf . R.** There was still a broken silk cord attached to 
die rii^. Eyidently the person wearing the watdi had 
been in a great hurry, and the cord had caught on 
somediing and brdce. 

This discovery proved Aat there was some one else in 
the house. 

''We n.. t make another search," said the commissaire, 
not hiding his satisfactkm at the turn the affair had 
taken* **I am sure there is some one still hiding here.'' 

Pousse-Pousse had walked out on the landing and left 
the oAer two men in the room. The old detective was 
examining the walls, when suddenly he saw a little door 
so well hidden in the panels that when they first came 
up-stairs it had eso^d their notice. 

He tried to open it, but tfie key was missing. He 
carefully inspected the lock, and was convinced that it 
was only a closet. Nevertheless, he wanted to make sure. 
He took a jimmy out of cme of his many pockets and 
put it in the lock. A slight pressure made the panel burst 
open. 

**Rats !" he said. "A moment, nKs gaiUardsr 

He stooped down, and as he did so a daric form sprang 
out of the darkness, ran to the window on the landii^, 
and jumped into space. 

Pousse-Pousse gave a terrific roar. 

"Come on," he yelled, "Fve got him!" Then, with a 
bluster that one would not have thought a man of his 
age and size capaWe, he jumped on the window-sill and 
bolted out head first and chased after the fugitive. 
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The window was only one story from the ground. 
Le<ai, for he was the rat, had fallen on a heap of branches 
and dried leaves; he jumped up quickly and ran to the 
cast side of the garden, whidi was enclosed by a high 
stone wall. 

It took the old detective a little more time to get on 
his feet than the young man, but the alarm was given, 
and several men posted in the street surrounded the 
garden. 

With the agility of a cat, Lecm scaled the wall and 
found himself on the top of a shed. 

**Tonnerrer cried Salsifis, who had seen the feat, "see 
him go up that ; there he is !" 

Pousse-Pousse had placed a garden ladder against the 
wall ; in a second he was on the top of the shed, but his 
rat had disappeared. He clambered down on the other 
side, and found himself in some grounds where a house 
had been pulled down. 

No one had seen the fugitive! 

They searched the neighborhood in vain. 

"Ah! old 'un," said Salsifis; "it wants younger legs 
than yours to catch a rat like that! My!— can't he 
dimbr 
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CHAPTER XVin 
cuuosrriEs, objects of ast, and jewels 

MISS MAUD GOLDWILD, alias MadriMc Rogtwt, 
tiie lady who kq>t die stunptuous tea-rooms where 
we first met Mme. Bamet-Dofoar and Jose y Jdbamies, 
had had great misfortunes. A few weeks after liie Amer- 
ican had called upon her to ask if she cotdd procore a 
counterpart of the Doorgha statue, die beautiftil Maud 
had been sent away from her luxuricnis establidmient, 
not with the flourish of trumpets and drums, but on a 
simple order of an ordinary ^eriff. 

Some tradesmen who had been ridiculously exacting, 
had brought ruin on tiie pseudo Englishwoman. 

Jose y Johannes, who had once been a friend of the fair 
Maud's and to whom she had turned for help, had turned 
a deaf ear to her entreaties. Besides, he also had his 
troubles. His own affairs were not goii^ exactly as he 
would have liked them. 

So Miss Maud Goldwild became Mathilde Rog^t 
again. She was established with the remains of her 
^dendor that she had saved from the wreck, in an apart- 
ment in the Rue Frochot, near the Place Pigalle. 

Always desirous of giving pleasure to her acquaint- 
ances, she had gotten together for their benefit a most in- 
teresting collection of works of art of the eigfateendi 
centtuy. That, at least, is what she affirmed in the al* 
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Ittring little advertisements that she inserted in the 
society papers. 

FragonardSy Watteaus, Bouchers, Lancrets she had in 
abundance, also some ravishing little pieces of Saxe. 
And, to give her visitors a more real and st^;gestive 
pleasure, she had added to her cdlection some excep- 
tionally pretty young girls. In a word, fcdlowing the 
snbtle expression of a wdl-known pamphlet, Mathilde, 
in her role of a second-hand dealer, sold smart costumes 
with a pretty model inside. She also bought jewels from 
persons without showing any curiosity as to their origin. 
It was quite a lucrative profession, but Mathilde was 
not satisfied. She was ambitious, and she was hopkig 
for the time when she wotdd be aWe to return to her 
former grandeur. 

That evening the air was fresh, for it was now the last 
days of November. Mme. Roguet was seated on a com- 
fortable lounge, giving herself up to an interesting oc- 
cupation. Aided by her alter ego, Fran^ise, the 
hcmsekeeper, she was going over the accounts. 

**Everytliii^ has gone up, Madame/* said the house- 
keeper. '*So<m one won't be able to make an honest 
living. The grocer told me that everything is dearer.^ 
**Wdl, we must arrange accordingly,** said Mathilde; 
**we must put our prices up also*'* 
""Bien s6rr 

Jtmt then the bell rang. 

*Trou go, Frangoise,*' said Mme. Rc^^uet ^'Nanine is 
not there," 

Nanine was the housemaid Clementine, but Qementine 
was too long for Mme, Roguet to say, so she called her 
"Nanine.'* 
The housekeeper went through the hall as qui^y as 
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her fat, short limbs would permit her. She soon re- 
turned. 

"A lady to see you, Madame" she said. 

**Whatissheliker 

"She is wearing a thick black veil, but she seems young 
and slim." 

"Adc her into the salon." 

The visitor had remained standing in the middle of 
the room. Through her thick veil two brilliant, dark 
eyes flashed like jet. 

"What do you desire, Madame?" said Mathilde, a little 
distrustfully. 

"I wish to speak to you upon business, Madame" 

"I am listening." 

The young visitor looked around the room. 

"No one can hear?" she said. 

"My house is known for its discretion; but will you 
sit down, Madame — ^we shall be able to talk better?" 

The veiled lady took the seat that Mme. Roguet offered 
her. 

*^ Madame" she said in a low voice, "I have some things 
that I am obliged to sell. A mutual friend, Monsieur 
Jose y Johannes, spc^e of you to me, and said that if I 
came to you, you would be able to transact the business 
for me in a safe and discreet manner." 

"Monsieur Jose y Johannes was correct," 

"Besides," said the veiled lady, "if you buy these 
jewels " 

'They are jewels?" interrupted Mathilde. 

**They are precious stones which belonged to an orna- 
ment. Now, if we do business together, it will be to 
your interest also not to speak of the affair. I am in a 
positicm which will not permit me to " 
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"I quite understand, Madame," said Mathilde. "Will 
you show me the stones?" 

The veiled lady took a little cardboard box out of her 
hand-bag. She opened it and turned the contents into 
her open pahn. There was an enormous ruby, a beautiful 
pearl, and several diamonds. 

Mathilde took up Ae tortoise-shell glass which hung 
from her belt and examined the stones carefully. 

"They are very fine," she said; "the pearl has been 
revived in the sea, the ruby is magnificent, and the dia- 
monds — ^well, there are some very clear, but there are also 
a few which show some flaws. But it is a splendid lot" 

"How much can you give me?" 

"My dear Madame," said Mathilde, familiarly fixing 
her sharp eyes on the young woman, "I do not hide frcwn 
you that, being aware of their origin, I cannot sell them 
in France." 

"I know that." 

**I see I cannot teadi you anything. It is a pleasure 
to do business under such conditions, wiA a person of 
high class. Now, I have no money here, Madame; come 
back to-morrow and I will give you a hundred louis for 
them." 

"Only two thousand francs for these magnificent 
stones !" 

•TTiey are worth twenty-five thousand in the Rue de 
la Paix, but in this transaction there are g^eat risks. I 
am taking the risks — ^you will have one hundred louis 
and be rid of them. Entre nous, Madame, they must be 
rather in your way." 

The veiled woman made no reply to this insinuation. 
She got up from her chair. 

**To-morrow at what hour?" she said. 

Mme. Roguet thought for a mom«it, then said: 
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**The same time to-morrow." 

'^ery weU/' 

The woman walked toward the door, then suddenly 
turned around. 

^And how do I know there will not be a trap laid f or 
me to-morrow?^ she said. 

. 'TTou should not have come if you had no confidence 
in me. But see, I will reassure you; if you don't wish 
to come, send Jos6 y Johannes. I will give him tbe 
money.** 

"Very well," said the stranger, "I win come." 

As soon as she had gone Mathilde Roguet thought 
deeply. 

Twenty-five thousand francs! Why, the stones were 
worth sixty thousand if a sou! This deal would be a 
godsend to her. It meant that she could begin her life 
of luxury again. She had some ccnmections with some 
sharpers in England, and it would be quite safe for her 
lo deal with them. She knew that these oblig^g persons 
would willingly gire her ten thousand francs ior the 
stones. But she would have to pay her mysterious vkitor 
first, because she would not let her have the stones until 
she had &e money. And Mathilde had only three louis I 

She must get Ae money from somewhere. After hav- 
ing passed in review the cirde of her acquaintances, she 
remembered an old music-hall friend who was now on 
tiie top rung of the ladder of success. She would help 
her. 

She lodced at the imitation marble clock on the mantel- 
shelf. It was six o'clock. She dined at seven. If she 
took the Subway she would have time to call upon her 
friend, who lived in the Rue Francois. She pinned a 
fur toque on her braids of black hair and threw a doak 
over her shoulders. 
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In a few minutes she arrived at the Alma, where she 
aUgfated. She walked quickly to her friend's house, and 
arrived just at the mom«it when she was returnmg from 
the Bois in a superb automobile. 

*'What good wind blows you here?" she said. 
"I want to speak upon some business." 
'^Tris bien. Money affairs ? If so, I can tell you, you 
have chosen badly, ma belle. I have just borrowed ten 
louis from my chauffeur — ^haven't I, Charley?" 

The chauflFeur took oflF his cap respectfully, and said: 
''My modest purse is at the disposal of Madame la 
ConUesse." 

Mathilde looked astonished. 

"Oh, yes, that's right," said the blonde Odette. 'TTou 
didn't know? Everybody said to me: 'You must be a 
countess; you look just like one.' So I had a coat of 
arms painted on my panels. Ah ! ah ! ah !" 

When the countess was in her boudoir, her smart cos- 
tume replaced by a negligee of filmy lace, she said : 
"Now Fm ready, ma belle. What is it?" 
"I want two thousand francs at once. It is for some- 
thing that will bring me in a large sum ; I'll give it back 
to you in eight days, on the faith of an honest woman." 
•'Afa petite, I told you just now that I hadn't a louis of 

my own, but I*d like to help you " 

"You are so sweet!" 

**Listen. Over there in the coffer there is a necklace 
which is worth fifty thousand francs. You can pawn it 
and get five thousand on it; keep two for yourself, and 
g^ve me the rest." 
Mathilde looked thoughtful. 

"But," she said, "you know, to get anything from the 
■ three balls, I must have papers, and I haven't any." 
"You can take mine, and pawn it in my name." Odette, 
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who beneath her flighty maimer was a very practical 
young perscHi, took some papers from a little Lonis XVI 
desk. They were in the name of Marie Trognard, her 
correct name. She made out a paper authorizing her 
friend to pawn the necklace, and mentioned the sum she 
required. 

"And now," she said, "so that you won't have any 
trouble, Charley can get one of his friends, the owner of 
the cafe on the comer of the Avenue TAlma, and he can 
get some coal man; these two men, who have a license, 
will go with you to uncle's and reply for me. It will 
cost me a louis for each of them." 

Mathilde was delighted ; the formalities of pawning had 
worried her, but under these conditions she ran no risks. 

The chauffeur fetched his friends, and Mathilde and 
the three men got into a fiacre and drove off to an im- 
portant mont de piitL The transaction being of such 
importance, it was thought advisable not to go to a 
small bureau. When Mathilde went into the hall where 
the goods are pledged, the place was crowded. 

Mathilde stood before the guicJtet with the assurance 
of being favorably received ; she was behind a very pretty 
girl of eighteen ; her sweet face, although wearing a look 
of great anxiety, at once attracted Mathilde's attention. 
Widi her large blue eyes, delicate skin, and soft hair, 
she looked like a Greuze picture. 

"Number 33. Thirty francs on a cross and a necklace," 
said the man to the young girL "Do you accept?" 

*Tfes, Monsieur/* she said timidly. 

"Take a seat, and await your turn. And you, Ma- 
dame f" he said to Mathilde. 

Without a word Mathilde handed in the jewel-case. 
The man opened it and looked at the necklace. 
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"BigreT he exclaimed at the sight of the exqtrisite 
ornament. 

"Have you papers?" he asked, looking at Mathilde 
curiously. 

"I have two licensed witnesses/' she replied. 

"Very good. Here is your number; do you wish for 
the value of the necklace?" 

"No! Five thousand only." 

"Very well, MadcmeJ' 

And the man disappeared, while tiie b3rstanders looked 
at Mathikle with envy and respect. 

"Number 33, your name and papers !" shouted the of- 
ficial who had ccHxtrol of the papers of identity of the 
persons contracting loans. 

"I am called Marie Foumier," murmured the young 
girl, flushing. "But what do you mean by papers?" 

"Your papers of identity, and the authorizaticm of your 
husband if you are married." 

Number 33, whose modest clothii^ proclaimed her to 
be a working-girl, turned crimson. Matiiilde looked at 
her curiously. 

Tht young girl tried to overcome her confusicm, 

"I am not married," she said, "and I have no father 
or mother. I thought I could pawn what I liked." 

"Hum!" said the man, "we know those tricks; well, 
we haven't time to waste on you. Go and get two li- 
censed witnesses who will stand for you." 

And addressing Mathilde with a certain re^)ect, he 
said: 

"For you, Madatne, a loan of five thousand, is it not?" 

*Tf es, Mousieur. I am jdedging this necklace for my 
friend, and here are her papers, her signature, and a 
procuration. Here are two respectaUe tradesmen wxdi 
me, who will answer for my honesty." 
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The last words socmded strange coming from Mathilde 
Roguet. But audacity succeeds so easily, and the em- 
ployee could not help diowing his respect for a lady 
who bad everything so well r^^ulated, and who pledged 
such valuable jewds. 

At that moment the pretty young girl came forward 
timidly. ''Monsieur,'^ she said, "I have been thinking it 
over, and I should like to have my things back again." 

*^Hein! what !** said the man roughly, "you're still there. 
I told you to go and get two witnesses, didn't I? We 
don't give back goods once we've got them, if you can't 
account for them. We can't be too careful; thieves are 
so clever," he added, looking at Mathilde to solicit her 
acquiescence. 

**Alas! that is true," she said, raising her eyes to 
heaven. At the emidoyee's coarse words, the young girl 
drew back quickly. 

Mathilde's business was soon settled. Mathilde Ro- 
guet turned to the young girl, and said gently : "My poor 
child, I am afraid you are in trouble?" 

"It is true, Madame/^ 

"I am very interested in young girls, especially when 
they are so nice as you, and look so refined and correct." 

"Oh, Madamer 

"Here, my child, here is five francs, which will help 
you. To-morrow come and see me." 

"Oh, you are too kind, Madame; but I could not take 
money from a stranger." 

'*There, there. This money is in advance for some 
work. I will fimd you something to do, and you can earn 
your living. Come and see me to-morrow. Here is my 
card." 

The young girl took the slip of pasteboard, and read : 
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MADAME ROGUET 

Antigoities, Objects of Art and Lace. 

15 Rae Frocbot 

The girl was very bmoceot and timid; Ae looked at 
the marckcmde of ''objects of art and lace'' ¥nth grateftd 
C3rcs. 

*^€KL are very kind, Madame, to Aom such interest 
in a poor girl whom you have only seen once. How can 
I thank you?^ 

"I am a good judge," rq)lied Mme. Roguet; "you 
please me very mudi. Come and see me to-morrow. 
Good-by.^ 

Twaity minutes later tdie had religiously turned over 
to the ''countess" tfie three thousand francs, and given 
her a receipt for tiie hundred louis she had loaned her. 
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THE LANMJa)Y ENJOYS HERSELF 

MARIE hurriedly left the pawnshop and walked down 
the street. It was a dark, foggy night ; the young 
girl looked about her in a frightened manner ; she passed 
tfirough erne street, then another, tfien across the dark 
Caulaincourt bridge, and on again until she came to the 
Hotel de la Paix in the Rue Burcq. She was the young 
giri named Marie, who occupied a small room on the 
top floor. 

She passed quickly before tfie landlady's desk. But 
Mmc. Cazali had seen her and run after her as quickly 
as her ninety kilos would permit her. 

"Ma'm'zelle Marie ! Ma'm'zelle Marie !" she called out, 
"I want to talk to you." 

Marie came back, trembling ; she knew what the land- 
lady wanted to speak about. 

^Come in, little kitten ; don't be afraid. I thought I'd 
speak to you while my husband is away. Men don't 
tmderstand." 

"Madame," said the young girl, "I am sorry I can't 
pay what I owe you. I met a lady to-day, and she has 
promised to give me work, and I shall certainly be able 
to give you something by the end of the week." 

"I've got a kind heart, my pretty one, but you owe 
me for one month and a half now. At twenty-five francs 
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a month, that makes thirty-seven francs fifty in any coun- 
try in the world." 

"Yes, I know that is it." 

"You have a friend who comes to see you from time 
to time?" 

"It is my brother," said Marie, blushing. 

"Ta, ta, ta, ta," said the fat landlady ; "do you see any 
green in my eye, pretty one? We know that kind of 
brothers. Well, anyhow, he has given you up." 

"Madamer 

"Oh, you need not cry; it has happened to others. 
He's jilted you, and you are hard up." 

The coarse insult made the young g^rl forget her tim- 
idity. She looked at the woman proudly. 

"You have no right to speak to me like this, and I don't 
understand why you do so." 

"Why — ^because you owe me the rent. Now I've got 
a kind heart, and I want to help you. I can show you a 
way to pay your debts honestly." 

This was the second time in one day that Marie had 
been promised help. She looked at the woman hopefully. 

"Eh bien/' said the landlady, "there is a very respect- 
able old gentleman opposite who has retired from the 
ministry. He wants some cme to lode after his house 
and to take care of him." 

Mme. Cazali looked at the young girl to sec what 
effect her words had. 

"Well?" said Marie, questioningly. 

"Well," said the landlady, "he has seen you lots of 
times, and he said : 'That's just the little woman for mo.' '' 

"I am!" 

"Yes, you. You can think yourself lucky. He wiH 
pay all your debts and dress you like a princess, if yon 
are nice to him, and look after his house properly.** 
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•TTicii, it*s a servant's position you offer me?^ 
"Servant! AUons done, my pretty one. A girl like 
yoo a servant?^ 

*'Madame" said the young girl cddly, "thank you, but 

I have not the qualifications necessary to fulfil the position 

you offer me, and I am not thinking of getting married." 

"As you like, ma belle; but my husband won't wait 

much longer for your rent, I can tell you that. What 

I've told you is for your interest, because I like you " 

At this moment a young man, who looked like a cafe 
concert-singer, came noisily into the hotel. 

"£/t bonjour, Ma'am' Cazali!" he cried, 'Tiow goes it 
since I last saw you? Got a roof for a few days?** 

"Oh, man Dieu" cried the landlady, delighted, "it's 
Monsieur Narcisse! I was only saying to Cazali to-day 
that we never see you now. Are jrou going to stay long?" 
*T)on't know. P'r'aps two days, p'r'aps a week. All 
depends on my engagements. Perhaps I shall go to Rus- 
sia. But I'm interrupting you — ^you were talking to 
Mademoiselle when I came in." 

"Oh, we've finished. You think over what I've said, 
little kitten, and tell me to-morrow as you go out!" 

"Yes, Madame Cazali," said the young girl, glad to 
escape from her landlady's claws. 

As she went up-stairs, Narcisse smacked his lips with 
his tongue. 

"Pretty girl," he said, "but she doesn't lode very 
hai^y; she's been crying." 
"Ah, yoimg g^rls — you know." 
"Has she been here long?" 
"Since July or August." 
' "Madame Cazali, you'll be very kind if you'll offer me 
a glass of something," said Narcisse, changing the con- 
versation. "This fog makes me fed queer." 
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**Poor, dear boy; why, yon are quite pale. Wait a 
Bintste, I'ye got a IxAtfe of riqmqui widch would bring 
back the deaA** 

**Brii^ a gbss for yourself. You offer it and ITl pay 
lor it** 

''Always gallant with ibt ladies,'' said Mme. Cazali, 
her little eyes sparkling in her fat face. 

"No one could be otherwise with you, la patronne.'^ 

•TTou are so nice, my little Narcisse! I always liked 
you so.*' 

^'Cri nomr said Nardsse, feding that the landfady 
was getting too affectionate. 'Where did you get this 
wfai^cy? M'sieu FaDieres never offered better to Ed- 
ward." 

'^Cazali brought it back from his home." 

'^Tiens! is that so? Where's the boss now?" 

"Gone to a wedding. We're all right here. He wont 
be back before one o'clock in the momii^. .Here's to 
you, my boy — it's strange how happy I am to see 3^ou 
again." 

•'Not more than I am, chire amie. SaprisH! you're 
fatter than you were — you're all white and pink. You 
lock as though you're prospering. I can see business 
b good." 

"It's pretty good, only we have some who don't pay 
promptly." 

T-flce that little girl just now ? I'm sure die owes you 
for h«r rent?" 

"For sure ; but I'm so kind I don't like to worry her." 

"Is she all alone?" 

"She had a sweetheart, but he don't come to see ha- 
now." 

"Oh, just think of that! Have another glass, Ma'am' 
Cazalt 111 stand treat." 
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The fat woman, whose cbedcs were getting more rosy, 
filled «p the glasses. 

'^s amic^rkig,'* said Nardsse, "in your business to 
get joung people in who don't pay." 

*We take the risk. But that pretty little creature used 
to ha:?e a friend come to see her, and, of course, she said 
it was her brother ; and a lady in black came twice. The 
giri said tbe hdy was interested in her, and was going 
to get her some woric to do. Nobody comes to see her 
now, and Ae's owing me two months." 

**It seems to me I're seen her before. Wasn't her 
sweetheart a tall big chap with red hair?" 

Mme. Cazali burst into loud laughter. 

"Lor*, no ! Why, he's young and has got dark eyes and 
a fine moustache. A handsome youth, I can tell you." 

'^What's her name?" 

**Just Marie; that's all. You're mighty interested in 
her." 

"Oh, I thought rd seen her before." 

"Oh, all those diits of eighteen look alike; they've 
only skin cm their bones. If I was a man I'd want some- 
thing more'n that." 

"You're right," said Narcisse, looking at his landlady's 
generous proportions. "Give me a good-loddng woman 
with idcnty of flesh." 

"Yoo've got good taste, dear," she said. With die 
grace of a drum-major she leaned towards the young 
man. 

"Oh, my!" she said, "you're so nice I just can't hdp 
it; for the life o' me I can't. I'm going to let you kiss 
me. 

Before this imminent catastrophe, Narcisse drew back 
sharply, but seeing a look of anger come into the lady's 
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cyts because he showed no eagerness, he knew he would 
have to submit. 

"Oh, Ma'am' Cazali," he said, "it seems such a liberty; 
I didn't dare ask for one." 

"Man petit, I'm like that when any one pleases me, 
and you're just my style." 

Narcisse's lips touched the virago's cheek, but she took 
him by the head, and for a few minutes she showered 
kisses on the patient's face. 

"Hold on !" cried the young man, who wished at any 
price to stop this outburst, "somebody's coming!" 

As it happened, some one did go up the stairs, but it 
was a roomer, who went by without pajring any attention 
to what was passing in the office. 

"Oh, Lor'! I was scared," said Mme. Cazali, in a 
lackadaisical voice. "I really thought it was my husband." 

"So did I; we'll have to be careful. For the time 
being, we'll just talk like old friends." 

"Let's have another little drink?" 

"Sure!" said Narcisse. 

"I suppose you've still got the same people here," he 
said, as she filled his glass again and he twirled rotmd 
his finger the gaudy watch-chain which adorned his vest. 
"The Serpent and his friend Josephine, are they still 
here?" 

"That's a true sign that you ain't been here for a long 
time. Why, they're both behind the bars." 

"Whatever for?" 

"We don't quite know. They got hold of some jewels 
— something grand. I remember telling yer something 
about it last August — ^and they do say that the two of 
them are mixed up in a murder. They was nothing at 
all — ^those two. My husband had to ask 'em to leave. 
Dieu merci, the Hotel de la Paix is a respectable place." 
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"Sure!'' said Narcissc. 

*"G>tirsc everybody ain't got the story of their life 
written on the end of their nose; but my man can spot 
a crook.** 

**Yet that Serpent lodged here before, and he owed 
you money.** 

The five or six glasses that Mme. Cazali had taken 
made her feel very sentimental and very talkative. 

*TDear little Narcisse,'* she nrarmured tenderly, "you 
are a brother, and I can talk to you. That Bribri got 
mixed up in a murder." 

''It's not possible!" 

**Yott know Bribri didn't like work. He preferred to 
go to the races, and yet he never had any money. 
He couldn't pay for his room, so the boss put him 
out" 

"NaturaUy." 

^Eh bien, for a long time we didn't see him. Then 
one day in the mcmth of August he came back here dressed 
like a tord." 

"I know that; I remember your telling me the last 
time I was here." 

"Yes, the same time that I told you that Josephine 
had some beautifid jewelry." 

Narcisse turned up his nose. 

**That's stale news, if you haven't anything more to 
tell me." 

Flushed and excited by the alcohol, the landlady of 
the Hotel de la Paix had only one object — at the ride of 
compromising herself in a criminal affair, she wanted to 
hold Narcisse's interest. 

"My darling," she said, "I can show you a toy that 
.would maJce 'em talk if they knew.'* 

"Puh! you only say that." 
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**You don't believe me, darling. You shall soon see; 
but isn't it funny — ^the more I drink the thirstier I am? 
The bottle is nearly empty, and yet I must swallow some- 
thing ; I'll go and get some beer." 

"No, don't !" cried Narcisse, fearing that he might not 
see her again. "Nothing is worse for a delicate digestion 
than beer and whisky mixed. Better take a glass of 
liqueur." 

"I think you're right, darling. Here's to you I** 
The shrew drained at a gulp the glass that Narcisse 
had poured out. 

He prudently removed the bottle, for if Mme. Cazali 
had taken any more it would have been impossible for 
her to talk. 

"You say you could show me something. I don't be- 
lieve you have anything, 'cause if you had you'd show it.'* 
"I have. And nobody knows about it, not even the 
boss. But you, darling, are like a part of myself, and 
I'm going to show it to you right now." 

She tried to stand up, but Narcisse had to help her. 
Nevertheless, once on her feet, she balanced herself and 
felt in her pockets for her bunch of keys. She took some 
time to pick out the one she wanted, then she opened a 
large linen closet with it, and took something out from 
under the piles of table-napkins and kitchen-cloths. 
"Look!" she cried, holding up an object triumphantly. 
Narcisse got up from his chair quickly. 
It was a dagger of Spanish- American make ; the blade 
was thin and sharp, and the horn handle, roughly inlaid 
with silver, was defaced. 

Narcisse, or rather Dufreny, gave the woman a piercing 
look. 
"Where did you get this dagger?" he said. 
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"Oh, dear, your eyes make me afraid. Why, Narcisse, 
man petit, you look so diflFerent." 

Dufreny thought it would be better to continue playing 
his part. 

"It is such an odd weapon," he said. "Did it belong 
to the Serpent, belle patronnet" 

"Yes, my chicken. I'll tdl you about it. Lor', it's 
funny how my tongue bums; where's that bottle?" 

"You took it away just now." 

"Did I? Ill go and get it." 

"No! no! Besides, it was empty." 

"Already ! Why, you have drunk a lot, little Narcisse." 

Dufreny took five francs out of his vest pocket. 

"Here, that'll pay for it," he said ; "and when you have 
finished telling me what you know, I'll go and buy a 
bottle of liqueur, like you've never tasted before." 

"Well, where'd I get to, dearie? Oh, I know — I 
was going to tell you that Bribri only came here to 
have his meals with Josephine. And one day he came 
and told me he wanted me to mind something that Jose- 
phine had given him. He said I was a good woman 
and he could trust me. He gave me an iron box, like a 
little safe, and a wooden box. The safe I couldn't op«i ; 
I hadn't the key, and I was afraid to force the lock, for 
Bribri can be very ugly when he likes; but the wooden 
box was not the same thing. I got the box opened, and 
found some beautiful linen handkerchiefs marked with a 
crown, and some old lace and a dagger. 

"Two days after Bribri wanted them back. I gave him 
the little safe at once, but I hadn't had time to fix the box. 
I told him that my husband had locked it up in a cup- 
board and I hadn't the key, and that I'd give it to him 
the next day. He made a fuss at first, but as it was the 
iron box that was the most valuable, he went oflF threat- 
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ening that if I didn't g^ve it him back he'd do for me. 
But I ain't afraid of him. Not I ! 

"Well, Bribri and Josephine went oflF that day and 
they never came back again. That was when they got 
arrested, for sure." 

"All that doesn't prove that he's a murderer." 
The shrew meant to talk and to say all she had to say, 
but she prudently lowered her voice. 

"My darling," she said, "I am not so dull as you seem 
to think. Last July, when the newspapers said that the 
architect at Courbevoie was murdered, I remembered 
that he was* killed with a dagger. Josephine was servant 
at the house, and it was at this time that Bribri brought 
me these boxes." 

"Have you still the handkerchiefs and the lace ?" 
"My faith, no! I sold them to a woman who buys 
second-hand clothes." 
"Where?" 

"Ever so far from here. Mother Aygalenc, in the Rue 
de I'Amiral Mouchez. Dieu! how thirsty I am! Ain't 
we drinking any more?" 

"Soon !" said Narcisse, turning the dagger over in his 
hands. It evidently had come from the Serpent. Mme. 
Cazali had no reason to tell a falsehood. Now, a dagger 
had been found in Mme. Deverly's room with some 
blood-stains upon it, and it was upon this evidence that 
the young widow had been suspected. And this dagger 
that had belonged to the Serpent was the facsimile of 
that one, but it could not be the same, for the one that 
had been found in Mme. Deverly's room under the chair 
was at this moment in the hands of the police. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE MOUSE-TRAP 

WHILE the fat landlady half dozed before him, Du- 
freny pondered over the situation. It was the 
jewels that the Serpent and Josephine had stolen from 
the Villa des Roses, which, strange to say, Mme. Deverly 
did not recognize, that had been confided to the landlady. 
But to whom did the old lace and the dagger belong? 
Probably the same person as the jewels. And finally, 
how had these jewels disappeared from M. de Montel- 
berg's office? 

Every witness had been searched, but not a trace of 
them had been fotmd. Mme. Deverly and the young 
governess had not been spared. They were both searched 
thoroughly, and at once. 

"This is a Chinese puzzle/' said Dufreny, "but no 
matter what it costs. 111 solve it somehow. I'm deter- 
mined. It's a good thing I came here all the same." 

He had taken the address of the second-hand dealer to 
whom Mme. Cazali had sold the lace. 

He thought it was now time to wake up the landlady, 
but first he slipped the dagger into the inside pocket of 
his overcoat. 

"Here, mother," he said, giving her a good shake, 
"your husband has come home. You'd better go to bed. 
Tell me the number of a vacant room and I'll find it 
myself." 

"Eh ! What? Did you go and fetch that good liqueur 
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you promised me?" said the creature, trying to open 
her small eyes. 

*To-morrow morning, belle patronne; the grocer is 
closed now.** 

"Now, don't you try to fool me f* 

''Be easy, yooH get it. What rocrni can I have?^ 

"As you're in such a hurry, go to the third flkx)r smd 
take Number Twenty-seven. YouTl be like a king there.'' 

Dufreny profited by the moment ibat she turned her 
head to hurry from the room, and so escaped her tender 
good-nigiit 

The day after Mme. Cazali's excessive libations in the 
company of the man she called ibt handsome Narcissc, 
the creature was seated in her kitchen before a great bo^d 
of cafS au Icdt, She was conscious of having talked too 
much, and now that the fumes of drunkenness had dis- 
persed, she was wondering whether Narcisse had taken 
much notice of what she had said about the Serpent and 
Josephine. 

"Bah!" die said, "he just wanted to talk, that's all; 
so long as he don't tell my man, iht rest don't matter." 

She drank her cafS au Icdt; the strong odor of diicory 
was all over the house. As she put down her bowl she 
heard a little knock on the door. 

"Who's there?" she called out irritably. 

''Madame/' said Marie, opening the door, "you told 
me to come to 3F0U this morning, but of course since last 
night I have not found the means to pay you. But as I 
told you, I am going to have some work to-day, and I 
shall surely pay you at the end of the week." 

"Very well, but I tell you that I shan't wait longer. 
Have you thought over what I said about the old gentle- 
man opposite? It will be a fine thing for you." 

Marie did not reply. 
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"YouVe going into the city?*' she asked, seefaig that 
the young girl wore a hat 

"Yes, I'm going now about the work." 

"Lot of good youTl do." 

The girl walked out of the house without replying. 

She was trembling when she arrived at Mme. Roguefs 
and adced the concierge which floor it was. The woman 
told her, while looking at her slyly. 

•'Another one," she thought, "but this one doesn't seem 
a bad sort" 

The staircase was well kept, the stairs were carpeted, 
and on the landings the doors were double-paneled. The 
place inspu-ed Marie with confidence. On Mme. Ro- 
guet's door was a plaque with the words "Antiquities, 
objects of art and lace." 

Marie rang the bell and the door was opened by Fran- 
^oise, Mathilde's confidential servant 

The young girl held out the card that had been given 
to her the evening before. 

"CcMne in, Mademoiselle/' said the woman. '^Madame 
is waiting for you." 

She showed Marie into the salon. She had scarcely 
taken a seat when Mme. Rog^et came in. For the oc- 
casion she was dressed very correctly, very modestly. 

"Here you are, my child,^ said Mathilde warmly, hold- 
ing out her hands. "I am glad you came. The more I 
see you the more I am certain we shall get on together." 

"You are very kind, Madame, and I really don't know 
bow to thank you." 

'*You want work, but you look rather frail and childish 
to do anything difiicult." 

"Oh, but I have a lot of courage," said Marie, smiling. 

"Yes, but you must consider your health. You must 
not abuse it. What can you do?" 
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"AH lands of needleworfc and dressmaking.'* 

'THave you learned?" 

Marie blushed and hesitated. 

"1 worked with my mother," she said. 

"Oh! you still have your parents?" 

"No, Madame, they are dead. I am an orphan." 

"Ah ! that's a good thing." 

Marie cotdd not hide her astonishment at these strange 
words. 

"Tkm't mistake the meaning of my words, child," said 
Ume. Roguet, hastily. "I mean by that, that as I am not 
in a position to help all unfortunate girls, I prefer to hdp 
those who have no one else." 

The young girl was at once reassured. 

"jBA bien, ma petite, this is what you have to do. I 
have a large collection of eng^vings of the eighteenth 
century. You will have to arrange them in order and 
iJace them in the album. In this way, when a customer 
comes you will be able to show them one by one, all the 
series; naturally, you must be amiable with the customer 
and not wear a long face." 

Marie opened her eyes in astonishment. 

"Is that all I have to do?" 

'Tes, ma petite, and you will have your food and sleep 
here. And, oh! I forgot, you will also be dressed. I 
like my assistants to be well dressed." 

"I have another dress," said Marie. "It is black, 
trimmed with satin; I also have a black blouse. I will 
wear them." 

"Ta, ta, ta," said Mathilde. "Put those black garments 
on one side ; young people should be in pretty, light colors. 
You can go into my dressing-room, and my maid will 
give you a dress after she has done your hair." 

The young girl hesitated. Until now she had lived in 
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absolute ignorance of the kind of world to wfaidi Madulde 
Roguet belonged, bat instinctivdy she knew that this 
woman had strange ways. 

There was a ring at the door. The hottsdceeper came 
in with a card. Mathilde glanced at it and read: 

NARCISSE, 

Artiste Lyriquc dc FApollo dc Cherboarg 
et des Concerts de Paris. 

•*I don't know him,** die said. 

'^oo make a mistake, dear friend,** said a modcing 
voice; *Ve are old friends.** 

At the sight of Dufreny the dealer in antiquities got 
up hurriedly, and said to Marie: 

"My diild, go into the other room for a minute ; I have 
some important business to settle with this gentleman.** 

"Tiens, we are to meet again, MadetnoiselU/' cried 
Narcisse. '*You and I live in the same house; do you 
remember seeing me last night at Madame Cazali's?" 

"Oh, yes." 

Matfiilde Roguet seemed annoyed at this meeting; 
nevertiieless, she smilingly told Marie to go into the next 
room with the maid. 

"Wdl, what do you want?" she asked her visitor coldly 
when the door had closed. 

Gaston Dufreny threw off the Bohemian manner, which 
he wore on occasions, as he would a mask at a carnival. 

"It*s like this,** he replied briskly: "I want some ex- 
planation inxn you in reference to an affair which oc- 
cupies me at tfiis moment** 

"I don't see how I can be usefuL** 

"Now, look here; I need not tell you, for you know 
just as well as I do, that the police tcderate you only on 
the understanding that you inform them of certain facts." 
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"Well, I know that." 

'Tfou can't go beyond the limit. One word and they 
would close your house." 

"I gain my living honestly.^ 

"My dear, your commerce is rather vague to ordinary 
people, but very clear to me. You do a second-hand 
bosiness on all sorts of goods, from diamonds to young 
girls« By the bye, what kind of goods are you buying 
from the lady in black who came here yesterday at five 

o'clock r 

In spite of her nerve, Mathilde paled. 

*^ don't know what you mean." 

"Stop pretending. A tall, slim yoimg woman came 
here yesterday ; she wore a tfiick, black veil, and she car- 
ried a little hand-bag containing jewels wrapped up in 
die kind of paper that bakers and confectioners use, and 
tied with a red string. She stayed here a little while, 
and she is coming back to-day. After she left, you ran 
to tiie Subway station and took the train to the Alma. 
You went to see your friend, the Q)mtesse Odette de 
Valfleury, or, rather, Marie Trognard. From there you 
went to the pawn-shop in the Rue Capron, where you 
pawned tfie coimtess' necklace for five thousand francs." 

"I don't deny it" 

**In that establishment you met that young girl who is 
in the next room. After you left the pawn-shop you 
went back to the countess and gave her an accotmt of the 
transaction. 

"It is true, but I'd like to know how you know all 
that" 

"Oh, it was very simjde, and I am going to tell you 
for your edification. I happened, by chance, to be walk- 
ing in this street, when I saw that woman in black come 
into your house in a mysterious manner. I came up the 
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stairs behind her, and I saw her take out of her hand-bag 
a little parcel wrapped up in paper. She threw the paper 
in a comer after having crumpled it into a ball. I heard 
a slight jingle, and I knew she had some jewels. I 
picked up the paper, and inside there was a tiny piece of 
thin paper like pastry cooks use; the jewels were wrapped 
in tfiis, first, and then in the newspaper that she had 
thrown away. I knew that the string tying it was red, 
because there was a slight red mark on the paper." 

"My congratulations, Monsieur; you are truly a 
Sherlock Holmes T 

"One does what one can, my dear. I waited for the 
woman in black to go, and I noticed when she went out, 
instead of looking at the number of the house, as a per- 
son who intends to write, she looked intently at the shops 
on either side of the entrance, so as to recognize your 
house from the distance. Then she just glanced in her 
bag to see that what she had was safe. That proved to 
me that she had not finished her business with you. 

"I was going to follow her when I saw you come out, 
and I thought it would be more interesting to know 
where you were going. Your hurried visit to the Coim- 
tess de Valfleury and then to the pawn-shop, showed me 
that you procured some money as quickly as it was pos- 
sible, so as to settle with the lady in black who is coming 
back to-day. You see, my dear, I haven't wasted my 
time." 

Mathilde frowned. It was anything but agreeable to 
have Dufreny meddling in her affairs. This transaction 
of the jewels, that she had had so much trouble to ar- 
range, would now fall through. And she would be for- 
tunate if they did not accuse her of receiving stolen goods. 

"Well," she said, trying to hide her anxiety, "how can 
this woman's visit interest you?" 
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"The jewels that she brought to you are stolen. Un- 
derstand ?" 

"How do you know they are?" 

"Never you mind, but I do know." 

"You know nothing at all," said Mathilde; "you are 
sa3dng what is false — ^thinking to find out the truth !" 

"If you like, I'll give you a description of them. There 
is a heart in rubies, surmounted with a crown — ^an im- 
mense gray pearl is set in the crown — and there is a 
marquise ring." 

In spite of her audacity the woman paled. This good 
business deal was escaping her, but she still tried to 
struggle. 

"When jewels such as you describe are brought to me, 
haven't I the right to buy them?" 

"Oh, no, dear Madame, these little trinkets have al- 
ready changed hands several times ; a description of them 
has been sent to all the jewelers and those who deal in 
these things, and you yourself received it the same as 
the others." 

"I didn't pay any attention to it," said Mathilde. 

"That's what I thought," said the hypocrite Dufreny, 
"and I so believe in you that that is why I came here to 
ask you to let me stay here until the woman comes." 

"Why, what do you mean?" she cried; "stay here aU 
day?" 

"Ah, good! I know now that you've given her an 
appointment for this evening." 

Mathilde bit her lips. 

"Well, then, as you see she will not be here until this 
evening, go, and come back later." 

"No, my dear; I enjoy your amiable company too 
much. I shall make myself comfortable, and, what is 
more, I must ask you to remain near me until she comes." 
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"Why, that's too much r 

'Take it or leave it If you prefer, 111 mfonn the 
S&retir 

'How would your said Mathilde; "you'd be obliged 
to leave me, then." 

"No, beUe dame. An old friend of mine is over there. 
See tfiat big man looking at the fountain on the Place 
Pigalle? A sharp whistie and old Pousse-Pousse would 
nuJce the necessary arrangements with his pal, Salsifis, 
who also is taking a quiet stroll round there." 

Matfiilde was caught. She knew that it was useless to 
resist She must submit. 

Dufreny seated himself comfortably in an armchair 
and took from his pocket an ancient voltmie, very much 
worn. 

"You are going to read?" asked Matfiilde, curiously. 

"Yes ; jrou can do the same if you wish. I won't stop 
you. I turn from the exploits of the Apaches to the de- 
lightful poetry of Horace." 

Matfiilde Rog^et had no wish to read. She pondered 
over the situation. The woman in black would surely 
return, and perhaps be accompanied by Jose y Johannes. 
The house was watched; it was impossible to send a 
warning to any one. Mathilde racked her brain to solve 
the problem, but she saw no way out of the situation. 

She looked at the clock. 

"It is midday," she said to Dufreny ; "don't you want 
some luncheon?" 

"Indeed, yes," he replied. 

"Then 111 get you something." 

"You are too kind, but you need not put yourself out. 
I've got all I want." 

He took out of tfie inside pocket of his overcoat a tiny 
box ccmtaining a very large sandwich. 
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"This will suflSce while awaiting events, my dear." 

"Don't you want to drink?" 

"Oh, no! I am like a camel." 

"How very interesting! I am hmigry. I suppose you 
win allow me to go and eat." 

"Nothing is more natural than for you to be htmgfry, 
and I wouldn't be so heartless as to let you starve." 

He got up and rang the bell. Mathilde's confidential 
maid answered the ring. 

"Will you have the goodness," said Dufreny politely, 
"to serve your mistress some bread, a slice of ham, and 
some coffee?" 

"Oh! tfiat's going too far," cried Mathilde angrily. 
"You dare to give orders in my house as though you arc 
the master." 

"I have already told you — if you like to have things 
done in a more regular fashion in a half an hour Monsieur 
Cardec will be here." 

Mathilde turned to the housekeq>er. 

"Bring my hmcfaecm here at once.*' she ordered ; "bring 
anytfaii^ you have, it doe^'t matter what" 

"Madame," said the wcmian, "I couldn't keep that 
young lady here ; she said she was obliged to go, but ^e 
would come back again." 

"Ah, that's good," said Dufreny, joining in the con- 
versation; "we will speak of her later." 

Under the detective's sharp eye the woman brought 
a light luncheon to her mistress. The two wcMnen did 
not exchange any signs. When the steaming coffee was 
served, Mathilde turned to Dufreny and said: 
* Won't you have a cup?" 

"Oh, thanks, yes." 

"Voyonsy said Matiiilde, with her most charming 
smile, ''you have not always been so unkind to me. When 
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I had my tea-rooms near the Opera, I hdped you. You 
remember the Doorgha statue?" 

"Perfectly, and it is on account of that, that I am 
acting as I am now. Without that, you may be sure that 
the police would have made a raid on your house, and at 
this very moment you would be behind the bars." 

"But why?" 

"Don't question, but believe me." 

"You are imkind to me, Dufreny. You might know 
that there are things that have to be seen to in the house. 
At least let me go and g^ve orders." 

"Sorry, my dear. Quite impossible." 

As we have already remarked, Mathilde was a very 
handsome woman. She was inclined to be a trifle too 
stout, but when she liked she coidd be very fascinating. 

She got up from her seat and leaned over the back of 
Dufreny's armchair. 

"You wicked one," she said, with a smile that might 
have tempted a wooden saint. "How is it possible that 
such a handsome boy can be so severe with a woman?* 

"My dear lady," replied Dufreny, "believe me, at any 
other moment I should more than appreciate the chann 
of yoar conversation, but to-day Venus herself couldn't 
tempt me." 

The handsome Mathilde ground her teeth and let drop 
one word. 

"Beast!" she said. 

"Dear friend," said Dufreny, "I understand how you 
feel and I excuse you. It is quite natural, but take my 
advice and don't let your nerves get the better of yoa; 
it will only make you suflfer uselessly." 

Dufreny had scarcely uttered these words when a 
sharp whistle from the street made him prick up his ears 
like a bloodhound. 
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"Something has happened!" 

At the same moment the door-bell rang, Mathilde 
jumped up to go and see who it was, but Dufreny caught 
her firmly by the wrist. 

The servant opened the door and handed a tel^^am 
to her mistress and left the room at once. 

"Give that to me," said Dufreny, "I want that!" 

He looked so fiercely at Mathilde that she handed it 
to him without a word. 

He opened it and read: 

Impossible to wait till to-night. Expect me at two o'clock. 

"Very good," said Dufreny, "I sha'n't have to stay 
so long; in twenty minutes our lady will be here." 

Mathilde was silent. The game was lost, and now she 
only wanted to see the end of it as soon as possible. She 
went back to her seat without a word. 

"As you are the master here," said Mathilde, "will 
you ring to have the fire made up?" 

"With pleasure." 

As he got up to touch the bell there was a great com- 
motion in the street; there were shrieks and cries. At 
the same time two or three sharp whistles were heard. 

Dufreny ran to the window whidi looked over the Place 
Pigalle, and threw it open. Mathilde followed him. The 
first thing that he saw was Pousse-Pousse making a sign 
for him to come down. An accident had occurred at the 
comer of the Boulevard Clichy. A crowd of people stood 
roimd two vehicles. 

Dufreny rushed from the room, but he took the pre- 
caution to lock Mathilde in; besides, she was too ab- 
sorbed in what was passing in the street to notice what 
he did. In the twinkling of an eye he was on the scene 
of the accident. 
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Poasse-Poosse was purple with rage, and Salsifis stood 
with his hands in his pocket and his nose turned up dis- 
dainfully. 

The accident was very serious. A taxicab had collided 
with a fiacre and overturned it. The occupant, a pro- 
fesses-, on his way to Rollin CoU^fe, was in a very serious 
conditkra. The chauffeur and the coachman were both 
wounded. 

The police were trying to keep back the people. One 
of them gave Dufreny a push, but he said two words 
to him and was allowed to pass. 

"What's the matter? You've still two men before 
Number Fifteen,"* he said, breathlessly, to Pousse-Pousse. 

"Sure! but it's not much use now." 

"Why? What's up?" 

"I'm a fool,** said Pousse-Pousse, lifting his arms and 
dropping them in a hopeless manner. "There's nothing 
for me to do but to send in my resignation. My birds 
were in that taxi and I let them escape." 

"N— de D—r exclaimed Dufreny. 'Tell me! 
Quick!" 

"Yes, a man and a woman were in that taxi. She vras 
tall and slim. The chauflfeur says he was just turning 
to put his fares down at Nimiber 15, Rue Frochot. 
There's no mistake. It was our game. Then the taxi 
ran into the cab and tipped it over. A man and a woman 
jumped out and ran as izst as they could." 

Before Pousse-Pousse had finished talking, Dufreny 
had sprung into the taxi. 

He came out almost immediately, holding up a little 
leather hand-bag. 

"I've got them," he cried. "I've got the jewds this 
time!" 
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CHAPTER XXI 

ON THE TRAIL 

GASTON DUFRENY could not moderate his satis- 
faction in finding the famous jewels for which all 
the French detectives had been searching. As one re- 
members, they had disappeared from M. de Montelberg's 
office and no one had been able to explain how it had 
happened. 

Dufreny had decided to call upon Mathilde Roguet 
to see if she could help him. He had not told her the 
exact truth. As a second-hand dealer in jewels and curi- 
osities, he thought she might be of service to him, as she 
had been on the occasion of the Doorgha statue, and for 
that reason he had strolled roimd to the Rue Frochot the 
evening before. 

As he was going up the stairs to her apartment he 
had noticed a thickly veiled lady who walked before 
him, and thought her actions rather mysterious. He had 
watched her take a parcel out of her bag and look at the 
contents, and tfien throw the outside covering away. 
Then she went into Mathilde's apartment. He decided 
to wait on the staircase until she came out, and it was 
then that he made a discovery that convinced him that 
he was on the right track of the famous jewels. 

When the young detective arrested the Apache and 
took the jewels from him at Father Larifla's wine-shop, 
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he had tied the marquise ring and the ruby heart to- 
gether with a piece of string that he had picked up from 
the zinc counter. It was the kind of string that one sees 
on the bottles of imitation vermouth of Turin, sealed with 
the Italian colors. 

Now, it so happened that a bit of this string with the 
seal was attached to the jewels when M. de Montelberg-, 
the judge, had them on his desk. 

After the door of Mathilde's apartment had closed 
upon the veiled lady, Dufreny had picked up a piece of 
Italian string, the exact size and color. There was not 
the shadow of a doubt that this woman had brought the 
jewels to Mathilde Roguet. 

When the woman came out he was on the point of 
following her, when suddenly she disappeared in the 
crowd on the Place Pigalle and he lost sight of her 
completely. How could it have happened? He would 
never forgive himself. It was just a big professional 
mistake. 

When he had lost track of the woman he had seen 
Mathilde walk over to the Subway station, so he decided 
to follow her, with what result we know. 

The detective gave an account of what had happened 
at once to the Secret Service. 

M. Cardec, while appreciating the young man's zeal, 
could not hide his annoyance that he had let the woman • 
escape. 

"It is fate," he said. "Dufreny, you get these good 
clues, and then they slip from you like an eel from a 
fisherman. I am going to see Messieurs de Montelberg 
and Porlie, the judges who have charge of the Chauffard 
and Deverly murders, and I'll tell them what you have 
discovered. We shall compare the two daggers — ^the 
one you brought and the one they have. Those two 
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weapons are alike, and perhaps it is there that the knot 
is tiecL*' 

"Have you seen Madame Deverly, Monsieur f' asked 
Dufreny, "since she was in Monsieur de Montelberg's of- 
fice, the day the jewels were stolen?" 

"She has not left her residence once since. The serv- 
ant takes the child out every day ; Madame Deverly never 
goes out of the house." 

"Perhaps she is ill." 

"No, Doctor Lapaume, who is her physician, has not 
called ; she never receives visits from any one. She seems 
a charming woman, but there is some mystery in her life. 
Now, what could a woman like she is have been doing 
on the bridge of Neuilly on the night of the crime ? She 
has never explained that. That and the discovery of 
the paper bearing the names of Chauffard and his niece 
have given rise to very grave suspicions. But we have 
not sufficient evidence upon which to arrest her. And 
tiien, why can't we find that niece? Now, Dufreny, if 
you want to entirely win my professional esteem, you 
must move yourself and make a sensational discovery. 
The thing is beginning to drag." 

Dufreny smiled slyly. 

"Chief," he said, "I don't want to go to the judges 
and tell them what I hope to do, I want to tell them what 
I have done, but I know that you are indulgent and will 
pardon my errors in favor of my zeal ; that is why I am 
going to make a confession to you." 

For a quarter of an hour the chief listened in silence 
to what Dufreny had to tell him. The young man talked 
rapidly, and when he had finished, his chief's face wore 
an expression of extreme satisfaction. 

"Go on, my boy," he said, "and you'll arrive." 

Dufreny left the office with a light heart. To have 
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received M. Cardec's approbation gave him g^eat con- 
fidence in himself. He jumped into a cab and drove to 
Father Larifla's cabaret, where he had arranged to meet 
Pousse-Pousse and Salsifis. The latter, beneadi a jeer- 
ing exterior, hid a g^eat cunning, and his help was very 
useful in certain circumstances. 

Duf reny, dressed in a dark, well-worn overcoat and a 
soft hat, could pass tmnoticed. Pousse-Pousse looked 
like a workingman, and Salsifis an oflSce gargon. The 
presence of the tfiree sleuths in the cabaret, therefore, 
did not attract attention. They mingled with the em- 
plo)rees fr<Mn tfie Montmartre Cemetery and the Bre- 
tonneau Hospital. 

**Te voUa, Aston," cried Pousse-Pousse when he saw 
Duf reny. "Anything new?^ 

"Not much on my side. Have you got anything?" 

"Hum! Nothing here. But I think if we go along 
by the Boulevard de la Gare we shall see things tliat arc 
worth while." 

"Whatr 

"I'm on the track of that rat, who slipped between my 
legs in the Rue Lhomond," said Pousse-Pousse, taking* 
a pull at the enormous pipe that he was rarely seen 
without. 

"Oh ! oh !" cried Salsifis. "My compliments, old chap, 
if you catch him. I never saw one like him before." 

"Who is the man?" asked Duf reny. 

"What a hurry you're in, son. I said I was tailing 
something. I didn't speak of a man." 

"Well, what do you know?" 

"The other day I was walking along the Boulevard de 
la Gare. I was smoking my pipe. I went to see a pal 
who works for a horse-dealer over there. He was out, 
so while I waited I thought I'd walk up and down, when 
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suddenly in the middle of the boulevard a crowd formed. 

I went over to see what was the matter " 

** Always curious, this devil Pousse-Pousse," inter- 
rupted Salsifis. 

"That's me,** said the old detective. **Wdl, tfiere was 
a house being built — sl poor aflfair, only three stories. 
The walls and the scaflFolding were constructed on the 
six- four-two system; so much so that the bottom part 
had fallen, and a poor devil who was on the top was left 
clinging to a beam tied to a rope. They ran for the fire- 
men to get him down, and the crowd looked on anxiously. 
A w^orkman who stood next to me said: 'He's got five 
children; let's tope they g^t him down all right' 

" *But,' I said, 'can't he slip down, like he would on 
a g^reasy pole?' 

" *Mon Dieu, no !' said his comrade. 'You see he isn't 
young, and besides, he's scared to death. Now, if it was 
the little diap who worked here last week — I never saw 
a diap run up a pole or make a leap like he could — he 
wouldn't have stayed up there one second. He climbed 
the building like a monkey, and when he took himself 
off he'd go like a great rat." 

"Ah, ah, ah.'" said Salsifis. "My old zig, that's your 
own rat who climbed the garden wall. Ah, ah!" 

•'Exactly," said Pousse-Pousse. "Wdl, just then the 
firemen arrived and ran up the ladder and got tfie poor 
old chap down ; he was pretty near scared out of his life. 
"I turned to the man beside me, and I said : 
" 'That chap you was talking about was just like a guy 
whom I knew; p'r'aps it was the same one. He was a 
big chap with red hair.' 

" 'Oh, no,' he said, 'this is a slim young feller, very 
dark, and he don't look like a laborer. The boss took 
him cm one morning when he wanted help. Then we 
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kept him, /cause he worked like a nigger. Then three 
days ago a big blond chap who looked like a Russian 
anarchist came for him, and they went off together. He 
never came back.' ** 

'There, you,** cried Salsifis, "it is your rat. The big 
diap is Serge JaUow, the Russian prince that they let 
off." 

"Pousse-Pousse," said Dufreny, "that was a good clue 
— now we have got to tail him. This is the program; 
Ksten, both of you." 

He laid out a plan while the two sleuths listened to 
him attentively, although Salsifis all the time wore his 
jeering and indifferent manner. 

A few minutes later they separated, each of the three 
men going his own way. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

AT THE "MOULIN GALANT" 

THE sumptuous establishment of the Moulin Galant 
was bright with many lights of different colors. 

An electric coupe stopped at the pavement, and three 
people alighted. They were M. and Mme. Bamet- 
Dufour and Madame' s friend, Jose y Johannes. ' 

They went up the wide staircase, ornamented with 
palms and mirrors, that led to the balcony, where the 
little tables were arranged for supper. 

The three friends sat one on each side of the small 
table, the fourth side being turned toward the stage. 
Some acrobats were performing. 

At this moment a tall, foreign-looking man came to tlie 
balcony. After looking absently from right to left he 
dropped into a seat near the Barnet-Dufours' table. As 
he passed by them to reach his chair he bowed with the 
courtesy of a gentleman. 

He looked about forty or forty-five years of age; he 
had very dark skin and dark beard. On the little finger 
of his left hand he wore a peculiar antique ring. 

He was seated face to face with Sabine ; for one brief 
moment his glance, full of discreet admiration, fell upon 
her. Then suddenly he dropped the amber cigarette- 
holder from his hand. It rolled under the merchant's 
table. 

Unfortunatdy, the amber holder had gone under Sa- 
bine's chair, and she was obliged to move. 
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**Oh, Madame!* said the stranger, "please do not dis- 
turb yourself; it really is of no value. If Monsieur had 
not noticed it, I should not have disturbed you for such 
a trivial thing." 

'That would have been a pity,** said Sabine, with her 
most charming smile, for the foreigner looked very 
distinguished. 

An attendant now hurried up and picked up the 
cigarette-holder and handed it to the owner, who took 
a gold coin from his pocket and gave it to the gar g on; 
then, turning to the merchant, he said : 

"Monsieur, would you be good enough to b^ Madame 
to pardon the disturbance I have unfortunately caused? 
I am a creole, and I come from the Maurice Island. 
This is my first visit to France, and I am always afraid 
of committing some breadi of etiquette against the re- 
fined code of your Parisian politeness, and" — bowing to 
Sabine — "above all, in that which concerns the ladies." 

How could one help but be impressed by the foreigner's 
courtesy? 

M. Bamet-Dufour begged him not to mention it, and 
Sabine smiled divinely ; only Jose seemed annoyed. This 
foreigner certainly wanted to make acquaintance with 
his friends. 

As we have said, the creole looked about forty oc 
forty-five years of age ; but under his jet-black hair, which 
was slightly streaked witii gray, he possessed a pair of 
bright eyes that were astonishingly young. He spoke 
again to the merchant. 

"Monsieur," he said, "you have been so amiable at the 
risk of being indiscreet that I am going to ask )rou a 
question." 

"What is it?" 

"Did I not see you the day before yesterday at the 
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Arts and Industry Qah, where I took luncheon with 
my friend, Professor Beradi?*' 

'TTiat is very possible/' said Bamet-Duf our ; '*that is 
my club, and I go Acre almost every day to pass an hour 
or so/^ 

'1 shall have the {Measure of meetii^ you there periiaps 
during my stay in Paris?*' 

"The pleasure will be mine, Monsieur/* 

**Then, will you permit me to introduce mysdf P'* said 
the stranger, taking a card from a handsome porte-femUe. 

The merchant took the sKp of cardboard, on which was 
engraved: 

LOUIS CHARLES DES FONTAINES 

Propri^taire-agroiiome 
Port Louis. 

And in small handwriting: 

Grand Hotel, Parts. 

The proprUtaire-agronome thought it advisable to say : 

"I was bom in the idand of Maurice, but my family 
is of French origin, as are almost all on the island. One 
of my ancestors was attachi at the court of King Louis 
XV, and this monardi was godfather to his son. Since 
that time we have always kept in our family the name 
of Loiris Charles, and have been loyal to the Bourbons 
and their descendants." 

Such loyal sentiments from one so gracious could not 
but obtain the approbation of the Bamet-Dufours, and 
conversation became general. 

The conversation became more animated as a demi' 
tasse of mocha was placed before each one. 

M. des Fontaines gently stirred his coflFee and con- 
taxq>lated with the discreet admiration of a well-bred 
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man Madame's magnificent shoulders. She was quite con- 
sdous of this mute homage. Bamet-Dufour was care- 
fully tasting his brandy of 1865, and Jose let his dark, 
velvety eyes wander slowly around. 

The performance was finishing with an exhibition of 
moving pictures. A society Apache dressed in fashion- 
able clothes had accompanied his companion home. She 
was talcing off her furs and silks, when suddenly the 
Apache throws himself upon her, beats her to the floor, 
snatches her jewels from her ears and throat, takes her 
money, and then leaves her lifeless body lying across 
the white bearskin at the foot of the bed. Then came 
his flight, his purstiit, and his subsequent arrest. 

The canvas remained black for a few seconds. Then 
the scene was a small square at daybreak and a group 
of soldiers. In the middle of the square there was some- 
thing that resembled in the vague half-light of the eariy 
morning a little ladder with a strange form, showing a 
bright metallic point. A small door in the square opened, 
and a man in shirt-sleeves came out, accompanied by a 
priest, who held before him an image of Christ. The 
excited spectators, whom the soldiers tried to keep in 
order, became furious and jeered at the condemned man. 

"I cannot but admire you Frenchwomen," said M. 
dcs Fontaines; "you can watch these ghastly pictures 
without changing color.** 

Sabine's lip curled. 

"I take no interest whatever in such pictures. Those 
Apaches are vile, and that horrible machine — ^bah! we 
have no interest in that." 

M. des Fontaines *smiled. 

"That is true, belle dame/' he replied, smiling; "it is 
probable that neither you, nor any one belonging to you, 
will ever have anything to do with the guillotine." 
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The Creole's words were uttered with more good na- 
ture than good taste — such, at least, Sabine and the two 
men thought and showed. 

M. des Fontaines saw at once that he had been wanting 
in tact, so he hastened to say : 

"Oh, pardon, Madame; in my ignorance of the Frcndi 
language I sometimes say some things that must sound 
absolutely ridiculous to your subtle Parisian minds." 

"I don't care for such gruesome conversation," said 
Sabine, coldly. Her husband inhaled the smoke from his 
Havana, and Jose carefully rolled a cigarette. 

"I have known so few French people," continued the 
foreigner, "that is why I am so awkward with your 
language. But some time ago I had a charming fellow 
for a friend — 2l young Frenchman. I met him while 
he was traveling. Unfortunately, he died recently; his 
death was terrible; he was murdered. You may have 
heard of him — Monsieur Deverly, a young architect?" 

M. and Mme. Barnet-Dufour both shook their heads, 
and Jose put his cigarette in the ash-tray. Then, rising, 
he said: 

"Wouldn't you like to take a stroll on the boulevards 
now, Madame f" 

"Yes," said Sabine, "let us go." 

The merchant made a sign for the addition, and each 
settled his bill. 

"Where shall we go?" asked the creole; "there's a 
new music-hall opened on the Place Blanche, I hear." 

"iV/o» cher," said Mme. Bamet-Dufour to her husband, 
"I'm terribly tired. I prefer to go home." 

The Creole understood that he ought not to insist. He 
said good-night to them, and asked permission to call at 
some time in the near future and pay his respects to 
Madame. 
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Sabme accorded it very coldly. 

M. and Mme. Barnct-Dufour, followed by the insep- 
arable Jose, then got into their automobile, while M. des 
Fontaines hailed a modest cab. 

"Cocker, drive to the Rue des Recollet," he said. 

At the Rue des Recdlet the cabby ptdled up the poor 
old horse. The traveler jtunped out quickly and gave the 
cocker a generous pourboire. The man had no longer 
the disting^shed appearance and the black hair and beard 
of M. des Fontaines ; he now presented the alert aspect of 
Gaston Dufreny. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE CANAL 

THERE was approbation on all sides when a motion 
was put forward to repair the quays of the Saint 
Martin Canal. It was very dangerous to walk along 
tiie picturesque banks of the old canal after dark. The 
deserted quarter belonged to the lowest class. 

So there was great satisfaction in the quarter when 
tiie quays were remade. But although some of the quays 
were laid out with pretty gardens, the banks near the 
Saint Louis Hospital were almost as dark and lonely as 
formerly. 

It was two o'clock when Dufreny left his cab in the 
Rue des Recollet; he was going to call upon Pousse- 
Pousse, who, being a bachelor, pitched his tent sometimes 
in one spot, scmietimes in another. 

The night was cold and damp. Some boats were 
moored a little farther up the canal. On the opposite 
banks there were a few picturesque houses. The light 
mist on the water made one think of s<xne quiet Dutch 
landscape. Dufreny^ who was a dilettante, stopped for 
a moment to look at this picture, absolutely unknown to 
the millions of Parisians. 

"And they go a long way to look for impressicms,*' 
he said, "without knowing what they have close by." 

Suddenly his attention was attracted by the figure of 
a woman on the brieve. 
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"A poor creature, who looks as though she wants to 
make a closer acquaintance with the water/' he muttered. 

She was leaning over the parapet in a way that made 
him feel uneasy. 

"I'm only just in time," he said as he ran toward her. 
He heard her sobs. Evidently she clung to life, and it 
must have been some terrible trouble that drove her to 
attempt suicide, for at the last moment the desire to live 
came uppermost; nevertheless, suddenly obeying a su- 
preme eflFort, she sprang up and climbed the parapet 

"Halt, there!" cried Dufreny, throwing his arms 
round her. "You can't pass, beauty," he added, as he 
used to say when a schoolboy. 

Although he had acted quickly, the woman was on the 
edge of the parapet; they struggled for a moment, then 
both fell into the dark waters. But Dufreny was a 
good swimmer, and in a few seconds he had clutched the 
woman, and, aiding himself with the chains and rings on 
the stone walls, he quidcly landed. 

He laid his burden down on the banks and looked 
round to get help. The woman whom he had snatched 
from death had fainted; her wet clothes clung to her 
body. 

Dufreny called loudly. He was afraid to leave her 
while he went for help. His cries were heard by a watch- 
man on one of the barges nearby. 

'*Bien qaoi! comrade, what's up?" the man called out 
as he ran toward him. 

"Give me a hand here to get some life into the woman; 
I've just fished her out." 

"Why," said the old watchman as he bent over the 
body, "it's a young girl ; it's some love-affair, sure ! She's 
not the first, and she won't be the last," he added philo- 
sophically. 
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"Never mind why it is; what we've got to do is to 
bring her round." 

"Slap her hands," said the old man, "that's the best 
thing. But you yourself are soaking wet, comrade ; your 
teeth are chattering. Here, take this." 

He pulled a flask out of his pocket and handed it to 
Dufreny, who was shivering from head to foot. 

Gaston put it to his lips. It was cheap brandy, but 
a good strong pull at it soon made his blood circulate. 

"That's good," he said; "let's try to make her take 
some — it'll warm her. You hold her head and 111 pour 
it down." 

After a few moments the g^rl opened her eyes. Du- 
freny took his electric lantern from his podcet and turned 
it on her. 

"Mon Dieu! is it possible!" he exclaimed. The poor 
creature whom he had saved was Marie, the pretty girl 
whom he had seen at the Hotel de la Paix and at 
Mathilde Roguet's. 

"There, little one," cried the watchman, "you can think 
yourself lucky that such a nice young man was by to 
pull you out." 

She began to sob. 

"Mon Dieu! I am so miserable!" she said. 

"Yes, yes, of course you are, but it won't last," said 
the c4d man. "Do you feel you can walk now ?" 

"I want to die." 

"Die! at twenty years! That's all right for an old 
dried-up bit of leather like me. And yet — I can still be 
useful sometimes — there's the proof now. I'll take one 
arm, and the comrade will take the other, and we'll get 
you to my shanty." 

But once on her feet, the girl looked round wildly. 
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Her memory seemed to come back to her; swiftly, and 
with a strengdi that one would not have bdicved she 
possessed, she wrenched herself from the men's hands 
and rudied toward tiie river. 

''Ah, la petite rose!" cried the watdmmn, "she's com- 
mencing her tricks again." In a flash Dufreny threw 
himsdf before her ; his nK>yement was so quidc that the 
girl collided with him and then fell to the ground. The 
watchman picked her up in his arms like a baby and 
carried her to his barge. He laid her down on a mattress 
near a large brazier and took oflF her wet garments and 
covered her with some old blankets. 

"Now, petite," he said, "you are with friends; don't 
be afraid." 

"Mademoiselle/* said Dufreny, "at your age there is 
no grief that cannot be cured; as this good man says, 
you are with friends now." 

"For sure! and you, comrade, get nearer the fire, and 
after that well have something to eat" 

The yoimg girl sat up on the mattress; she now un- 
derstood clearly what had happened and what she owed 
to the two men. 

The yoimg girl bent her head and was silent 

The watchman put scMne bread, some Swiss cheese, 
sc»ne sausage, and a bottle of wine on the table. 

"Children," he said gaily, "it is my suiq)er-time, and 
I invite you to share it with me, and 111 make you some 
nice hot coflFee." 

Dufreny's clothes were quite dry, for the brazier gave 
out a great heat. He helped the old watchman to 
prepare the supper. 

He was silent This strange adventure had made him 
Aoughtful. From time to time he looked furtively at 
Marie. She looked much thinner. When he had last 
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seen her at Mother Cazali's she had not seemed very 
J^PPy> but what could have driven her to this act? 

'Tjook," said the watchman, "I've warmed some milk 
and put some sugar in it ; after your bath I am afraid to 
give you wine at once — it will be bad for you." 

'T don't want it, thank you," said the girl, wearily. 

Dufreny joined his entreaties with the old man's and 
soon they made her drink it. It must have been many 
hours that she had not eaten, for the milk brought a slight 
flush into her cheeks and a brighter look into her eyes. 

**There," said the watchman, "you see, ma petite, now 
you're better; you must be good and obey us. Soon I'll 
give you some bread and you can soak it in the wine." 

The young g^rl fell back on the couch. 

Dufreny did honor to the supper. He took a big 
pitcher of wine and soon felt none the worse for his bath. 

The old man, Jean-Frangois, was busy making the 
coflFee. While he ate, Dufreny thought deeply; what 
should he do with Marie? She could not stay on the 
barge. For one moment he thought he would take her 
to the Saint Louis Hospital, which was quite near, but 
the idea did not please him. There was a mystery sur- 
rounding her and he wanted to keep her in his own 
hands. 

"If I cotdd only make her talk," he thought, **but she 
won't say anything." 

"There," said Jean-Francis, "the coffee is ready; 111 
put the pot by the fire while we give the petite some soup. 
"Feel better, little one?" he said, bending over the girl. 

Marie nodded her head. 

"Then, we'll have some bread and wine now." Jean- 
FranQois insisted that she should sit up, and propped her 
up comfortably. Dufreny brought the cup of hot wine 
and a piece of bread. 
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"Now," said the old man, "well drink our coflFee whfle 
she tells us why she did it" 

"I cannot do that," said Marie quickly. "I thank you 
for all you have done, but I cannot tell you why I am 
unhappy. You would hare done better to have left me 
in the water, for I know I doll do the same thing again. 
I shall be out of the way then." 

"MademoiselU/' said Dufreny sternly, "we shall have 
no patience with you if you talk in that manner. You 
haven't the right to do that again, because we saved your 
life, and it belongs to us, do you see; it i^'t your own. 
We want to be your friends and help you all we cam; 
if you are unhappy it is perhaps because you have not 
trusted your friends. You ought to take us into your 
confidence now." 

"Bravo! well said!" cried the other. 

Marie looked fixedly at the two men. What she read 
in their faces evidently inspired her with confidence, for 
she opened her mouth to commence her story. 

"Well," she began, "I— I " 

Then she suddenly burst into sobs. "No, no, I can- 
not! It is not my secret!" she cried. 

The effort that she had made had been too much for 
her overstrung nerves. She fell back weakly on the 
cushions, and nothing the two men could do would rouse 
her from her torpor. 

"Well," said Jean-Frangois in consternation, "here's 
a mess. The child is really ill, and our coffee is all cold. 
Tonnerre de Dieul Nothing goes right in this world!" 
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CHAPTER XXIV 



DUFRENY CATCHES THE RAT 



SITUATED at the end of the Glaciere quarter, in one 
of the little streets near the gates of Paris, is a 
small boutique which opens on the street by a window- 
door. Some rags hang at the entrance. In the box 
before the door are broken jam-pots, old saucepans, 
notched glasses, plates, and all the paraphernalia without 
name and apparently without usage that one sees in a 
second-hand shop of this class. 

On the window is painted in black letters: 

WIDOW AYGALENC, 
Rags and Metals. 

And scrawled beneath: 

You Cam Buy Aii3rthing You Want Here. 

When you had once made up your mind to go through 
the doorway your nostrils were at once filled witfi the 
most horrible odor of stale grease, musty rags, soot, and 
petroleum. 

One morning, Dufreny, disguised as the singer Nar- 
cisse, strolled up the street where the second-hand dealer 
lived. He was humming the latest song. He looked 
absently into the window, and then sauntered into the 
shop. 
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'Hallo, hallo!" he cried. "Any one looking after the 
place?" 

"Coming! Coming!" 

A human being got up from a heap of rags at the back 
of the store. A little old woman, as dry as a mummy, 
with dirty gray hair and stone-pocked cheeks, sham- 
bled up to Dufreny. She was about seventy-five years 
old. Her beady little eyes, and mouth full of yellow 
stumps, gave her a repulsive aspect. 

'^hat do you want, my son ?" she said. 

"Somebody told me you'd got some bicycles to sell," 
said Dufreny. 

"Sure I have." 

"Can you show them to me?" 

"That depends. How much do you want to ^)end?" 

"I shall have to see them first." 

"TurlututuI I ain't going to put myself out fer that. 
They're outside in the shed. I got ter know first if yer 
got the wad." 

"Look at that, mother," said Dufreny, taking a louis 
out of his pocket and holding it up before her eyes. "Is 
that lead?" 

"Well, I ain't got nothing more to say, now I know 
yerVe got it. So you want a bike? Who gave yer my 
address ?" 

"Yoiu* friend, Madame Cazali; I live at her place." 

"Oh, you're a swell if yer live with her. Does she 
still like to sugar her little sins?" 

"Madame Cazali is a buxom lady who ain't afraid of 
a liter." 

"For sure ! That ain't me, tiiough ; I only drink water." 

"It agrees with you, mother," said Dufreny. 

This was true. Widow Aygalenc, living in an atmos- 
contaminated by all the microbes known and un- 
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known, was as solid as a rock, although her diet was 
always water and stale crusts of bread. 

"Come and see the bikes. I've got a beauty, nearly 
new. It's only missing the back wheel and the saddle; 
that can easily be arranged. Come, son, through the 
yard." 

"Ah ! First I want to ask you something." 
"Say it, fiston. My ears ain't made of tin. Go ahead," 
said the old hag, who had a g^eat respect for her cus- 
tomer since she had seen his gold-piece. 
"Well, I've got a lady friend." 

" 'Tain't surprising. You're good-looking enough to 
have one. I'm a judge of looks. When I was young — 
but there, what about yer friend — ^are you going to buy 
her a bike?" 

"No; she can't ride — she's too delicate." 
'^Peuhi Young folks nowadays are too lackadaisical." 
"My girl likes finery. She used to be a lady's-maid." 
"Oh, she's a swell, then!" 

"Lor', yes ! I want to give her something nice for her 
birthday; some nice handkerchiefs, or some lace to trim 
her dress. I must tell you, mother, I'm a singer at the 
cafe concerts, and my girl sings and dances with me." 
"Oh — ^an actor!" cried the old woman. "That's what 
I like. And where do you sing, mon gargonf 

"Oh, sometimes here, sometimes there. I'm going to 
the Scala next." 

"So you want some lace?" 

"Yes. Madame Cazali said that you had some. I 
could get some at the big shops, 'cause I've got the dough, 
but I thought I'd come here, 'cause Madame Cazali is 
fond of you." 

"Ill show you something beautiful !" 
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The old hag took a little white wooden box out of a 
closet. 

"Listen, fiston*' she said, "I trust you ; now, don't you 
go and bring trouble on a poor widow. I've got a good 
swag here, and if yer'd like it yer can have it ; only don't 
go and say where yer got it." 

"What d'ye take me for?" 

"No; but I just tell yer. Come over here, so they 
can't see us from the street." 

The old woman lifted the lid of the little box and took 
out a parcel rolled in a piece of calico. She pulled out 
the pins which fastened the stuff and unfolded five hand- 
kerchiefs of exquisite embroidery and three remnants 
of priceless old lace that might have come from a museum. 
One remnant consisted of three yards of old Milan and 
the two others of the finest d'Alenqon. Two of the hand- 
kerchiefs were trimmed with point de Paris and the three 
others with Valenciennes. 

"What d'ye think o' that lot, son? There's at least a 
hundred francs' worth." 

"You don't ask that, mother !" 

"I was joking, son. But I can't let yer have it under 
thirty francs; and that's only because Madame Cazali 
sent yer, and 'cause yer so handsome." 

"All right. I'll take the lot." 

"Now, let's go and see the bikes." 

"No; that'll have to be for another time now. If I 
give my girl this lace I can't afford the bicycle to-day." 

"As yer like, Uston. Perhaps I shall see yer again. 
You've made a good bargain there, I can tell yer." 

"Peuh! You dealers always say that!" 

**Quoique ga, we've got to earn our living. But whcrc's 
yer wad ? Put it down 1" 

"Be easy. Here yer are." 
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Dufreny put a louis and two five-franc pieces into the 
old hag's filthy hands. 

"So that's all yer want?" she said. 

"That's all for now, but I'll come back soon for the 
bike." 

He walked to the door, and then stopped as a young 
man, dressed as a laborer and wearing a cap pulled down 
over his eyes, came into the shop. 

When he saw Dufreny he started. 

"Hi, mother !" Gaston called out, "I remember I wanted 
some pincers. Can you let me have them, now I'm here ?" 

"Sure, my son; I'll get them at once." And she went 
after the pincers. 

Dufreny looked hard at the laborer. He was a man 
about twenty-eight years of age, with very dark eyes. 
The hard lines on either side of his mouth showed that 
he had suffered. 

The man leaned against the door, and turned his face 
from Dufreny. 

The detective began to hum, and then walked to the 
door and looked up at the sky. 

"Bad weather," he said to the man. The laborer made 
no reply. 

"It's seasonable, though," continued Dufreny. "But 
it's hard when one hasn't got work, isn't it, comrade?" 

"It is," said the man. 

"Now's the best time for me; I'm a singer, and I'm 
always kept going in the winter." 

"That's good." 

"What do you do?" 

The man seemed troubled at Dufreny's direct question. 

"I'm a mason," he said; "but when it freezes, the 
chantiers are closed, and I do what I can." 

"We want some supers at the theater where I am. 
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They're putting on a big thing, and I can get you a job 
at twenty-five a night If s better than nothing, and ifs 
only for the evenings. Would you like it?" 

The man seemed confused, and hesitated. 

''Thank you, I'm only a workman, and I don't dare go 
on the stage." 

Duf reny noticed that, in spite of his poor clothes and 
his humble trade, the man's speech and voice were refined. 

"Peuhr he said. "It's not difficult. There are many 
worse than you there. Give me your name, and I'll speak 
to the boss at once." 

The man was silent. Evidently the proposition that 
Dufreny made appealed to him, but there was a lode of 
fear in his eyes. He looked at Dufreny intently^ as though 
wondering if he could trust him. 

The man looked so weary and troubled that Gaston 
turned away his head for a moment; in spite of his pro- 
fessional callousness he felt a great pity for him. 

'*What is your name, comrade?" he said ag^n. 

"My name is Pierre Frezand," said the man in a low 
voice, as though he were afraid to hear it 

"You lie!" said Dufreny, seizing the man's hands in 
his strong grip. "Your name is Lfon Laroche, and you 
are accused of robbery and murder 1" 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE CHARITY BAZAAR 

IN the last few years the Charity Bazaar has becomt 
quite a feature in French society. A bazaar of thii 
kind was being held in the building of the Mondiana 
journal. A row of little stalls, presided over by actresses 
and society women, ran down the salle on either side. 

The Princess T , who belonged to the highest Russian 

society, was selling small statues. A little farther on, 
an adorable creature who was nicknamed "Cinders ol 
Vesuvius" because of the delicate and warm color of her 
beautiful hair, offered post-cards and menus painted by 
her own fair hands. She was the daughter of one of the 
richest bankers in Paris. An American had just g^ven 
her fifty louis for a rose worth fifty centimes. 

One of the stalls that attracted the most attention was 
held by Mme. Bamet-Dufour. The beautiful Sabine was 
a florist; and ravishing rosebuds and perfumed violets 
trailed up the woodwork of her booth. In the center of 
the table, behind which she stood, a corheille of beautiful 
carnations attracted the eye by their brilliant coloring. 

Sabine was dressed in a marvelous creation. She was 
the queen of the reunion, and all the men were eager to 
be at her flower-table. The night was falling when a 
distinguished-looking man sauntered up to the lovely 

florist. 

169 
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"May I be permitted to pay my respects, Madamef* 
he said with a low bow. 

"Monsieur des Fontaines!" exclaimed Sabine, in 
surprise. 

"Myself, Madame, and I beg you to accept my apolo- 
gies for not having called upon you when you so kindly 
gave me permission, but I was afraid of being considered 
indiscreet." 

"Oh, not at all !" replied Sabine, vaguely. "But, now 
that you are here, won't you let me give you a button- 
hole?" 

She pinned a red carnation in M. des Fontaine's frock 
coat. 

"There," she said, laughing, "now you look as though 
you are decorated with the Legion of Honor!" 

''Madame/' replied the Creole, "I heard a great man 
remark once, that a man wearing a red flower in his 
coat looks from the distance as though he were decorated, 
but, near, he looks like an imbecile; but," M. des Fon- 
taines hastened to add, "nothing that comes from such 
pretty hands could be an object of ridicule." 

The Creole discreetly dropped a louis into the old china 
bowl which served as a cash-box. Sabine thanked him 
with a smile. 

"And your husband — shall I not have the pleasure of 
seeing him here?" he said. 

"My husband is very much occupied ; his business has 
so increased that he has not a moment to himself, so it 
appears. I say, 'so it appears,'" said Sabine, laughing; 
"for the word business is an enigma to me. I know ab- 
solutely nothing about it." 

"Fortunately, such pretty lips are only made to talk 
words of pleasure." 

"Oh, I can be serious when I like!" 
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"I do not doubt it; but here, if I am not mistaken, is 
Senor Johannes." 

The handsome hidalgo with the dark, velvety eyes came 
up to the flower-table. He looked annoyed when he 
saw M. des Fontaines, but he quickly changed his ex- 
pression, and said, with a smile : 

''Bon jour. Monsieur; since that delightful evening we 
spent together at the Moulin Galant, I have not seen 
you, and I was rather astonished." 

"I was just apologizing to Madame for not having 
called upon her; but," added the Creole, bowing in a 
manner that showed that he had profited by his inter- 
course with Parisians, "we cannot meet under more 
charming auspices." 

"That is true," said Johannes; "and, Madame, I have 
come to tell you that your husband is coming." 

"Ah, very well!" 

"I came here this afternoon," said des Fontaines, "to 
meet Fry Drewey, the American millionaire ; he is a great 
collector of antiquities, and we are both interested in a 
certain statuette of Doorgha, a rare work of art. I have 
the counterpart, and we are going to have a little talk 
to decide which of us will have the pair." 

"You say that my husband is coming?" said Mme. 
Bamet-Dufour, turning to Johannes. 

"Yes, Madame." 

"I'm glad, for I am rather tired. I'll go for a few 
minutes and rest in the reception-room. Will you mind 
my table. Monsieur Johannis, and I'll say au revoir to 
you. Monsieur des Fontaines, for I do not suppose that 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you again." 

"Oh, I am not leaving yet !" 

**No, but I prefer to say good-by now, because I fed 
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very tired, and I may give up my table ; besides, it is 
getting late." 

Smiling graciously, Sabine walked off to the reception- 
room. M. des Fontaines and Johannes merely exchanged 
a few words after Mme. Bamct-Dufour had left them; 
then the Creole left the flower-stall and mingled with the 
crowd. 

Three minutes later a little messenger came up to Jo- 
hanna and handed him a note. He tore it open and read 
it quiddy; he told the boy it was all right; then he left 
the flower-stall to look after itself and hurried from 
the room. 

Dufreny had been watching Johannes from the dis- 
tance. 

"That's strange," he muttered. "Wonder what's up?" 

He quickly followed the Spaniard into the gallery lead- 
ing from the hall and hid himself in a comer behind 
some tall palms. 

Mme. Bamet-Dufour came out of the reception-room 
and spoke quickly to Johannes. A few minutes later her 
husband came in from the outside door, and found him- 
self face to face with his wife and her friend. They 
began to speak to. him hurriedly, as though they were 
telling him some important news. 

The merchant frowned, then appeared to think deeply. 
It was impossible for Dufreny to get nearer to hear what 
they were saying, but it was not difficult for him to guess 
the sense. The merchant seemed to want his wife to 
agree to something about which she at first demurred; 
finally she gave her consent. 

The three friends separated; Sabine returned to the 
ladies' reception-room, Johannis left the building, and 
Barnet-Dufour strolled into the bazaar. 

Dufreny went back to the hall and met the merchant 
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face to face. M. Bamet-Dufour held out his hand to 
him at once and said gaily: 

"And so at last we find you; we owe it merely to 
chance^ and yet you promised to come and see us. I 
shall not let you escape now I have you ; but where is my 
wife? She has the flower-stall. I don't see her at her 
table." 

"Madame was tired, and she wejit into the ladies' re- 
ception-room to rest." 

"Oh, then we'll go and find her. Come with me." 

"ni wait for you here." 

"No, you don't. I know you too well ; you will break 
your word again." 

The merchant seemed quite decided not to let des 
Fontaines escape; he linked his arm in his and together 
they walked to the reception-room. Sabine was seated 
on a pouffe in a comer, talking and laughing with several 
other young women. Bamet-Dufour went up to her. 

"Chire/* he said, "you seem to be forgetting your 
duties as a saleslady ; no one is looking after your flowers. 
Your customers are asking for you, and your friends 
also. Here is Monsieur des Fontaines. I foimd him 
in the hall, sighing before your table; for I believe," 
added her husband, laughing, "that he is in love with 
you." 

"It would not be much of a compliment to Madam^s 
charms if I were not," said des Fontaines, bowing gal- 
lantly. 

"Listen to him; I ought to be jealous; but, joking 
apart, you ought to be at your stall, Sabine." 

"Yes, I'll come now; I have rested sufficiently." 

Bamet-Dufour and des Fontaines walked with Ma- 
dame to her table, and then the two men strolled oflf, arm 
in arm, the merchant chatting gaily all the time. 
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Dufreny could not understand the change in their at- 
titude toward him. At first Sabine had been so cold and 
distant, and had left him abruptly when he had mentioned 
tiie Doorgha statue, and now she and her husband were 
as friendly as it was possible for them to be. 

Some newcomers arrived at this moment and created 
quite a sensation. There were a father, mother, five girls, 
and a governess. The head of the family, a man with 
an olive-tinted skin, wore diamonds almost as large as a 
nut in his tie and on his fingers; the mother, twice as 
stout as the Hottentot Venus, was decked out like an idol 
with necklaces, earrings, and rings. Behind these impos- 
ing parents came the family of five girls, as thin as laths 
and all dressed alike in bright pink. In the rear came 
the governess, a tall, beautiful girl dressed in black from 
head to foot. It was a rich South American family, a 
M. and Mme. Heriqua, their daughters, and the gover- 
ness. Mile. Giscle Provins. 

Dufreny, who had seen Gisele at court when she had 
given her testimony, recognized her at once. The He- 
riquas, who lived most of the time on the Riviera, had 
now taken up their abode in Paris. The family patron- 
ized each stall; and as they bought usually some trifle 
that they could wear, such as a flower, a ribbon, a jewel, 
.the girls enjoyed themselves hugely in decking themselves 
out. M. Heriqua carried a dozen little flags in his hand, 
and Mme. Heriqua pinned a dazzling paper sun on her 
enormous chest. Everybody laughed. And the good- 
natured Heriquas, who had come to be amused and to 
do good at the same time, were the first to set the ex- 
ample of gaiety. Only the young governess was grave 
and silent. When the family arrived at Sabine's table 
they all bought a bunch of flowers and paid royally for 
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them. The warm-hearted mother turned to the governess 
and said: 

"And you. Mademoiselle Gisile — ^why, you haven't a 
flower!" 

"Thank you, Madame/^ said Gisile, quietly; "you know 
I never wear them." 

"Yes, but just for once." 

''Mademoiselle," said Sabine, who wanted to please the 
Heriquas, whom she knew to be immensely rich, "let me 
pin a flower on your gown." 

She leaned forward and graciously offered Gisile a 
beautiful bunch of Parma violets. 

"No, thank you," said the governess, coldly. 

"But why?" asked Sabine, in surprise. 

"Because I do not wish them." 

As the governess looked at Mme. Bamet-Dufour, there 
was such a hard expression in her usually soft eyes that 
Sabine turned her head away without knowing why. 

"That's odd," said Duf reny, who had observed the little 
scene. "I must find out what that means." 

But the Heriquas departed, covered with glory and 
objects worth fifteen sous, and Gisele went with them. 

"What a strange girl!" said Sabine, as her eyes fol- 
lowed the governess curiously. "I don't know her, and 
yet what a look she gave me !" 

The merchant shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

**Mon ami," he said to des Fontaines, "after the bazaar 
we will go and dine at a little place I know. It is very 
quiet, and we will spend the evening together. What 
do you say, Sabine?" 

"I shall be delighted," said Sabine, smiling graciously 
at M. des Fontaines. 

He was eager to find out why she had changed. It 
was quite evident that both of them were doing all they 
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could to make themselves agreeable to him. But for what 
reason? 

Six o'clock struck. 

The bazaar was closing. An automobile waited at the 
door. 

"Where to, sir?" said the chauflfeur, touching his cap. 

"You like picturesque quarters, mon cher Fontaines?" 
asked the merchant. 

"Immensely." 

"Then take us to the Rue de la Gaite at Montpamasse." 

Twenty minutes later the car stopped in the middle of 
this popular quarter. 

The Rue de la Gaite has not changed greatly. Little 
by little the temples dedicated to Bacchus have been 
transformed. The guinguette is now the modem bar. 
The small bosquets have given place to rooms decorated 
with as much bad taste as pretension. On the trottoir 
one meets the same crowd of people. The working-man 
dominates there, but there is also the brigand whom, in 
the time of Eugene Sue, we called "arsouille," but whom 
we now call "Apache." The word has changed, but not 
the style of individual. The Rue de la Gaite is very 
noisy, and a striking contrast to the side streets, which 
are quiet and gloomy. 

Before an establishment stripped of its ancient splen- 
dor, but which is still called "Aux Cents Balustres." M. 
Barnet-Dufour ordered the chauffeur to stop. 

"We will get out here," he said. 

On the ground floor there was a counter, before which 
some drunken men were making speeches and seeing 
who could make the most noise. As we have mentioned, 
that which characterized the Rue de la Gaite was the 
noise. Some years ago the owner of a wine-shop was 
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assassinated in his cabaret, without his cries "attracting 
attention. His murderers were never captured. 

The merchant, followed by his wife and guest, went 
in by a little door on the left of the entrance, and climbed a 
straight staircase into a large room. In a comer an old 
gargon was dozing in his chair ; at his side a cat purred. 

Both cat and gargon opened their eyes, surprised at 
being disturbed. 

"We want a room," said Bamet-Dufour. 

Upon seeing such fashionable customers, the Nestor ol 
the apron suddenly remembered his manners of 6zyz 
gone by. He made a flourishing bow and gracefully 
tucked his serviette under his arm. Like an old actor 
who again finds himself on the stage before a select 
audience, his former deportment returned to him. 

He led his "society" into a little room with a window 
which looked out over the garden. 

The room retained much of its aspect of olden times. 
Some old paintings representing the attributes of fishing, 
hunting, dancing, and music ornamented the panels. In 
the comer was an old sofa with flat cushions. On the 
mirror, various inscriptions, more or less witty. A log 
fire was prepared in the g^ate ; the gargon put a match to 
it, then returned to his customers. 

"This salon is quickly heated," he said; "besides, it is 
not very cold now. We reserve this room for our most 
select clients." 

Auguste (that is the name of all old gargons) made 
another flourishing bow, and said : 

"This room is full of souvenirs. Alfred de Mussct 
came here with George Sand; they both wrote their 
names upon the glass at the side of Sandeau's. See 
there!" 

The gargon pointed to the names on the mirror. 
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"That's all right," said Barnct-Dufour, "but what 
are you going to give us to cat ?" 

"I am awaiting Madame' s orders," said Augustc, bend- 
ing almost to the floor. 

"My dear Sabine, will you be good enough to make 
up a menu with the gar^onf" 

The restaurant was not particularly well provided, and 
it took some time for Madame to arrange a good but 
simple dinner. 

They todc their places at the table; Bamet-Dufour's 
gaiety seemed forced, and Sabine seemed rather pre- 
occupied. The first few minutes passed in silence, then 
Uttlc by little the fine wines began to disperse the con- 
straint and they commenced to talk with animation. 

Bamet-Dufour regretted that his business took up his 
time so completely that he was imable to occupy himself 
with outside affairs. 

"I cannot take Sabine anywhere," he said. "I assure 
you that to-day is quite an exception. We have not been 
out together since the time wc met you at the Moulin 
Galant. It is very annoying not to be more at liberty, 
and I did hope that I should be able to stay with you this 
evening, but now I remember that I have an appointment 
with a representative of an American house who starts to- 
morrow for Buenos Aires. I cannot possibly postpone it" 

Dufreny looked surprised. 

"How very annoying!" he said. 

"I hope you will escort my wife home. I v/ill leave 
the automobile with you and 111 take a cab at the Mont- 
pamasse station." 

"To be Madame's escort is such a g^eat favor that I 
am overwhelmed," said des Fontaines, gallantly. 

"It is you who are doing me the favor, tnon cher," 
said Bamet-Dufour. 
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They ate quickly, but Dufrcny noticed that the mer- 
chant urged him to freely taste the various wines, while 
helping himself generously to them. And Sabine became 
more amiable. Dufreny was sure that once or twice he 
felt her foot touch his under the table. 
"What the deuce!" he mused. 

Dufreny had to defend himself against his host's per- 
suasions. M. Barnet-Dufour would willingly have made 
his guest drink all the liqueurs. Suddenly the merchant 
pulled out his watch. 

"Ten-thirty!" he cried, "and my appointment was for 
ten o'clock. A cab will never get me there. I shall have 
to take the car. I will send it back for you in a quarter 
of an hour." He said good-by quickly, and Dufreny was 
left alone with Sabine. 

"Man Dieu," he said, continuing to play the role of 
des Fontaines, "I did not think this morning that luck 
would be so kind as to let me spend some moments alone 
with you this evening." 

"Oh," said Sabine coquettishly, "if you were not here, 
you would probably be employing your evening in a far 
better manner." 

"How can you say so?" 

"Oh, you men know just what to say when you want 
to deceive us." 

"And women?" said des Fontaines, smiling. 
"We are always the victims." 
"You ought not to be accustomed to that role. 
Sabine sighed. 

"You have a husband who adores you." 
"And who thinks only of money — money — ^money." 
"But you are so beautiful that you triumph over every 
other woman wherever you go." 
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"Perhaps, but all that bores me ; I would much prefer 
less triiunph and more genuine affection." 

"You have only to choose among your admirers." 

"That is where you make a mistake. What I would 
like is a pure and disinterested friendship, but that is so 
rare between a man and a woman." 

"Especially," said Dufreny, seizing her hand and press- 
ing his lips to it, "when a woman is so fascinating as 
you." 

"That is enough, Monsieur/' 

"Oh, pardon, Madame; the admiration I have for you 
is so intense that it makes me forget the respect that I 
owe you." 

Sabine left her chair and went over and sat on the sofa. 

"It is too warm near the fire," she said. 

She threw oflF a wonderful draping of tulle which cov- 
ered her shoulders and stood before Dufreny in all the 
splendor of evening dress. 

"Bigre!" he exclaimed. 

Things were progressing; a little while ago Sabine had 
touched his foot under the table, now she was showing 
him the neck and shoulders of a goddess. 

"There are certainly some mighty pretty women in 
my business," thought the young detective, "and one must 
wear a double armor to resist temptation. Now, my little 
Dufreny, prove that you are a straightforward and a 
serious young man." 

"Never, imtil to-day, have I so much regretted a vow 
I made to myself — ^not to fall in love with the wife of a 
friend, but, oh, Madame, how beautiful you are !" 

"You pay compliments like this to every woman." 

"No woman merits them as you do." 

" Allans," said Sabine, smiling, "I would like to forgive 
your impertinence ; come and sit down beside me." 
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She seemed to be struggling against an inward force 
that was stronger than her will ; the Creole seemed truly 
to have fascinated her. From time to time she raised 
her eyes, full of languor, to him and only replied to his 
questions in monosyllables. 

Dufreny was perfectly aware of the various phases 
through which Mme. Bamet-Dufour was passing, and 
vrith that fatuity that is common with all men, he had 
thought for a moment that she might be sincere, but he 
soon rid himself of this illusion and remembered that 
he also must play his part and feign sentiments that would 
deceive her. 

Sabine arose. 

"What is the time?" she asked; "it seems about an 
hour since my husband went away." 

"To me the time has flown so rapidly that it has left 
me giddy," said des Fontaines. "Perhaps I shall never 
have the happiness to be alone with you again." 

"And yet I am sure that this happiness has left you 
very calm." 

"Oh, Madame, how can you say so?" 

"You Creoles are so accustomed to triumph easily. In 
your sunny country you have pretty, temperamental 
women whose principal occupation is to please." 

'*Madame/' said des Fontaines fervently, "until to-day 
I have never met what we call a real creature of love." 

"Ah!" said Sabine, fanning herself like a siren, "and 
where have you discovered this marvel?" 

"Why do you mock me, Madame? You know very 
well that the first day I saw you I was your slave." 

"That's like a phrase from a novel." 

"No, no," said Dufreny, who felt piqued. "What I 
say I think." 
' "Really?" 
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Sabine was adorable. She was beautiful, elegant, and 
voluptuous. Her eyes were full of languor, and her 
crimson lips were parted in a half smile as she looked at 
the Creole. 

He drew nearer. 

"You know your power too well to doubt my words," 
he said. 

''Mais nonT said Sabine, rising quickly, "you are with 
a woman, and, like all men, you find it amusing to try 
your powers of fascination on her, but you cannot feci 
for me that strong, lasting aflFection which would ac- 
complish any sacrifice." 

"Put me to the test." 

"What is the use?" 

"To convince you of this passion that I have for you." 

"One thing only," said Mme. Bamet-Dufour slowly, 
letting her eyes rest upon him, "could convince me of 
your love." 

"What do you mean?" 

"For five or six months you have made the most strenu- 
ous efforts to meet me — ^to be where I am." 

Dufreny looked at her. What was she driving at? 

"You have not hesitated to have recourse to the me- 
dium of comedy that has been abandoned since Moliere." 

"I do not understand you." 

"The first time, so as to be able to meet me, you dis- 
guised yourself as an American ; it was at the tea-rooms 
where our friend Johannes had taken me." 

Dufreny bit his lips. He was playing a game with a 
strong opponent. 

"What would you, Madame?" he replied. "When a 
man loves a woman he resorts to all kinds of expedients." 

"Listen! That is not all. Later you were introduced 
to me disguised as a poor young musician. And now for 
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several days you have jumped into the skin of a rich 
Creole who only exists in your imagination of a comedy- 
detective — Monsieur Gaston Dufreny!" 

Sabine drew herself up to her full height and looked 
mockingly at the young man. 

Dufreny quickly regained his balance. 

"Well, then, Madame," he said sorrowfully, "do you 
not think that a detective is a man? Mon Dieu, I admit 
what you say. I used my professional talents to approach 
you. I could not hope to enter into your class of society 
under my own name. I had seen you several times at 
social functions, and in you I saw the realization of all 
feminine perfections. Then I only thought of the means 
to employ to see you again, to exchange a few words 
with you — even though they be commonplace. I love 
you, Madame! I love you! Isn't that sufficient excuse 
for all my follies?" 

"You did not stop to think that if my husband had 
been more observant, these follies might have compro- 
mised me greatly.** 

"Alas ! love cannot reason." 

"Really, men are extraordinary. Because they have 
an infatuation for a woman — one must not profane 
the word love — ^they do not stop at anything to satisfy 
their caprices, and they are not afraid of bringing un- 
happiness and dishonor into a home." 

"Oh, Madame, such prudish maxims are not made to 
be expressed by your lips !" 

"I should like to pardon your follies, and will do so 
on one condition — ^that is, that it will not occur again." 

"Why so severe, when just now you seemed to speak 
to me as a friend?" 

"I hate hypocrisy, and nothing can prove to me now 
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that your words are not deceitful, the same as your 
personality." 

"Will you permit me to call upon you in my real 
character?" 

"That, no ! My husband would be strangely surprised 
to see you in our home." 

"Then could you not meet me somewhere? I so wish 
to justify myself in your eyes." 

"I am glad you feel like that. But enough of this; I 
can hear the auto below. There is no occasion to tell 
you that in the future our doors are closed to you." 

''Madame," cried Dufreny, standing before her, "we 
cannot part like this. One word of pardon — ^let me see 
you again." 

"Leave me!" 

"Oh, no! It is impossible. I must see you ag^in. I 
must hear your voice and see your eyes. I must! Tell 
me some place where I can meet you. Oh, Madame f 

Sabine seemed to tremble under the young man's ardent 
look. 

"Well," she said slowly. Then abruptly: "No— you 
will only lie to me again." 

"What do lies matter if love exists?" said Dufreny. 

Sabine leaned nearer to him, as though urged by an 
irresistible force. Her voice was very low and tremulous 
as she said: 

"Well, then, to-morrow, at the Buttes Chaumont, at 
four o'clock." 

"Oh, thank you — ^thank you!" murmured Dufreny. 

And when they separated they both laughed, for each 
one was playing his part ; and these two good actors both 
knew what was passing in the mind of the other, but they 
were playing for great stakes, and each thought they 
would win the game. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

CHILDREN REMEMBER FACES 

LEON LAROCHE, the man whom Dufreny had ar- 
rested in Mother Aygalenc's shop had, previous to 
the two murders of the Pont de Neuilly, been accused 
of robbing his employer of a considerable sum of money. 
It was on account of this affair that he had been in hiding, 
for the evidence against him had accumulated, and he 
saw no possible way of proving his innocence. 

For some weeks he had been waiting for an opportunity 
to leave France, and now, in addition to the already grave 
charge of robbery, he was accused of murdering Chauf- 
fard, the money-lender. 

Laroche had suffered physically and morally, and was 
in a very weak condition when taken to prison. A few 
days after his arrest he was taken ill with brain fever 
and sent to the prison infirmary. In his delirium he 
talked continually of two women ; one seemed to be 
called "Georgina," or "Georgette," and the other they 
could scarcely distinguish, but it ended in "ienne," but 
apart from that they learned nothing from the sick man. 

MM. de Montelberg and Narmod, the judges in charge 
of the two cases, were beginning to despair of clearing 
the mystery; but not so M. Cardec. He saw an issue; his 
own observations, joined to various deductions based on 
circumstances in which Dufreny had played an active 
part, made him hopeful of laying bare the truth. The 
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poUce no longer beliered that the Apache and his com- 
ptnioa, Josephine, had murdered the architect ; these two 
pritooers were now charged with the robbery only. 

Duf reny worked indefatigably. The chief of the SHreti 
had placed every confidence in him, and he was deter- 
mined to sncceed. 

He fdt that the young girl whom he had dragged out 
of the Canal Saint Martin had some mystery in her life 
which might interest him. At first he had been worried 
as to what he should do with her. 

The watchman, Jean-Frangois, told him that he took 
his meals at the home of an old laundress, who lived at 
a little distance with her two little grandchildren, and 
that he would take the young girl there, and the old 
woman would look after her for a few days. Dufreny 
thought this was a good idea ; he was interested in Marie, 
and he did not want to let her out of his sight ; but, apart 
from a professional interest, he felt the interest that any 
one would feel in a person whom they had snatched from 
death. 

So it was arranged that the old watchman should take 
Marie to Mother Baverars, the laundress ; but they would 
have to wait until daylight. When Dufreny left the bai^ 
that night he gave the old man ten francs to give to the 
laundress to buy the necessaries for the young girl. 

The watchman had given him Mother Baveral's ad- 
dress, so that he could call there himself and get news of 
his prot6g<e. 

The next morning Marie was very sick and weak, but 
she got up and followed Jean-Fran<;ois obediently when 
he told her that he was going to take her to a place where 
she would be looked after. She walked beside the watch- 
man without saying a word. She felt that she was with 
a friend. 
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Mother Baveral lived in a little logement on the ground 
floor; she had two rooms and a kitchen. The room in 
front served for a workroom and dining-room, and the 
one on the courtyard for a bedroom. Mother Baveral, 
despite her sixty-seven years, worked hard, washing and 
ironing the linen for the workmen of the quarter. When 
she was paid regularly she made fair money. She boarded 
the watchman, whom she had known for many years, 
because, as she said, apart from the money it brought 
her in, she was obliged to serve the meals regularly at 
a certain hour, which was a good thing on account of the 
children. It was to this modest but clean home that the 
watchman took Marie. 

Mother Baveral was dipping some clothes in blue- 
water when they arrived. Tout-Petit (Tiny-Boy), her 
little grandson, was on the floor, watching his cat playing 
with a cork. Nini, his sister of nine years, was also 
watching the cat. 

"Tiens/* cried the little boy, "here's Jean-Francois with 
a lady.'* 

The grandmother looked up in surprise. She was a 
fine-looking old woman. Her hair, that was scarcely gray, 
was combed carefully; her short woolen skirt and catn- 
isole were scrupulously clean. She was a typical native 
of Flanders — ^that build of woman who lives to be a 
hundred years. 

•*Why, Jean-FranQois," she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands together, "who's the lady?" 

Marie certainly looked strange. She was covered with 
a leather cape belonging to the old watchman ; her hair 
was hanging about her face; her eyes were drawn with 
suffering. To the neat, respectable old laundress she must 
have looked a strange sort of person. 

"Madame Baveral, I will explain," said the man. "This 
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is a young girl whom I would like you to look after for 
a few days." 

"But where shall we put her, my poor Jean-Fran^is? 
We haven't enough room for ourselves as it is." 

"You will find a little comer. She is not very big; 
but listen — 111 have to tell you all about it." 

The old woman's maternal instinct came uppermost. 

"Pauvre enfant," she said, "first of all she must rest, 
for she looks ready to drop. Here, Nini, take the things 
oflf that chair in the comer, and you, Tout-Petit, instead 
of standing still on your feet, take a milk-bottle and go 
and get some soup from the fruiterer's, while I put on the 
pot-au-feu, because the soup that one buys is not much 
good for sick people." 

"Thank you," stammered Marie. 

'TTou can thank me later, ma petite. Ah, mon Dieu, 
how sick you look ! Let me feel your pulse. Ah ! you are 
feverish! Jean-Fran^ois, how could you have had the 
heart to make her walk here? You should have taken a 
Hacre.'* 

"I will explam " 

"No, you talk too much. No one can get a word in 
when you are near. Here, pass me that hot iron on the 
stove ; I am going to put it at the lady's feet. And you, 
Nini, go and get that green bottle in the cupboard. It 
would bring the dead to life." Without stopping her 
chatter for one moment, the old woman did all the things 
she had told the others to do. She poured out a little 
liqueur on a saucer and handed it to the yoimg girl. 

When Marie drank it, a slight color came into her 
cheeks. 

"There, that's good ! Now, I am going to undress you 
and put you in my bed." 
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The good woman had qtrite forgotten that she had no 
place for a stranger. 

"Here's the soup," cried Tout-Petit, stumbling into 
tiie room, all out of breath. Instead of playing in the 
street like he usually did when sent on an errand, he 
had run as fast as his little legs could carry him, in order 
to get back quickly to see what the lady was doing. 

'*Now, Jean-Fran<;ois," said the laundress, coming back 
after she had put Marie in bed and given her the hot 
soup, "tell me all about it." 

The watchman told her in a few words how a young 
man had saved the girl from drowning in the canal. 
Then he handed the old woman the ten francs that the 
stranger had given to him. 

"That's good," said Mother Baveral. "Now I can get 
her scmie good soup and some bottles of sealed wine. 
ThatTl do her more good than all the medicines." 

Nini came into the room and told them that the 
demoiselle was asleep. 

"Pauvre petite,'* said the old lady, taking a peep at 
her from the doorway, "it's unhappiness that has brought 
her to this." 

She went on dipping her clothes in the blue-water, 
and the little boy played in a comer with pieces of wood 
which represented soldiers. 

"Grandmire/' he said, looking up suddenly, "is the 
demoiselle going to stay with us always ?" 
"I don't know, my treasure." 
"I would like her to, Grcmdm^re." 
"Why, my treasiu-e?" 

"Because," said the little chap, "she is so pretty. She 
is just like the picture in the Joi^mal that you said was a 
demoiselle from Neuilly who got lost because her uncle 
died.** 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE BUTTES CHAUMONT 

'T^HE Bottcs Chamnont is one of the most picturesque 
^ 9patB of Paris, but one sddom sees the chic Par- 
isian in this ddigfatful paiic, cm account of the rough 
quarter where it is situated. 

And yet what would the Parisians of to-<lay say if they 
could see this part of Paris as it was about 1835, when 
it was a great lake full of all the filth of the city? This 
site was called Montfaugon, in remembrance of the fa- 
mous gibbets which were erected there in the twelfth 
century. 

These gibbets gave a continual supply of corpses, which 
putrefied, and attracted the birds of prey. They always 
foimd a continual feast there, and one frequently re- 
newed. The view of these punishments did not stop 
criminals, and never at any epoch have there been so 
many thieves and murderers as at the time of this story. 

It was a lovely aftemo<m, and, although it was winter, 
the sun was shining through the trees, and the birds, 
believing it was spring, tried to sing a few timid notes. 
Marie and Mother Baveral's two grandchildren had gone 
for a walk in the park. 

Marie liad stayed with the laundress for eight days 
now, and this was the first time she had left the house. 
The old woman had insisted that she should go out and 
take the fresh air, and the girl, just to please her, had 
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gone. She had regained her health, but nothing seemed 
to be able to drive her sadness away. 

Tout-Petit had often remarked to Marie that she looked 
like the picture of the demoiselle in the Journal, but she 
did not seem to understand him, and the old lady and 
the watchman had begun to think that it was merely a 
child's idea based on a vague resemblance. 

Dufreny had sent another ten francs for the yoimg 
girl's board, and a note that, as soon as he had spare 
time, he would call to see her. The old laundress had 
noticed that the girl took a g^eat interest in reading the 
Journal; she seemed to scan it eagerly for something, 
and then would frequently throw it down in despair. 

"Patience," said the watchman ; "when the young man 
who pulled her out of the canal comes he will know how 
to make her talk. He is so clever ; he will find out who 
she is." 

So to-day was the first time that Marie had gone out. 
She was sitting on the bench, while the children played 
in the sand. Suddenly Nini looked up and said: 
"Oh, la belle darner 

A very pretty woman, fashionably dressed in a smart 
brown tailor costume and a jaunty fur toque, came down 
the allee. She was walking slowly, as though she were 
waiting for some one. She seemed rather anxious. 

As she passed the little g^oup her eye rested for a 
moment on Marie, but the young girl's charming face 
was partly hidden imder the thick woolen shawl she wore. 
The lady walked to the end of the road and then returned, 
(lowing signs of impatience. 

Suddenly she gave a little cry, and walked quickly 
toward a yoimg man who was approaching. 
"I am late, Madame/' said Dufreny ; "pardon me." 
"Oh, I forgive you," said Mme. Bamet-Dufour, for it 
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was she. 'TJndoubtedly your professional duties kept 
yon^" she added, with a little^ mocking laugh. 

"You are right, Madame/' said Dufreny. 

"Well, if it were to talk to me about your profession 
that you a^ed me to come here, I would not have come." 

"I asked you to come so that I could repeat to you 
>riiat you already know — that I love you." 

"How monotonous you are ! You always say the same 
thing." 

"When I am with you naturally I do, because it is your 
presence which inspires it" 

"Do you think that it is to hear such insipid talk that 
I have run this risk of compromising myself?" 

"Then, Madatne, why did you come? You know that 
I cannot tell you anything else. I can only say that I 
love you." 

"Very well, then, but I don't want empty words. 
Declarations ! Bah ! You ought to imderstand that I get 
them all the time. I get too much of that sort of thing. 

"It is true that I have not found ideal happiness in my 
marriage," she continued sadly. "My husband is always 
occupied with business. Business is the only thing that 
interests him. He gives me my liberty, that is true, but 
I had dreamed of an affection based upon love which 
would continue through life. Instead of that I have met 
indifference, selfishness, and coldness." 

"Pauvre amie," murmured Dufreny. 

"However," she continued, "I have become resigned, 
and it would have to be a very deep and devoted love that 
r would consent to share." 

Dufreny and his companion could not be seen by Marie, 
as she sat on the bench beside the children. They had 
been strolling down the allee and were now hidden by 
the trees. 
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Mme. Bamet-Dufour shivered slightly. 

"Brou b-r-r-r-rr she said. "I think it is getting 
colder.'* 

"Shall we go to the chalet? We can get a cup of tea 
there." 

"No ; I don't want any one to see me." 

"No one whom you know would come here at this 
time of the year." 

"My husband knows so many foreigners who go all 
over Paris to see the sights. It would not be surprising 
if I met some of them here." 

"I do not see any other place where we could go unless 
we go out of the park." 

"No, no," said Sabine. "Let us retrace our steps. 
There is still a little sun up there." 

"As you like." 

Sabine looked narrowly at Dufreny from imder her 
lowered eyelids. 

Dufreny seemed to be enjoying his walk immensely. 
His face betrayed no other expression than utter con- 
tentment. But he had not failed to notice that his beauti- 
ful companion was eyeing him closely. He was the first 
to speak. 

"This is not a place where we can talk freely," he said. 
"Let us leave the park and take a carriage and drive to 
a restaurant, where we can be alone." 

"Oh, no ! This step that I have taken in coming here 
has been imprudent, but if I consented to do that which 
you ask me it would be unpardonable. You must know 
one thing," she said, stopping and looking Dufreny full 
in the eyes. "I will only love the man who would be 
willing to make any sacrifice — ^his position — his——" 

"Well?" 
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''Even his honor. I don't understand half passions, 
and still less infatuations/' 

She gave Dufreny an ardent lode from her dark eyes. 

"It is a slave that I want," she said, 'T)ut in return I 
will give him all the happiness of a god." 

She was really adorable as she uttered these theatrical 
words. Her eyes seemed to throw out a flame of passion 
and her lips warm kisses. The wish to conquer and dom- 
inate this man obsessed her entirely. Hei; whole being 
was transformed. 

For a moment Dufreny felt uneasy; he felt a slight 
pang of remorse at the part that he was playing, and he 
was obliged to continually remind himself that she, too, 
was playing a part, so that he could keep up this pretense 
of love for her. 

And, then, Dufreny was a man, and he could not help 
but feel some emotion; Sabine was very beautiful, and 
very feminine. 

Gaston Dufreny recovered himself quickly, but his 
voice was very low as he leaned nearer to her and 
mtu'mured : 

"And how do you know that I would not be the slave 
that you wish?" 

At this moment they were passing the bench where 
Marie and the children were seated. Dufreny had turned 
his face to speak to Sabine; just at this moment Marie 
saw him, and gave a little cry of surprise. She had 
recognized the man who had saved her life. Dufreny 
turned his head; he remembered her at once. Marie 
bowed timidly, and Sabine brcdce into a mocking laugh. 

"My congratulations," she said to Dufreny; "so you 
frequent the company of grisettes" 

Dufreny bit his lips. 

At any other time he would have hhen delighted to 
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Have seen Marie, but just at this moment it was amioying 
to have his talk with Sabine interrupted. Marie noticed 
his look, and sat down again quickly on the bench. But 
Dufreny stopped a moment and said: 

''Bon jour, man enfant; I'm pleased to see that you 
are better. To-morrow I will .come round and see you, 
and -we will have a talk together." 

"Ah! ah!" cried Tout-Petit. "If you make her talk, 
Monsieur, that will be funny, for she won't say anything 
to any one." 

Marie told the child to be quiet. 

Tout-Petit, who always had the last word, called out 
as Dufreny, who had taken Sabine's arm, walked quickly 
away: 

''Au revoir, M'sieu. I'll tell Grandmire you are coming. 
For sure, shell give you some coffee," 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

AT THE "black COCK" AGAIN 

WTHOUT doubt the reader remembers the bar of 
the Black Cock, at Montmartre, kept b> Marius 
I'Abbateur, the wrestler, and Julie Courlot, better known 
by the name of Mother Marius. It was at this place 
that we once met the Serpent and his companion, Jose- 
phine Marnier. 

It was Christmas Eve. Pousse-Pousse and Fil-a-Beurre 
were sitting together at a table. 

"Then you say," said Fil-a-Beurre, in a low voice, 
"that you have a clue?" 

"Yes, and a clincher! That animal Salsifis wanted to 
get at it, but I wouldn't let him ; I don't want him med- 
dling in my affairs." 
"But you and Dufreny are on the same job, ain't you?" 
"Yes, but Dufreny is young. He likes to do things 
in fancy style, like in story-books. But Fm always the 
same ; they know old Pousse-Pousse, and in an argument 
I come out on top," he said, showing his tremendous 
fists. 
" * " ''- same," said Fil-a-Beurre, "Dufreny gets hold 
tonishing things occasionally." 
d certain he's a sharp 'un, but I find him too 
milord." 
;ame, it was he who nabbed your rat at Mother 
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Pousse-Pousse stuck out his lips contemptuously. 

"Hum!" he said. "Sooner or later that bloke would 
have fallen into our hands ; the time was ripe." 

"Well, what's your dope, and what did you tell me 
to come here for? I don't half trust that landlord 
Marius." 

"Puh!" said Pousse-Pousse. "He's too drunk to oc- 
cupy himself about us." 

"Out with it, then. What is it?" 

"Well, it's like this — I want a chap like you to turn a 
trick for me." 

"I'm on; never catch me hanging back before good 
fish." 

"I'll have to tell you, though, that it's Dufreny who 
thought of the plan. But when it comes to a fist-fight. 
It's Papa Pousse-Pousse who does it," he said, pushing out 
his chest. 

Fil-a-Beurre looked around anxiously. 

"Why didn't you meet me at Father Larifla's? We'd 
be better there than here." 

"It's all right; nobody's listening to us. Well, it's 
about some music-hall people." 

Fil-a-Beurre put a piece of tobacco into his mouth and 
began to chew it. 

"Go ahead ! I can work in that line when it's necessary." 

**They may be American, Spanish, or Maltese." 

"What they are don't matter." 

"That's so. However, I prefer that they are not Mal- 
tese. Those cursed English get into such a rage to de- 
fend their subjects, and one might get into a scrape." 

"Never mind, perhaps they're Americans. Well, then T* 

"You know, I'm always thinking of the Neuilly crimes. 
I was thinking the other day about that architect who 
was murdered at Courbevoie. You remember that the 
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Serpent and that Josephine, whom we pinched at Father 
Larifla's, swore like the deuce that they had nothing to 
do with it'' 

"Yes, I know.** 

"And yet there is this affair of the jewels, and we can't 
fathom the mystery." 

'TTou jaw like a lawyer." 

"Quit yer fooling. Well, I didn't think they made 
that governess talk enough, that beauty, Gisele Provins." 

**Well, I ain't going to prevent you from making the 
beauty talk." 

**That g^l got a job after she left the Deverlys, with a 
Sooth American family." 

"Is it on them we've got to work?" 

"Lor', no! The Heriquas are mighty respectable 
people, and know nothing about this business." 

**SacTi! What a time you take to spin out what you've 
got to say. Spit it out quick," said Fil-a-Beurre, grace- 
ful changing his tobacco to the other side of his mouth. 

"Now, keep stiH and don't move, as the photographer 
•ays. This Mademoiselle Provins, who seems quite a 
young lady and very reserved, often goes to visit some 
people who live in the Rue Ave Maria, near the Rue 
Saint-Antoine." 

"Well, whafs tiie matter with that?— why can't she 
go to see her friends?" 

'There's no reason why she shouldn't, but these arc 
a funny lot; their name is Hernandez, and tfiey play 
in the music-hall." 

'T guess they're amusing, then." 

"On the contrary, they're a queer, moody bunch. They 
don't speak to anybody. They live in a dirty place, in a 
house where there's no concierge. In the same room, 
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living with them, are two monkeys, half a dozen snakes, 
and some monster cats." 

"Oh, Heavens ! I'd like to see that collection. But how 
did you come to know about this Noah's Ark?" 

"Oh, it was easy enough. One day I went for a stroll 
in the Rue de RivoU Gardens, where the Heriquas live. 
I wanted to get some information from the governess 
about Josephine, who was a servant at the Deverlys' the 
same time as the governess was there. 

"I didn't want to call at the house, because I wanted 
to keep it dark. I knew that Mademoiselle Provins went 
out alone in the mornings to do her shopping. I waited 
around. 

"Soon I saw her come down the staircase where I was 
hidden behind one of the stone pillars in the court. I 
followed her out to the arcade. Then walked behind her 
without being noticed. I didn't speak to her, because I 
didn't want any one round about to see us talking." 

"Oh, Id la! how delicate and considerate we are! One 
can see that you belong to the same school as Dufreny." 
"Mon Dieu! I can do the same as others. It all de- 
pends on circumstances how one acts," said Pousse- 
Pousse. 

"Well, I kept close to my demoiselle like an old masher. 
I then noticed that she looked to the right and to the left, 
as though she was afraid of being seen. Then she shot 
like an arrow down the Rue de Rivoli. Her ways made 
me get a bit suspicious ; so I said to myself, 'I'm cm.' " 

"Well, nobody is going to pity yer for following a girl 
like that. That's the sort of work I like." 

"Bah! Flutir said Pousse-Pousse, contemptuously, 
who professed to be very indifferent to the fair sex. 
"Each to his taste. A pretty girl for mine." 
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*^f yoa'rc going to iiitemq>t me all the time. 111 never 
finish.'* 

"Ill shtrt up. Go ahead.** 

"Wdl, then, she went like tiie wind, and I went after 
her. By now she had shot tiirough the Rue Saint-Paul 
and fdl into the Rue du Figuier, which leads to the Rue 
Aye Maria, and then she pulled up short before an c4d 
place which I should think dates from Charlemagne." 

"Perhaps not," said FU-a-Beurre, who was proud to 
have some archeolog^cal knowlec^ne. 

"Now, what can a refined girl like Mademoiselle 
Provins, who only meets swell people at her boss's house, 
want in a dirty hole like that?" 

"That's what I'd like to know," said Fil-a-Beurre, 
spitting up to the ceiling ; but, as though remembering his 
manners, he put his hand before his mouth and spat on 
the side. 

"Well, I just took up my stand nearby and watched,'* 
continued Pousse-Pousse, "and a minute later I was 
knocked clean over, for who should I see arrive on the 
scene but Seiior Jose y Johannes, a rogue that you meet 
at the races and the swell gambling-houses. 

"There's no concierge to this old house, but there's a 
coalman who lives opposite who happens to come from 
my village, and he told me all about the Hernandez and 
their Noah's Ark. 

"The coal-heaver told me that the demoiselle that I had 
seen go in came two or three times a week to see the 
Hernandez family, and the handsome swell came also. So 
all that made me begin to think." 

"Shouldn't wonder." 

"As I'm in the habit of playing square, I went and tdd 
it all to Dufreny." 
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"Well, he made a plan where you come in, and I'm just 
going to tell it you." 

''Here?" 

''Why not?" 

**Take my tip and let's go to the Boulevard Qichy." 

"As you like." 

They went out and sat on a far-off bench for nearly an 
hour. The old detective gave his comrade detailed in- 
structions that Fil-a-Beurre, in spite of his jeering 
attitude, listened to attentively. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 



THE HERNANDEZ 



THE Saint-Paul qtiarter is one of the oldest parts of 
Paris which has most faithftilly retained its aspect 
of olden times. Historical souvenirs abound here. The 
unique jcwd lost in this mire is the beautiful Hotel de 
Sens, built by an archbishop of the sixteenth century, and 
which served later for the residence of Queen Margot, 
the first wife of Henry IV. 

At No. 49 Rue Saint-Antoine there is a high, straight 
building, the ground floor of which is now occupied by 
a pork-butcher. The shop and a low door leading to an 
alley takes up the front of the house. Before the entrance 
on the pavement stands a boar in roughly carved wood. 
The building is called the Maison du Cochon (the House 
of the Pig). 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century a beauti- 
ful Spanish girl, of noble birth but poor, lived with her 
mother in this modest dwelling. This young girl, who 
had been educated at Toulouse in a French pen^nnat, 
frequently spent her evenings at a house a short distance 
from her home — at the Hotel Guemenee, the home of 
Victor Hugo. 

She was Mile. Eugenie de Montijo, who, through her 
grace, tact, and incomparable beauty, later became the 
Empress of France. 

Of recent years, perhaps on some melancholy autumn 
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evenii^^ one might see a very old lady get out of her 
carnage and totter along with the help of a cane and 
the arm of a servitor or a friend. Her hair, once golden, 
is the whiteness of snow; her beautiful flashing eyes 
have grown dim. 

She looks for a moment at the poor house where she 
launched out — ^5^ung, eager, and a triumphant beauty — 
to conquer a destiny of which she could not foresee either 
the splendor or the tragical decline. 

She looks for a few moments at the house, and then 
she turns and gets back into her carriage with difficulty 
and is taken slowly away. It is the ex-Empress Eugenie 
who is passing. 

On the third floor in a filthy house in the Rue TAve 
Maria lived the Hernandez. This family consisted of 
the father, Pedro Hernandez; the mother, Juanilla, and 
the daughter, Inesille; there were two little boys of six 
and eight years, but these poor mites counted for little 
in the family. 

The little chaps were treated more bnitally than the 
animals that it was their duty to look after. They were 
the victims that were sacrificed for the monkeys' cunning 
tricks. It was they who took <^are of the serpents, but 
they were harmless, for their sting had been taken out, 
and they looked after the phenomenal cats. 

There was one white cat named Pomponne who was 
very friendly disposed toward the two little boys, and this 
was the only affection that they had ever known. 

Pedro Hernandez, whose nationality seemed rather 
vague, performed on the trapeze and the tight rope. His 
daughter Inesille exhibited monkeys, snakes^ and cats. 
Juanilla, the mother, in her younger days had danced 
on the tight rope, but an accident had forced her to retire 
from the stage. 
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As Pousse-Pousse had said, it was very strange that a 
well-educated girl like Mile. Provins should assocnte 
with people of this class. 

The old detective had discovered this friendship, be- 
cause he had worked without ceasing to discover some 
clue ; he was like a hunter's dog after the game. Alone 
he would not have known how to draw any conclusions 
from this strange acquaintance, but with Dufreny's aid 
the two men would soon arrive at some result. 

The day after he had talked with Fil-a-Beurre in 
Marius's wine-shop the two detectives took a quiet stroll 
down the street where the Hernandez lived. They went 
into the coalman's boutique opposite the house. Like all 
coalmen of to-day, this one sold wine and liqueurs. 

He had even added to his other industries a commerce 
,.of old iron and second-hand clothes. The coalman's 
name was Bastide; he was a native of Aveyron. Need- 
less to say, Pousse-Pousse informed him at once that he 
also came from that part of the country. This, added 
to the little money they spent in the shop, quite won 
over the coalman. 

"Then, boss," Pousse-Pousse had cried joyfully when 
they learned that they both came from the same village, 
"bring us a bottle of white, the best that you have. And 
bring your glass." 

"I can't refuse that with a fellow countr)mian," said 
the coalman. "So you come from Villef ranche ?" 

"Sure and certain. Only it's a long time since I left 
the old patelin, 1 shouldn't know it any more than a cat 
would now." 

"That's like me," said Bastide. "I've almost forgotten 
tlie old place. When one's in business one hasn't time 
to go back to the old home." 

The coalman went behind the counter and got out 
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three greasy glasses, which be placed on the table without 
troubling to wipe them, 

"Put four glasses,** said Pousse-Pousse, "we're ex- 
pecting a friend." 

"Another countryman?" 
"No, a Parisian and a swell ; he's art actor." 
"Good — ^the more customers the better." 
"And what line are you in?" said the coalman to Fil- 
a-Beurre. 

"Oh, I'm a milkman, but the trade disgusts me so my 
friend here, who is in an office, promised to get me in 
with him." 

"Why," said the man, turning to Pousse-Pousse, "you 
told me the other day that you was in the wine trade." 

"So I am. I'm in a big wine merchant's office. I'm 
the porter." 

Fortunately for Pousse- Pousse, Dufreny came in at this 
moment. 

Gaston was disguised as Narcisse, the singer, his 
favorite character. 
"Hallo, boys," he said ; "sorry I'm a bit late." 
"Oh, never mind; sit down there, old chap, and you 
shall taste Father Bastide's famous white wine. Then 
you can tell us the news." 

"Right you are. But I want something to eat ; the two 
will go down better together." 

"That's true. Eh! Id bos! Father Bastide, got any 
cheese ?" 
"Got some Cantal, the very best there is." 
"Ah ! non, man ami. Monsieur Narcisse is a Parisian 
and he prefers Gruyere. Can you go and get him some ?" 
"Yes, itil only take a minute; there's a grocer at the 
comer." 
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Bastide disappeared. Dufreny turned quickly to 
Pous<;e-Pousse. 
"Wcnrhcsaid. 
"That rastas is there, but the governess hasn't come 

"Oh, he's up there, is he? And d'ye think we shall 
be able to see her ?" 

"Sure ! She always comes a quarter of an hour after 
him." 

"AU right. Chutr 

The coalman came back carrying proudly a vile quarter 
of a Gruyere cheese. 

"VoiUi! look at it; it's enough to bring back the dead." 

Dufreny broke oflF a little piece; but the two others 
were less particular — they halved the remainder. 

"Well," said Dufreny, speaking so that the coalman 
could hear, "did you tell the patron tfiat I'm on the stage, 
and that my boss wants some animals in his show?" 

"Mais out" said Bastide, coming to join in the con- 
versation so that he could get his share of the white wine. 
"My countryman has told me all about it. You're think- 
ing of those people on the third floor opposite." 

"Just so, and as it's for a long engagement we want 
to know what sort of people we're going to deal with. 
When my old pal here told me you came from his village 
I told him to ask you all about them." 

"They're square with people who are square," rq)lie(i 
the coalman. The Hernandez owed a good sum of money 
to him, and if they got an engagement he saw the pos- 
sibility of being paid. 

"Well, I'll go up and call on them and see if we can 
pull it off." 

"I've already hinted something to them about it," said 
Bastide. 
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"That's good. Well, so-long, bojrs ; drink another bot- 
tle while you wait; I'm blowing." 

And Dufreny got up and left the wine-shop. He 
crossed the street and went into the house where the 
Hernandez lived. 

The staircase was pitch dark. It was in such a filthy, 
disgusting condition that the darkness was a Messing. 

He groped his way to the third floor, and then knocked 
on the first door to which he came. At first no one re- 
plied. He was going to try another door, when a door 
opposite to the one where he had knocked opened and a 
woman's voice said: 
"Isthatyou,Giseler 

"No, MademoiselU/* said Gaston, adopting the free 
and easy manner of the music-hall people, "but it's your 
home I'm trying to find. I want a family named Her- 
nandez, who play at the music-halls." 
"It is here, Senor!' 

"I am the actor that Bastide, the coalman, spoke to you 
about. My manager is trying to get some sensational 
'ntunbers.' " 
"Come in, then." 

He followed her into the logement and found himself 
in a large room with a high, long window. 

Dufreny could never have described his impressions 
as he looked around the Hernandez' living-room. There 
was no trace of paper or hangings ; the floor was hidden 
under piles of objects. Two or three broken cane stools 
served for chairs, but the occupants of this den preferred 
to at on the floor. There was not a particle of ftuniture. 
The kitchen utensils (and what utensils!) were thrown 
on the floor, and the clothes hung on nails or were 
scattered about everywhere. 
In a comer, on a heap of potatoes and half-rotten 
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cabbages, a splendid piece of red brocade — ^a brilliant 
purple red — gave a dazzling note to the filthy surround- 
ings. A woman of fifty years crouched before the fire 
stirring some stew. She reminded one of the witches 
of "Macbeth." Two monkeys covered with old rags were 
gravely eating some nuts, and throwing the shells at the 
people present. 

In the comer opposite that where the monkeys were 
having their feast was a large basket covered with old 
rags. This basket seemed to enclose something precious, 
for two little boys guarded it. 

Suddenly Dufreny heard a hissing noise coming from 
flie basket, then a pointed head rose from the rags. 

It was the serpent's bed. Three or four cats slept 
near their food. They did not deign to turn their heads 
at the visitor's entrance. Only a pretty white cat came 
and rubbed herself against Dufreny's knees and purred. 

He turned to look at the woman who had spoken to 
him. She was a dazzling Spanish brunette of eighteen 
years. Her eyes were as black and as sparkling as jet. 
Her slightly olive-tinted skin was enhanced by two large 
gold rings hanging from her ears. 

A coral necklace hung from her neck. She was dressed 
in a ragged skirt of red silk trimmed with black lace. 
An Indian camisole in floral design barely covered her 
shoulders. 

She turned to Dufreny. 

"Then, Senor, you have come to engage us?" she said 
with a smile. Her scarlet lips parted and showed two 
rows of strong, beautiful teeth. 

"Yes, Mademoiselle, My name is Narcisse. I am a 
singer, and I imitate Mayol with some success. I am 
sure that my manager, who has heard that you hav< 
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trained monkeys and snakes, would be very glad to have 
you.** 

The woman, who was crouching over the fire, got up. 
"My daughter Inesille is under age," she said, "and 
she cannot be engaged without her father." 

Jttanilla Hernandez gave one a frightful idea of what 
her daughter would be like in thirty years' time. They 
both had the same characteristic features, the nose slightly 
aquiline, the mouth sensual, and the chin prominent and 
determined. 

But in the mother's mouth there were no teeth, in her 
eyes there was no light, and her hair was twisted on the 
head like the Gorgon's snakes. Her hideous garments 
contributed to her repulsive appearance. 

"But, my dear Madame," said Dufreny, adopting a 
familiar tone, "I did not say that I was only going to 
engage your daughter." 

"Mother, be quiet. It's all right," said Inesille. "You 
attend to your stew and leave the matter to me." 

The mother and daughter spoke excitedly for a few 
moments in a Spanish dialect. But although Dufreny 
had a fair knowledge of Spanish, he could not understand 
a word they said. Then the old woman returned to her 
cooking, muttering all the time, and the young Spanish 
girl turned to the visitor and said graciously : 
"Won't you sit down, Senorf" 

Dufreny looked roimd to see if there was anything that 
might serve for a chair. Inesille noticed his look and said 
with an amazing nerve : 

"Oh, we haven't had time to tidy up yet ; it is so very 
early." Then, turning to the two little boys, she said : 

"Here, you naughty little gamins, take the things off 
that chair and bring it here for the Senor," 
The youngsters took off an old saucepan and a dish- 
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cloth from a shaky, thrce-Jegged stool and offered it to 
Dufreny. 

"And you, Senoritaf" he said to the girL 

"Oh, I prefer to stand." 

"If you will allow me, I will do the same.** 

"As you wish, Senor." 

"Well," said Dufreny, coming to business, "this would 
be a long engagement for you, and there's good pay. 
We shall go to Germany, Austria, and in the Levant; my 
manager knows these countries, and he intends to stay 
some time at Constantinople and Smyrna." 

** Indeed," said Inesille, vaguely — she did not appear to 
understand the geographical situation of these countries — 
"but tell me, Senor, what do you pay? My father would 
not go without a good salary." 

"The boss has money ; he will pay well. He has spoken 
of fifty francs for each performance for you and your 
father as long as you are in Eiu-ope, and douUe that dur- 
ing the time you are in Asia." 

"And what about the days when we are not working?" 

"You will have a louis for your expenses." 

The mother got up. This proposition dazzled her, but 
her practical sense asserted itself at once, and she called 
her daughter over to her and spoke to her quickly. This 
time the girl listened to her mother. 

"Who guarantees that we shall be paid?" she said, 
turning to Dufreny. 

"You can get a reference on Fertiori from any agency; 
he*s as solid as a rock." 

"Wdl, we will settle the matter after my father has 
seen the agents." 

"That's understood," said Dufreny, "but as I'm sure 
of the result, I, want to give a pin to your mother and 
something: for the kids." 
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He held out a lotus to Juanilla. The sight of the 
gold transformed the old woman's face. Her eyes be- 
came brilliant; her mouth smiled amiably. She looked 
almost beautiful, and, seizing Dufreny's hand, she kissed 
it piotisly. 

"May the Madonna protect you, my kind Senor," she 
said. 

"Now, to seal the contract that will soon unite us, I 
am going to offer a bottle of liqueur and some biscuits," 
he said, taking a five-franc piece from his vest-pocket. 
"Well drink to our success while waiting for Monsieur 
Hernandez to return." 

If Juanilla liked gold, she possessed a veritaWe cult 
for liqueurs. 

"Nino," she said to one of the children, "quick, nm 
and g^t a liter of curaQoa and some biscuits !" 

"Buy the curagoa at Father Bastide's; he's a friend 
of mine," said Dufreny. 

Inesille was also favorably impressed by Dufreny's 
generosity. And then, this engagement that he had 
spoken about was scmiething for which she had never 
dared to hope, and then, again, Dufreny was a remark- 
ably handsome man, and the idea of working witfi h^m 
was not likely to displease a young girL 

However, she seemed rather anxious, and several times 
she looked tmeasily toward a little door in the wall near 
the comer where the reptiles slept 
"Johannes is in there," thought Dufreny. 
The mother and daughter spoke together again, and 
this confirmed Dufreny in his belief that there was some 
one hiding in the next room. But what could be the 
links that bound the mountebanks to this adventurer ? 

Simulating a perfect indifference, he went over to the 
snakes, pretending to examine them. The little boy who 
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looicrd aftrr tbcE arose teirdlv. His poor little drawB 
bcc expressed fear and grici. 

""Dc-a't be afraid, nnr little man,** said Gastcm, kindly, 
patting bin: en the head. Fdmpoone, die white cat 
juTTped up and nestled in the diikl*s arms; he hugged 
her convulsrrciy to his chest. 

**I>on't take any notice of that dirty brat," said Inesille, 
who seemed annoyed that he had gone to that part of 
the room; ^e and his brother are as wicked as the 
plague. I don*t want to take op your time, Senor, and 
if yoa will tell me where my fadier and I can see you, we 
win come to you and sign die contract." 

"Oh, I'm not in a hurry," said Dufreny, "and besides, 
we are going to drink together to show that we are 
friends.** 

'^es, but I just remember that my father is waiting 
for me outside ; he told me to meet him." 

'That's annoying." 

"Oh, don't worry ; we shall not open the liqueur without 
you, Senor. When we have signed the contract you come 
back with us; mother will cook a supper — ^won't you, 
Madrer 

The old woman replied with a grunt. 

"You will have to go," said Inesille, ''because I have 
no other place where I can dress." 

"I thought," said Dufreny innocentiy, "that this door 
led into your room." 

The young Spanish girl's look became as black as 
thtmder, and her lips drew in sharply. Now this beauti- 
ful girl lodccd more like her mother. 

•'What's that to do with you ?" die said rudely. 

"Why, a pretty giri's room is always interesting." 

The girl stood in the middle of the room with drawn 
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r? brows, a prey to a violent emotion. Her mother left 

the stew and came and stood beside her daughter. 
1^ The monkeys, interested, drew near curiously, and the 
- reptiles, recognizing the ang^ voice of their mistress, 
^ reared their pointed heads from the coverings of rags. 
Only the cats remained indifferent. 

'*Eh hien," said Dufreny, laughing, "what is the matter 
with you, belle Inesille? You get angry just because I 
joked. Just now you were inclined to laugh." 

The g^rl was afraid of displeasing this man who had 
offered her such a good engagement; with a supreme 
effort she controlled herself, and said: 

"You must leave this place now; you can count upon 
me and my father ; at eight o'clock we will be at the bar 
of the Porte Saint Denis." 

Then, suddenly, as though she had decided to confess 
something to him, she went up to him and murmured 
in his ear: 

"I am afraid you have guessed the truth. I hid a friend 
in that closet and I want to get him away before father 
comes home. Once you have gone, I can easily get my 
mother and the children out of the way." 

"All right I'm not the sort to spoil the game. Then, 
to^ght at the bar Saint Denis," 

'*To-night," said Inesille, who was now all smiles. 
Dufreny took two or three steps toward the door and 
then stopped again. The young snake-charmer thought 
she knew why he hesitated. 

'Tfou are afraid of losing the twenty francs you g^ve 
my mother," she said, "If you wish," she said with a 
great effort, "she will give the money back to you, and 
you can give it to her when the contract is signed." 

It would have to be a very strong reason that induced 
the snake-charmer to make this proposition. 
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"Oh, no/' he said. ''I have faith in you." 

'That's nice of you. Then, good-by until to-night," 

She was very nervous and she hurried him toward the 
door. 

But Dufren/s glance had fallen upon an object that 
Juanilla had placed upon the chimney-piece. 

"TiensT he exclaimed, "what a strange knife!" 

"Yes," said Inesille, "that kind of knife is frequently 
used in the Argentine Republic. The shepherds and the 
gauchos always have them. They cut herbs with it 
Mother uses it for a kitchen knife. We had a lot of 
them, but the others are spoiled." 

"It is very curious," said Dufrcny. 

"If you like, you can have it," she said. 

"Oh! thanks!" 

All manner of strange thoughts surged through Du- 
freny's brain. The knife that he saw on the chimney- 
piece, and of which Inesille seemed to think so little, 
was like a dagger, and the facsimile of the one found 
under Mme. Deverly's chair the day the architect was 
murdered, and the one he had taken from Mother Cazali 
at Montmartre. They were in thei hands of the police. 
What correlation could exist between these weapons? 

Inesille had quickly pidced up the knife and handed 
it to him ; her one thought was to get him out of the 
house as quickly as possible. He thought that she might 
get suspicious if he stayed longer. 

So he thanked her for the strange present she had given 
him, and made his way down the dark, smelling staircase. 
On the first floor he brushed against a woman; as far 
as he could judge in the obscurity, she was tall and slim. 

"The governess," he thought; "what a pity I didn't 
stay a moment longer I It seems to me that I have passed 
that woman on a staircase once before." 
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He crossed the street quickly. Just as he was going 
into Father Bastidc's he met Salsifis. He tried to avoid 
him, but it was impossible. 

"So you want to cut your friends now," said the tall, 
lanky individual; "want to push me on one side, don't 
you?" 

Dufreny was somewhat agitated over his discovery, 
and he was also annoyed at being seen coming from the 
Hernandez house. 

"I'll listen to you another time, man cher/' he said; 
**IVe got something serious on hand now." 
"So have I." 

"You can tell me what you've got to say at a more 
fitting moment." 

"Bah! I ain't stuck up; 111 tell you what it's about. 
I've got the dope on the rastas up there." 
Dufreny stopped, interested at once. 
"Come in here," he said; "there's no occasion for us 
to be seen." 

He went into the coalman's boutique, followed by Sal- 
afis. At the sight of Salsifis, Pousse-Pousse and Fil-a- 
Beurre made a grimace. 

"Eh bien," said Pousse-Pousse, "if all the Tour Pointue 
are poking into this aflfair it'll soon lose its flavor." 

But Dufreny was looking at a child who was sitting 
at a table between the two detectives. It was the little 
Hernandez, who had been sent out to buy a bottle of 
curaqoa and some biscuits. 

The little boy went first to the grocer's, and had there 
changed his five-franc piece. But when he got to the 
coalman's and asked for a bottle of curagoa he discovered 
that he had lost his money. He returned to the grocer's 
to see if he had left it on the counter, but it could not 
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be found; then be returned to the coabnan's, crying 
bitterly. 

Pousse-Pousse and FU-a-Beuire bad beard tbe child's 
sobs, and bad consoled him as best tbey could. Tbe 
little fellow told them that bis mother would beat him 
when be got home. 

Tbe child began to cry again. 

Pousse-Pousse bad become interested in what the child 
said. 

"What's your name, kid ?" he asked. 

"Bemaditta." 

"Well, then, Bemaditta, come and sit down beside 
me, and if you are a good boy 111 make it all right for 
you." 

"If I stay long the mother will beat me more." 

"Listen," said Pousse-Pousse; "sit down there, and 
when the swell who goes to your house comes down 
you just go and fetch him, and tell him that some one 
wants to tell him something." 

"He won't come down while the man who is going to 
give work to my sister is up there." 

"Why not?" 

" 'Cause she hid him in the closet. He don't like no 
one to see him at our house." 

While talking, Pousse-Pousse had opened the packet 
of biscuits that the child had put on the table. He took 
one out and gave it to Bemaditta with a little glass of 
white wine. 

The poor little boy was not often treated so well. When 
he had finished his feast he began to sob again. 

"Ah ! What will the mother say ?" 

"Bernaditta," said Pousse-Pousse, "you just shut up. 
You're a man, and men don't snicker like girls. You 
answer my questions, and I promise you that your 
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mother won't beat you; didn't I tell you I'd arrange it 
for you?" 

It was at this moment that Dufreny and Salsifis came 
in. In a few words Pousse-Pousse explained why 
Bemaditta was there. 

Dufreny thought deeply; evidently the snake-charmer 
and her mother had some relations with Johannes and 
Mile. Provins, and what mysterious chain held together 
the owners of the three daggers? 

Inesille had shown no confusion when Dufreny had 
noticed the knife on the shelf ; she had offered it to him 
spontaneously, without attaching the least importance to 
it. 

"It's odd," said Dufreny, "very odd. The Hernandez 
are certainly not mixed up in these murders, and yet it 
seems to me that I'm now in the thick of it, and the knot 
is somewhere about here. 

"Why does Gisele Provins visit that Spanish girl? 
What can take a refined girl like she is into such a place, 
and how did they get to know one another? Now, my 
little Dufreny, now is the moment to bring out the saga- 
city that you think you possess." He looked at his three 
colleagues, who were drinking. 

^'These three blockheads are capable of spoiling the 
whole business," he thought. 

He took Bernaditta on one side. 

"Now, little chap," he said, "the gentleman who is 
up in your house, does he often come to see you?*' 

"Yes, he comes often; and the lady in black comes, 
too." 

"Have you known them long?" 

"I dunno. The mother Juanilla said she won't give 
me anything to eat, and she'll b«at me if I tell any one 
about them. I got to go now. Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, 
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thcyH beat me," he said suddenly, remembering the money 
he had lost 

"Now, you go home," said Gaston. "I'll give you the 
curagoa and the rest of the money. You say that you 
had to wait a long time at Father Bastide's because he 
wasn't there. Of course, you mustn't tell them that 
you saw me again, or theyll spank you good and hard. 

"If you're a good boy, I'll come back here to-morrow ; 
and you come down here when it's dark and I'll give you 
forty sous, all for yourself ; understand, it'll be your very 
own. Only, you'll have to tell me what the lady and 
gentleman who go to your house have done." 

The little boy was overjoyed at the thought of pos- 
sessing some money all his own. 

"But," he said, "that fat one over there," pointing to 
Pousse-Pousse, "told me to go and stop the Monsieur 
when he comes down and bring him here." 

"Never mind about that. Now run and get the bis- 
cuits, and mind what you're about this time." 

The youngster scampered oflF, and two minutes later 
was back in his home with the cura<;oa and the biscuits. 

"It's imprudent to bring that kid into it," said Pousse- 
Pousse, annoyed that his own plan had not been carried 
out ; "that dirty rastas should have been brought in here, 
and we'd have pummeled into him and settled him once 
for aU." 

Salsifis and Fil-a-Beurre nodded their heads ap- 
provingly. 

"Boys," said Dufreny, "I've got the business well in 
hand now, and it's better to go gently. Be easy — ^you'll 
lose nothing by waiting. I promise you the result will 
be profitable for you, if you'll leave it to me." 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE SAINT DENIS BAR 

A SHORT distance from the Gate of Saint Denis in 
this popular and industrial quarter stands a 
brasserie known as the Saint Denis bar, which is a 
brasserie for theatrical people. 

Dufreny was seated at one of the small tables, waiting 
for the Spanish girl and her father. He had been seated 
only a few minutes when a big man as round as a barrel 
and as pink as the preferred friend of Saint Antoine came 
and sat opposite him. 

**Bon jour, mon cher; how goes it?" said the fat man, 
holding out a large hand to him. 

"Oh, so-so," answered Dufreny, "but for the life of 
me I can't remember having seen your head before." 

"And yet it's not a bad one; since Daubray there 
hasn't been one better." 

"That may be, but I can't place you." 

"How, son? Don't you remember that we once played 
together — that place, you know, where I scored such a 
triumph ?" 

"Ah!" 

"You remember I had to give the reply to Coquelin. 
My name was on the posters. They put: Classical per-- 
formance by Coquelin and Darbicourt, 
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"I didn't want them to put my name first, but by 
rights it should have been." 

"I don't doubt it." 

"And you, son, tell me your name. I have so many 
characters to remember that I always forget the names." 

"Narcisse." 

"Ah, yes! good old Narcisse! We had some good 
times together, didn't we?" 

Dufreny thought it was useless to protest; besides, 
under the circumstances, it was just as well that he should 
appear to be known by this man. 

"Have a drink?" he said. 

"Won't 1 1 How can I refuse a friend?" 

A woman about sixty years of age came up to the two 
men. She was dressed in an antique blue velvet gown 
and a large hat caught up at the side with bright red 
feathers. A transparent white guimpe covered her enor- 
mous chest, which was adorned with a variety of chains, 
pendant, and beads. 

"Why, here is Desiree," cried Darbicourt. "Sit down 
here, dear, beside me." 

"Oh !" said Desiree, giggling, "I don't know if I ought, 
because I don't know the gentleman." 

''Madame," said Dufreny, who was highly amused, for 
he appreciated the little hors-d'oeuvre that these poor 
actors were offering him, "pray make yourself comfort- 
able ; be at your ease." 

"And what will you take, my little Desiree?" asked 
Darbicourt. 

The old actress was delighted at hearing herself called 
"my little Desiree." This had not happened since 1880. 
She pursed up her lips coquettishly and said : 

"Oh, I have to be careful what I take, on account of 
my digestion. I think I'll have a glass of chartreuse." 
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. ^'G argon, une chartreuse!" ordered Dufreny. 

At this moment Dufreny caught sight of Hernandez 
and his daughter. InesiUe was looking round the room 
for him. He quickly paid the bill and said good-by to 
his two new friends and went over to her. 

"Ah, Mademoiselle" he said, "yo^ are late; I have 
been waiting some time." 

"It's my father's fault; he has been running every- 
where to get references on Fertiori. It appears it's all 
right." 

"I said it was." 

Hernandez was about fifty years of age, short, sinewy, 
and dark. He did not speak French so well as his 
daughter, but he spoke it much better than his wife. He 
held out his hand to Dufreny, saying: 
"She told me about it ; we'll talk it over." 
"That's what I've come for. Sit down. What apiritif 
will you take?" 

"Not any. I only drink milk." 
"Don't you like alcohol?" 

"I'm mad for it, but an acrobat is done for in two 
years if he drinks — his nerves and muscles go altogether. 
And then, an accident can easily happen, even if he hasn't 
taken much." 

"I see you've got strength of character." 
"For that, yes. Just as much as my wife likes any- 
thing that's liquid — sweet or sharp, it doesn't matter. 
But let's get to business; it's for a long engagement?" 
The little man fixed his dark eye on Dufreny and 
waited for his reply. He was born of Franco-Spanish 
parents and the energy of the two Latin races showed 
in his expressive eyes. 

His daughter seemed entirely under his influence; she 
had been so talkative in the morning, but now she only 
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spoke after she had consulted her father with a look.^ 
The detective was interested. He felt that he had to 
deal with a sharp one. 

"Yes, it will be a long engagement/' he said, "and 
the boss wants some more numbers. Have you any 
friends r 

"No, we don't know any one in Paris." 

"There's some foreigner who goes to your place." 

"What do you mean?" Hernandez said, frowning. 

Inesille, who had been looking at the different people 
in the caf^, turned her eyes on Dufreny. 

"I saw a very well-dressed man coming from your 
place^ and I thought perhaps he was an actor," said 
Dufreny, coolly. 

"You have made a mistake," said the Spaniard. 

"I may have made a mistake in taking him for an 
actor, but I am not mistaken in thinking he came from 
your house, because I've seen him come out several 
times." 

"You were sp)dng, then," said the little man, looking at 
Dufreny narrowly. 

"I merely say what I saw." 

"How can that man interest you?" 

"Well, 111 tell you — ^that chap is an adventurer, and 
my boss only wants respectable people in his show." 

"Well, it isn't a question of him — it is for me and my 
daughter." 

"I know, but I thought I'd mention him, because very 
likely he'd like to follow you. It seems to me as though 
he can't get along without you." 

The father and daughter exchanged looks. Hernandea 
spoke as though he were forcing himself to be calm- 
like one who suppresses the natural violence of his 
character. 
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*'E1 Scfior Jose y Johannes is not such a great friend 
of ours as you imagine. We met him by chance in 
America; then, when we came to Paris, we saw him 
ag^in, and we were pleased to have him come and see us 
because we don't know any one. That is all." 

The Spaniard had made a great effort to remain calm ; 
he took a mouthful of milk to hide his emotion. 

"And Mademoiselle Provins, where did you know her ?" 
asked Dufreny. 

"Ah ! that's too much ; you are beginning to make my 
ears warm! Is that any business of yours? You come 
to my house under pretext of engaging us, but in truth 
I think there is some trickery. Carambal if you are 
mocking us, take care!" 

"Listen. I haven't been fooling you about the business. 
I'll prove it by introducing you to Fertiori whenever you 
like. But when I went to your house I met Jose y Jo- 
hannte going there also, and I've got an old account to 
settle with the rascal. 

"I loved a girl and Jose took her away from me. When 
I went to your house this morning your daughter heard 
me knodc, and she said, 'Is that you, Gisele ?' and then I 
thought that this Gisele was my old sweetheart, who 
was still with that villain." 

This story seemed plausible enough. The father and 
daughter believed him, and, besides, it was to their in- 
terest to remain on good terms with him. 

"If that's all," said the Spaniard, "you need not worry. 
The woman that you are speaking of is not the one you 
want. Mademoiselle Provins met Johannes at the home 
of a South American lady to whom she was companion ; 
and, besides, those two are not lovers." 
"Ah! really?" 
"You may believe me. But other people's business 
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docs not concern us. I always mind my own business. 
When shall we see Fertiori ?" 

*'Hc will be here in a quarter of an hour, and then you 
can talk over the affair." 

While the men talked Inesille had remained silent 
She had been all attention when Dufreny spoke of Jose 
and the woman. When her father had said that no re- 
lations existed between Mile. Provins and Johann^ she 
tossed her head as though to confirm her father's state- 
ment. But Dufreny, who wanted to learn all he could 
from them, brought the conversation back to Jose. 

"You can imagine," he said, addressing Hernandez, 
"when I saw Jose my blood boiled. But there is nothing 
astonishing that he goes to your home ; he's a chap who 
likes to hang round a house where there are pretty girls." 

Inesille's olive-tinted face turned a deep crimson; she 
lifted the glass that was before her to her lips. 

"Carambar cried the Spaniard. "If he dares to look 
at Inesille, as true as that I am the son of my mother, 
I will thrust my knife into his heart." 

The little man drew himself up and his eyes flashed. 
Inesille did not utter a word. 

"I am stupid to get into a temper like this," said her 
father, "for Jos6 has gone elsewhere." 

"He is in love, then?" 

"Yes, in high society — z married woman," answered 
Hernandez. 

"How did you get to know him ?" 

"I told you just now to mind your own business. Jos^ 
may be a rogue, but he did me a service once, and that 
is one reason why I can't betray him." 

"Then he has something to hide?" 

"Carambal stop now I I am not a man to be fooled. 
Yes or no, are we going to see Fertiori?" 
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"See here!" said Dufreny, pointing to a big man in 
an astrakhan coat who was coming toward them, and 
w^ho ivas no other than the impresario, Fertiori. 

Dufreny had spoken the truth when he said that he 
knew Fertiori. The two men were great friends, and 
Gaston had spoken to him of the acrobat and the serpent- 
charmer. He beckoned to him and introduced the Span- 
iard and his daughter. 

Fertiori was a man who treated things roimdly. He 
talked for some time with Hernandez, and then told him 
to call the next day at his office and sign the contract. 
The conditions were not so advantageous as Dufreny 
had said^ but the father and daughter were satisfied. 

"I was wrong to doubt you just now," said the Span- 
iard to Dufreny, as they were leaving. "You have done 
us a good turn. My wife is preparing supper; will you 
take it with us?" 

"Mon Dieu, with pleasure," said Dufreny, who de- 
termined to brave the horrors of Juanilla's culinary prep- 
arations, to obtain more information about Johannes. 
They called a cab, and half an hour later Dufreny, Her- 
nandez, and his daughter entered the disgusting logetnent 
in the Rue Ave Maria. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

LiON LAROCHE 

PR somt weeks Leon Laroche's life had hung in the 
balance; he had now recovered from his fever, and 
had been back in his cell two days. A great change had 
come over him. The fear that he had shown up to the 
present had left him ; he was quite calm, and expressed a 
wish to see his lawyer as soon as possible. 

Maitre Bretonnet had tried several times to gain his 
client's confidence, but without success ; Laroche had ob- 
stinately refused to talk, so the young advocate was much 
surprised when he learned that the prisoner wished to 
speak to him. 

This was Maitre Bretonnet's first criminal case, and 
that for a beginner is a matter of great importance. The 
success of his entire career can depend upon it. 

He found Laroche seated on his bed, reading; moral 
and physical suffering had left their mark on his face; 
he was painfully thin, and looked much older. But his 
eyes had a look of energy and resolution now that would 
have surprised those who had known him before his 
imprisonment. 

"I am glad that you are going to speak to me freely 
at last," said his advocate. "I believe in your innocence, 
and that is a great strength for a defense." 

"I shall be obliged to tell you the whole story of my 
life," said Laroche. 
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"It is better. I am listening." 

"My name is Lton Laroche," he began; "it was be- 
stowed upon me by chance, for I was not recognized by 
my father or mother. My birth certificate bore the state- 
ment, 'Father and mother unknown.' 

"One winter morning in i88 — * a milkwoman was 
carrying her cans to the town, when she knocked against 
a parcel that had been thrown on the railway banks near 
the station of Laroche. The good woman at first thought 
that it was some rubbish that a passenger had thrown 
from the train — empty bottles and the remains of their 
meal — ^but she stooped and picked it up and found that 
it contained a baby boy. It was I. 

"She carried me to the nearest station situated on the 
P. L. M. Line. The railway employee who helped the 
vroman to unwrap me was named Leon. He stood as 
godfather, and Madame Gendron, the milkwoman, as 
godmother, and I was registered under the name of 
Leon Laroche. 

"The milkwoman was a widow, and she took me to 
live with her. 

"One day the mayor of Laroche came to Mother 
Gendron and talked with her for a long time, and a few 
days later a. lady, who seemed to me very beautiful, and 
a little girl came. The girl's name was Adrienne. From 
then, this lady came regularly, and I was better dressed 
and no longer went barefooted, and my guardian was 
able to buy meat from the butcher's. 

"I had a great wish to study, and I soon learned all 
the poor village schoolmaster could teach me. 

"One day, when I was twelve years old, the lady came 
and took me away from Mother Gendron. We took the 
train, and, after having changed at Dijon, we arrived at 
Besan^on. The lady had not spoken to me during the 
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journey. We drove to a large house, and there I found 
my little friend, Adrienne. 

"I learned that the lady's name was Madame Q>urlait 
She was a widow, and she had inherited all her husband's 
money, and had carried on the business after her hus- 
band's death, with the help of a manager, a man named 
Prebois. Adrienne was Madame Q)urlait's little daughter. 

"My blouse and thick shoes were now replaced by 
clothes suitable for my new position. Madame Courlait 
told me that I was her nephew and that in the future I 
must call her aunt. I was put into the office as a junior 
clerk. Madame Courlait's manner with me was very 
strange. 

"Sometimes she was almost tender, and at other times 
she would turn from me coldly and ignore me altogether. 
She was very pious, and I noticed that when she returned 
from mass she was always more severe with me. I dis- 
liked Prebois, the manager ; he was a hypocrite ; imder a 
suave manner he hid many vices. The only bit of sun- 
shine in the house was little Adrienne. 

"One Sunday afternoon I was alone, as usual. Adri- 
enne had gone to stay with some friends, and Madame 
0>urlait had returned to vespers. Monsieur Prebois 
came in abruptly, and, under pretext of urgent business, 
began to look through some papers. 

" 'Is there anything to do. Monsieur?' I asked. 

" *No,' he said ; 'you can go into the garden. I want 
to work here.' I obeyed. I knew from experience that 
it did not pay to make the manager angry. I sat down 
on the garden steps and began to read. 

"Soon the rain began to fall and I went into the house 
and up the staircase which led to my room near the lofts. 
My aunt's rooms had two doors; one gave on the serv- 
ant's staircase, and one on the principal staircase. 
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"As I went up I heard angry voices, and then I heard 
some one crying. I stopped. My aunt was disputing 
with the manager. I was anxious and also curious, but 
I was just moving on when I heard my aunt call for 
help. I ran to the little door, and if the cry had been 
repeated, I should have gone in. 

"I stooped down and looked through the old-fashioned 
lock ; the hole was the size of a ten-sou piece. Monsieur 
Prebois was standing before my aunt in a threatening 
attitude. 

" 'Why do you call like that?' he said in a rough voice, 
which had nothing in common with his usual honeyed 
tones. 'You know I am not going to do you any harm ; 
it is not to my interest to do so.' 

" 'Leave me, I beg of you ; if you wish for money I 
will give you some more next week, but leave me now, 
I implore you.' 

"'Ah! ah! how kind you are!' Prebois replied sar- 
castically. 'It is not a little money that I want. I want 
all. You hear? All. And for that you will have to 
marry me. I wish it.' 
" 'Never,' cried my aunt, 

"'In two days,' continued Prebois, 'I shall have our 
banns published. Your papers are in order, mine also.' 
" 'I would rather die !' 

" 'You will not die, and you will marry me. Besides, 
dead or living, nothing will save you from a scandal if 
you do not consent to this marriage. If the day after 
to-morrow you have not agreed to become my wife, all 
Besan^on shall know that the saintly Madame Courlait 
had a child before her marriage, and the child's father 
was Chauffard!' 

"All the blood in my veins seemed to have gone to my 
beart. Madame Courlait, whom I had called 'aimt,' was 
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my mother. I wanted to take»her in my arms and protect 
her against this wretch, but I felt that I could not let 
her know that I had learned her secret 

" 'No ! no ! I win never marry such a monster as you,' 
I heard my poor modier say ^ough her sobs. 

" Tfou thmk/ said Prebois, showii^ his teeth like a 
hyena, 'Aat that is not enough. I will tell how yoa 
abandoned htm.' 

** *It is a lie/ she cried ; Tie was lost, and as soon as I 
could find him I saw that he was well cared for.' 

** Tfes, yes, we know all about that. You were afraid 
of the infernal r^cms. The saintly Madame Courlait! 
Now, when every one knows, you will be ruined, and no 
one will marry your daughter, your pretty little Adri- 
enne.' 

"The villain knew how to find the vulnerable side. 
When he spoke of her daughter Madame Courlait burst 
into tears. 

" Tfou see it's no use struggling. To-morrow morning 
I shall come for your papers and in diree weeks at the 
latest you will be Madame Prebois.' 

'^•Have pity!' 

" 'Madame, think of what I have said. Your little story 
is now in the hands of the publisher of the Fanal Comtois. 
If to-morrow, at midday, I have not been to tell him to 
stop it from going to press, he will publish your little 
romance with transparent initials. The people want a 
litde scandal from time to time.' 

**The wretch left the room. I wanted to go in and 
take my poor mother in my arms, but I was afraid. I 
pti^ed open the door gently and stood there. She looked 
up. 

'''You! you!' she exclaimed. 'You have heard?' 

" 'Everytfiing, mother. Forgive me.' 
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"I stood tiiere, waiting anxiously to see what attitude 
she would take with me. Although I was but a boy, I 
had read a great deal ; my aunt had a well-furnished li- 
brary, and I had passed hours at night reading, and I 
saw life across philosophical doctrines, without being 
able to understand all. 

"I did not think of my position ; I only thought of my 
mother as a victim and that it was my duty to comfort 
her. She was a good, pious woman, but weak and timid. 
Her life had been passed in a narrow groove. 

"A look of pity came into her eyes and she murmured : 

"Toor boy— boy!' 

"That was sufficient for me to rush to her and take 
her in my arms, and we mingled our tears. It was the 
first time in my life that I had felt my mother's arms 
round me, and I could have stayed there for hours, but 
after a few minutes I drew myself away. 

"We talked the matter over, and she decided to go and 
beg a priest to help her. 

"This priest had known her all her life and he was the 
tmcle of the man who published the Fanal Comtois. It 
was a feeble ray of hope, but it was all she could do. 

"The publisher consented not to print the scandal, if 
my mother would give him a certain sum of money. She 
did so, and then she sold the business and left Besangon 
with Adrienne. I followed them. 

"We went to Paris. I loved my mother. I had respect 
and pity for her, and I worshiped my little sister Adri- 
enne. But grief undermined my mother's health ; die died 
soon after we arrived in Paris. 

"Before she died she told me all the circumstances of 
my birth, and told me to try to find my father. His name 
was Chauffard. When he found out how matters stood 
he abandoned my mother. 
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^er parents sent her to stay at Dijon, and a wcxnan 
there arranged to take charge of me for two thousand 
francs. She did not keep her promise. It was Ae who 
threw me on the railway bank. My mother married, and 
then she tried in every way to find me. When Monsieur 
Courlait died she took me to live with her. 

"After my mother died Adrienne's relations sent her 
to boarding-school. They considered me as a sort of 
servant. I was taken ill after my mother's death, and 
was sent to the hospital. When I came out I possessed 
eight francs. I walked from Paris to the little village 
to see Mother Gendron. 

"She welcomed me like tfie prodigal son. I could not 
live with her long, for I had to earn my living. My old 
schoolmaster gave me a letter of introduction to a firm 
in Paris, and I was engaged as junior clerk. I was paid 
sixty-five francs a month. After some diflSculty I found 
that they had sent my sister to a school at Passy. 

"I could not get permission to call upon her, so oa 
Sunday, when the pupils went for their walk, I would 
wait around imtil she came by, and we would exchange 
a smile, and sometimes a few quick words. 

"I kept my position until the time came for me to do 
my military service. I was now earning a hundred francs 
a month, and I sent Mother Gendron a small siun regu- 
larly to buy herself a few luxuries. 

"While I was doing my military service she died, and 
when I returned to Paris I found that my old employer 
had given up his business, but I had good references, and 
I soon found another position. 

"Adrienne had now left the convent, and she wrote to 
me regularly. She had not spoken of our relationship 
to her uncle and aunt, not wishing to soil our mother's 
memory. We met in secret and our love for each other 
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increased. Adrienne was all I had in the world to care 
for. One day she told me that she was going to marry 
Monsieur Roger Deverly, the architect. 

"'When I am married/ she said, 'we will try to see 
one another frequently. If I only dare tell Roger who 
you are ; but for our mother's sake we had best be silent.' 

" 'Yes,' I said ; 'we will see later, but now he must not 
know.' 

"Adrienne married and went to live at Courbevoie. 
Twelve months later she had a little girl, and I used to 
go to Courbevoie and often meet them when they were 
taking their walk. 

"One day at the office I was looking over some papers 
and I was surprised to see the name Chauffard. I found 
out that he was doing some business with my employer, 
and that he lived at Neuilly, near the bridge. 

"For many years he had lived in India, and had re- 
turned to Paris with considerable wealth. He speculated 
on the Bourse and loaned money on mortgages. All the 
information I gleaned convinced me that this man was 
my father. 

"I hesitated a long time whether I should go and see 
him. Should I call on the man who had abandoned my 
mother ? No ! 

"Then, that extraordinary power of natural ties that 
had already asserted itself when I had found my mother 
began to make me feel uneasy. 

"Something stronger than my will seemed to push mc 
each day to the house by the bridge at Neuilly. Then, 
one Sunday morning I could resist no longer. I knocked 
at the door and asked to see Monsieur Chauffard. I 
was shown into his study, a large room on the ground 
floor, having nothing remarkable about it but a splendid 
collection of weapons and Indian bronzes. 
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''Monsietir Chauffard atked me my business. 

''He was a stout, tall, businesslike man. Oi the 
mantel-shelf there was a photc^^i^ of himself when 
he was twenty years of age. It was exactly the same 
as the one I had in my pocket, that my mother had g^ven 
me. My hand shook as I handed him die picture I had, 
under which was written: 

" To my beloved Henri.' 

''Monsieur Chauffard turned pale, and looked hard at 
me. 

" 'My mother, who was Mademoiselle Julie Mercier — ' 

" 'How can you prove it?' 

" 'Look at these/ I said, as I drew out of my pocket 
the souvenirs my mother had given me. There were 
some old, yellow letters, a little gold ring with a pearl, 
and a statement written by her before she died. 

"Aldiough I was shorter and smaller than Monsieur 
Chauffard, my likeness to him was striking. 

"•WcUrhesaid. 

'**Well,' I replied, my voice trembling slightly, 'may 
I not call you father?' I held out my hand to him. 

"I was craving for a word of affection from him. 

" 'Thaf 8 all right,' said Monsieur Chauffard, shaking 
my hand coldly. 'Do not speak of this to any one. I 
will take charge of these papers.' 

" 'May I come to see you sometimes because you arc 
my father?* 

"'m write to you; don't give yourself any trouble.' 
As if to soften the harshness of his words, he added: 'I 
should not like you to call and find me not at home.' 

"When I got outside the house I wondered what it was 
that had made me go and see him. How could I expect 
affection or anything good from the man who had left 
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my own mother? Then something happened that changed 

L^n Laroche closed his eyes for a moment and was 
silent. 

The lawyer had been listening to his client's story with 
a keen interest. The man continued: 

"I was at the foot of the garden steps; the sun shone 
and the birds were singing. A young girl came toward 
me. She was about eighteen years old. She had the 
iweet, pure face of a child, and large^ dark, sad eyes. 

" 'Monsieur/ she said courteously, *the servant has just 
told me that you wish to see my imcle. He is in the 
library.' 

"I bowed and said: 'I have seen him, Mademoiselle, 
thank you.' Then I left the garden. 

"I sat down on the grass in the Bois de Boulogne for 
a long time and gave myself up to bitter thoughts. This 
man who was my father had humiliated me greatly. I 
had vowed as I left him that I would never return to 
bim, even if he wrote me. 

"And yet the following Sunday I rang the bell by the 
iron gate of the house at Neuilly again. When my father 
law me he said: 

" 'Did I not say that you were not to come until I 
wrote to you?' 

"My usual timidity vanished. I said as boldly as I 
could : 

" 'Monsieur Chauffard, since I saw you last Sunday 
I have thought matters over. We both know the truth. 
Then, it is my duty to give you aflfection and respect, and 
yours to give me a little friendship and support.' I saw 
his face twitch. 

" 'Do not worry,' I hastened to say ; 'it is simply a moral 
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support that I mean; I earn sufficient for my needs. I 
only ask to be allowed to call occasionally/ 

"My father looked at me. He was evidently reassured. 

" 'Very well/ he said ; 'only, I don't wish any one to 

know our relationship. I will say that you are the son 

of a friend of mine who died in India. Will you have 

luncheon with us?' * 

"It seemed to cost him an eflFort to extend the invita- 
tion. The 'us' was evidently Monsieur Chauffard and 
the beautiful girl I had seen in the garden. 

"I accepted. A few minutes later his niece came into 
the study. When she saw me she apologized to her uncle 
and was leaving the room. 

" *No, Georgette/ he said ; 'you can stay. This young 
man is going to have limcheon with us. He is the son of 
an old friend of mine who died fifteen years ago in India/ 
"She blushed and made me a little bow. 
"Monsieur Chauffard had only one interest in the world 
— ^money. Every thought centered around his money- 
bags. My coming into his life had at first been very dis- 
agreeable to him, for he was afraid I might ask for some 
money. Later, when he saw that was not what I came 
for, he treated me with indifference. 

"Every fifteen days I had luncheon with them. Geor- 
gette was always very reserved and my father very cold. 
"On one occasion he asked me if at our office I could 
get him a business reference on Monsieur Bamet-Dufour. 
This gentleman and his wife had called upon my father 
several times, but I had never seen them. 

"I was imable to give him any information about them; 
they were not known to my employer. 

"One Simday I went to Neuilly earlier than usual. He 
was not at home; Georgette was in the garden. She 
looked like a picture; she was dressed in a simple white 
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frock, with pink rosebuds and a pink sash; round her 
hair she wore a band of pink ribbom She was bending 
over a rose-tree, cutting some full-blown flowers. 
•' 'Good morning, Mademoiselle/ I said quietly. 
"She gave a little cry. 

" 'Oh, it's you; how you startled me! I was afraid.' 
" 'Are you now?* 

" 'No, not at all,' she said, laughing. 
"She held out her hand. I was going to carry it to 
my lips, but I let it drop. 

" 'What is the matter ?* she said, suddenly grave. 
" 'Nothing,' I replied. 

" 'Speak,' she said ; 'there is something. Tdl me.' 
" 'Wdl, listen, Georgette,' I said. 'I will speak to you 
frankly.' 

"Instead of lowering her eyes, as she usually did, she 
fixed them gravely upon me. 

" 'I love you. Georgette,' I said. 'I have from the mo- 
ment I first saw you. Will you marry me? If what I 
say displeases you, I will go away, and neither you nor 
Monsieur Chauffard will ever see me again.' 

"She let the rose she held fall to the ground. She was 
trembling. Then we heard her uncle's voice calling from 
the house. 

"She stooped down quickly and picked up the rose at 
her feet. She pressed it to her lips, then offered it to 
me. 

" 'There is my reply, Leon,' she said, and ran swiftly 
up the garden^path to the house. 

"At luncheon my father was in a bad humor; he did 
not notice our emotion. I thought it was my duty to tell 
him what had happened; after luncheon, as soon as 
Georgette had left the room, I tdd him. His rage was 
terrible! 
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•*Hc said I had abased his hospitaKty, and went so 
far as to say tmjtistly that he wotdd never give his niece 
to a bastard. It was all I could do to control vojsAt 
I left the house, tdlmg him that I wotdd return when he 
was cabner. The next day I received a little note from 
Georgette. She wrote: 

I knre you, and I wfll never marry any one ebc I 
it Gbokgetis Robeit. 



^Monsieur. Chanffard tried to find a position for her 
as governess. I knew she would be loyal, for she was a 
girl who, if she once gave her heart, gave it for always. 

**I caDed again to see Monsieur Chauffard. 

^ When you have fifty thousand francs we will sec,' 
he said, with a sneer, knowii^ full wdl that I should 
never be able to get sudi a sum. 

"At the office Aey noticed that I became more silent 
and gloomy. 

1i had been nidmamed The Anardust' when I first 
went to the office. This was because I was in the habit of 
reading certain newq>sq)ers, and, besides, I never went out 
and about like die other fellows, and my disposition is 
somewhat silent and gloomy. 

''That is owii^ to my sorrowful position ; it made me 
feel apart from my feBow workers. They joked, and 
said that the anard ii s t was meditating a great move. I 
don't know how it was, but they soon learned tiiat I loved 
a girl, and I could not marry her because I was too poOT. 
I have always been the victim of events. 

''If one evening I had not gone back to the office to 
finish some work that was urgent I should not now be 
in prison accused of murder and robbery. The twentieth 
of June last year was on Saturday, and n^ employer 
had gone into the country for the week-end. 
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**Before he went he gave me some orders concerning 
the placing of a considerable sum of money. It was 
seventy-two thousand francs, the price of a house that 
had just been sold for a Madame Campirons. This sum 
had been locked up on Saturday, and placed in a large 
safe built in the wall in my employer's office. 

**Madame Campiron wished for a list for some valeurs 
a lots that she intended to buy with her money. When 
I reached my furnished room that night I began to work, 
but soon I discovered that the principal document fnnn 
ivhich I had to make my figures was missing. 

**I decided to go to the office; the caretaker had the 
key. Of course, my employer's office, where tfie large 
safe was, was naturally locked. 

"It was dark when I arrived. I quickly found the 
papier I required, and was just going down, when I 
thought I might just as well stay and do some of tiie 
work there. 

"I turned on the light over my desk and worked for 
one hour. When I went down the caretaker was not in 
his loge, so I placed the key in its usual place and went 
home. The next day was Sunday. 

"As I have said, I was the victim of events. 
"I had only a very small salary; I had managed to 
save a little. That Sunday I was going once more to 
Neuilly to try to make my father give his consent to our 
marriage. I had hinted vaguely to a fellow in the office 
what I was going to do. 
"To-morrow will decide my fate,' I said. 
"I was going to Neuilly on the Sunday, and from 
there to the Bois de Boulogne to meet Adrienne. I am 
obliged to give you these details, Maitre, to make it all 
clear to you. 
'*While I was dressing I noticed how shabby my suit 
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was. It was a bi^bt, somiy da j, and it seemed to ^ow 
op iny poor dotiung. For some time I had thoogiit d 
getdi^ a new suit, so I decided to go oat and get ooe 
that yery da j. 

'^ot far from where I fi^ed diere was a dodiier tiiat 
kept open on Smidaj. I went tliere and booglit a suit 
for tfairtj-five francs. 

''The man remarked that mj shoes were not in kce^ng 
with my new clothes, so I bought a pair of shoes fc^ 
sc fe ntc en francs. This is what diey caDed later 'great 
extravagance. 

''As I came away from die shop I saw one of the 
clerks from the office. I knew he was a joker and wotild 
comment aboot my new dodies, so I pretoided not to 
see him. I went to Nettilly, and I had a terriUe scene 
with my father, and I said, in a moment of excitement: 

"'If it's only money that will satisfy you, ITl soon 
know how to get it' 

"These words were heard by some passers-by, for I 
had said them in the garden. 

"I went home without seeii^ my sister Adrienne, ior 
I was in a miserable frame of mind. 

"The next day, when I went to business, I was sur- 
prised to sec a lot of people standii^ before the door. 
The caretaker was very excited. 

"To tiunk of it,' he cried, 'a robbery in my house! 
Burglars in a house so well guarded as mine! I can 
swear that I never left my lege one moment since Satur- 
day night/ 

" 'What's it all about?' I asked. 

"I wore my new suit. The caretaker lodced at mc 
and exclaimed: 

" 'Oh, it's you, Monsieur Laroche. Some one has stden 
aeventy-two thousand francs from your firm. I have not 
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left my loge once, and no one has been near the place 
but you since it was dosed on Saturday/ 

"There was a murmur in the crowd. All eyes turned 
to me. 

" 'Oh, it's Lfon/ said one. 'I did not recognize him in 
his new clothes/ 

" 'How did they discover the theft?' I asked. 

" 'Monsieur Lepolonnier came back this morning and 
found his safe blown open with dynamite — ^the an- 
archist's weapon!' 

"The concierge looked hard at me. 

"You remember, Maitre, I had always been called the 
anarchist I 

"A band of iron seemed to tighten my brain. 

" 'How late you are this morning,' continued the con- 
cierge. 'You were up to gay doings last night, eh? 
Every one is already up-stairs.' 

"I went up, the concierge following me. I heard the 
crowd whispering. Some one said: 

" 'For siwe he's the one ; he went as white as a sheet.* 

"I was out of breath when I entered the office. Mon- 
sieur Lepolonnier was talking to the commissaire de 
police. Every one turned to look at me. I need not go 
mto all the details. 

"My footprints were seen in the general office, but 
there were none in the firm's office. 

"They knew that I needed a large sum of money be- 
fore I could marry the girl I loved. They saw that I 
had spent money on the Sunday morning. 

"The clerk who had seen me told them that I had 
avoided him when he wanted to speak to me. As they 
could not find the money in my room, they said that I 
had probably hidden it in the Bois de Boulogne, where 
I was seen wandering during the day. 
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"There was nothing I could say except to protest my 
innocence. I did not wish to compromise my father, for 
that would only bring his enmity upon me. Neither 
could I tell them that I had gone to the Bois to meet my 
sister. I was arrested. Then my one thought was to 
find a way to escape and get to America. 

'*One day, as I was going to the court with two g^uards, 
we met another prisoner, also with his guards. We were 
in a very narrow passage. I seized this occasion. I 
had observed the exits. I knew where they led. I 
slipped from my guards and ran. They rushed after 
me, but I am swift and I can dodge. I got to the roof 
and hid, and escaped from there later. 

"For a time I earned a little money carrying baggage 
at the railway station. I slept in the Bois de Boulogne. 
I had as much trouble to keep out of the way of the 
Apaches, who thought I was one of them, as I had to 
keep clear of the guards of the woods. 

"I was able to meet Adrienne sometimes in the Bois, 
and she was going to get me the money to take my pass- 
age to America, and through my sister I was able to 
communicate with Georgette. 

"She wanted to go with me to America, but it was 
impossible to take her with me then. 

"The fatal night came," said the prisoner, passing his 
hand across his forehead, "the night when the two women 
who were so dear to me were to be dealt the terrible 
blow, the reverberation of which would extend to me, 
and would bind all three of us in an inextricable net. 

"I was ready to sail for America. My beard had 
grown ; I was dressed in a workman's suit. I was going 
to say good-by to Georgette and talk over a plan for her 
to meet me later. 

"My sister helped us all she could. Georgette and I 
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-were unable to meet in the daytime. Monsieur Chauf- 
fard watched his niece carefully. Adrienne slipped the 
letters to her through the railings of the iron gate. 

"That day I had written a note to my sister. It was 
the torn piece of paper which was found later. I said 
that I should be in an empty laborer's hut on the banks 
of the Seine, on the Neuilly side. Georgette was to meet 
us also. 

"My sister left her villa at midnight. I was waiting 
for her and took her as far as the hut; then I went to 
meet Georgette. It was only sixty meters from the hut 
to Monsieur Chauffard's house. 

"By chance Georgette had found the key to the little 
gate that led down to the Seine. This door had not been 
used for a long time. She had run down to the hut, and 
to my surprise I found her there when I went back. 

"She said that her uncle had told her to go to her 
room, because some people were coming to talk business 
with him. She had come out at nine-thirty, because she 
was afraid she would not have been able to come later. 
"While waiting all that time for us in that lonely 
cabin, the poor child had cowered in a comer, overcome 
with terror. The sight of her little, white face wnmg 
my heart. She threw her arms around my neck and 
begged me to take her with me. We had not enough 
money for that. 

"Georgette had only thirty francs, and no jewels ex- 
cept a little watch, and Adrienne could spare very little 
from her housekeeping allowance. My sister tried to 
reason with Georgette, but in vain. 

" *My imcle has been very cruel to me lately, and 
rather than go back to live with him I will throw myself 
in the river,' she said. 
"There was a wild look in her eyes, and I saw that 
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this was not an idle threat She seemed no longer a 
yotmg, timid girl. 

'T caught her in my arms and pressed my lips to hers 
for the first time. 

'* 'Georgette,' I said, 'I won't leave you alone.' 

''I could not leave her in that state. My plans had 
to be altered; my dq>arture was postponed. After a kmg 
talk it was decided diat we should walk with Adrienne 
tMick to the villa, and that I should take Georgette to 
F^tfis. 

^I knew of a lodging-house where the landlord asked 
no questions, provided he was paid in advance, so I took 
Georgette there and said she was my sister who had 
come to Paris to find work. 

''I registered her as Marie Foumier ; it was her grand- 
mother's name. We intended to start as soon as we could 
for Chile. Adrienne had found a way to get some monqr. 

''She had a diamond ornament which had belonged to 
her mother; it was worth at least one thousand francs. 
She had decided to replace the real stones with imita- 
tion, so that her husband would not miss the ornament 

"I had just left Georgette, and was wondering how I 
could hide myself for the next few days, when I heard 
the newsboys calling out: 

'''Special edition! A double crime at the Pont de 
NeuiUyr 

"A boy held a paper before my eyes. I was horrified 
as I read the heading: 

A DOUBLE CRIME AT NEUILLY. 



Chauffard and Deverly Murdered 
'Two moments later I had read all the gUasdy Hefadlti 
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HoiRf woctld Georgette and Adrienne bear it? True, it 
i^as not certain that Monsieur Chauffard had been killed, 
but everything led one to believe so; but of poor Adri- 
enne's husband there was not a doubt. 

**Then I thought how fortunate it was that Georgette 
had not returned to her home in the night. She would 
certainly have been a victim also. At this thought my 
head swam and I staggered. I returned to Georgette. 
There was nothing I could do for my poor sister. 

"Monsieur Chauffard had been very severe with 
Georgette, but he had given her a home, and now she 
only thought of the kindness she had received from his 
hands. TTie poor child was crushed. 

**You know all the rest, Maitre — ^the suspicions which 
f dl upon my sister, the discovery of Monsieur Chauffard's 
body on the Island of the Grande Jatte, and later my 
arrest 

"I knew that I could not hide the truth much longer. 
Everything is against me, Maitre, and it will be a great 
task for you to prove my innocence. I do not know how 
to thank you sufficiently for what you are doing. 

"I know where my sister is, but I am wondering what 
has become of Georgette. The last time I saw her was 
when I was working as a mason in the Boulevard de la 
Gare."* 

"Don't worry," said the young lawyer ; "I hope to pull 
jou through. I have a big surprise for them." 
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THE THSEE PALS 

««/^HOUETTE! Mince de bambt! Bring some 

V^ aperos of every color! Come, drink, boys; don't 
stand gaping ! I'm blowing.^ 

It was Fil-a-Beurre who was talking to his two com- 
rades, Pousse-Pousse and Salsifis. 

''You're making a lot of noise, and I bet jou ain't got 
anything worth telling." 

"That's where you make a mistake, man tneux. Is it 
long since you saw the handsome Narcisse?" 

"I took him some papers diis morning about the Pont 
de Neuilly murders; he was having a conference with 
Maitre Bretonnet, the lawyer for Laroche." 

'^es," said Salsifis, "it appears that that young man 
b as innocent as a baby." 

*T dunno about that," said Pousse-Pousse. "There's 
still that robbery of seventy-two thousand francs from 
his firm; that's not cleared up yet" 

'^You're down on Laroche; he slipped through your 
hands like a rat when you scrambled over the wall in 
the Russian prince's garden. By the bye, what's become 
of the prince?" 

"That's another guy on the same order as Laroche. He 
was escorted to the frontier, and only three days ago I 
saw him walking tq> and down the grand boulevards 
as free and easy as you and me." 

"And you didn't grab him?" 

"Surely not ! I'd have been. in wroi^; besides, potitkal 
affairs are not in my line." 
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"All that doesn't tell us the great news that FH-a- 
Beurre has." 

'^Mes enfants, come into a private room; I don't like 
to jaw in public." 

Pousse-Pousse shrugged his shoulders. He did not 
like Fil-a-Beurre, and could barely tolerate Salsifis. He 
only recognized one authority; that was Dufreny. 

They went into the same room where the Serpent 
and Josephine had been arrested. Fil-a-Beurre called 
for three "blues." Pousse-Pousse said he preferred a 
bottle of white and some Gruyere cheese. 

'^Mon vieux," said Fil-a-Beurre, "you'd better take an 
absinthe, 'cause I'm going to invite yer to have a feast at 
Mother Three Sous' on the Buttes; we'll have cutkts 
and pickles, something that even Vanderbilt ain't ever 
tasted." 

So Pousse-Pousse consented to take a "blue." 
"Well," said Fil-a-Beurre, "I've got a clue that might 
lead to something good on the Neuilly murders." 

"Look here !" said Pousse-Pousse sharply, " 'cause you 
^helped to pinch the Serpent and Josephine, you think you 
can butt in on these cases^ but I tell you they're nothing 
'to do with you. Salsifis pokes his nose into them, and 
if you're going to do the same. 111 chuck the whole busi- 
ness." 

Fil-a-Beurre flourished his hand grandly. 
"I'm not spoiling a pal's game. Who says I'm butting 
in with things that don't concern me? The handsome 
(Narcisse gave me something to do, that's all.** 

"Ah!" exclaimed Pousse-Pousse, green with jeakxtsy, 
/'he lets you help him, does he? Yout" 
"Just a bit." 

"First of all, I'm not the nephew of a dirty individual 
Uke you ; and secondly, I don't want to hear what you'vt 
got to say/' 
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He got up as dioag^ to go. 

'Vcm doo't get mad,'' said FD-a-Bettrre. '"Whafll 
beoofne of the police force if we b^;in to scratch eadi 
other's foces? The Apaches will have a grand time." 

^Stop jrer fooliiig,'' said Salsifis^ tmning peacemaker. 
Til-a-Betirrey 3roo pose too much, so spit otit what yonVe 
got to say; and yoa, Poosse-Pbusse, don't be forever 
growling. It ain't polite widi pals." 

"I doo't want to get his mad tq)," said Fil-a-Beane. 

''Wdl," said Ae detective, "we've been jawii^ long 
CDoagh, now out with your story." 

"Good! Now you're getting practicaL You know 
that my motiier was an Alsatian, and I can speak her 
language as well as I can French." 

"That ain't saying much," said Salsifis. 

"Shut up! Well, the other day I was sitting on a 
seat in the Pare Monceau beside two young maids. One 
of 'em was telling the odier that she'd thrown up her job, 
'cause she couldn't get along with the kid's governess. 
Then I heard her speak of Gisele Provins." 

"Gisile Provins !" exclaimed Pousse-Pousse, "that girl 
who was at the Deverlys' ?" 

"Sure I You can imagine if I didn't jump when I heard 
that She said that Gisele Provins was a 'nothing at all,' 
and she couldn't keep a job. She had been with a rich 
South American family before she had this place, their 
name was Heriqua, and she had left them suddenly, and 
no one knew why. Anyhow, she wasn't up to much, ior 
she went out at nights, and she had a serpent-charmer 
for a friend. Bah I" 

"We know all that," said Pousse-Pousse, disdainfully, 
"and if that's all you've got to tell us " 

"Can't ycr shut up! I haven't come to it yet Wdl, 
the little Alsatian paid no attention to me. She told her 
^rim^A that Mademoiselle GisHe Provins, besides betog 
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Btuck up and a hypocrite, was very untidy, and left hor 
thing^s all over the place. 

" *Why, look, I picked up this thing oflf her floor and 
she never even asked about it,' she said to the girl. 

"She showed her a small mirror set in an old silver 

frame. I drew nearer. The little bonne stared at me and 

said, this time in the language of Monsieur de Montepin : 

" 'Eh, you there ! What yer poking yer nose in here 

for? Get out, and mind yer own business, d'ye hear?' 

*' *Why, when I see a pretty wench from my own coim- 
try, how can I help paying her my respects?' I said gal- 
hmtly. 

"'Where do you come from. Monsieur f she said, 
changing her tone quickly. 

"Trom the frontier, quite near Sarrebourg, a little 
village called Truchtersheim.' 

*' 'How strange ! Why, I come from Saveme.' 
"'Do you like Parish 

" 'Hum ! none too much. I'm always thinking of my 
sweetheart.' 

" 'Did he give you that for a keepsake?* I said, looking 
at the mirror she held in her hand. 

" 'Oh, no ! I found it at my missus' house. Ain't it 
pretty?' 

"She held it out to me. I looked at it carefully, and 
I was clean knocked over when I read the name that was 
engraved on it — a name that I'd often heard Dufreny 
mention — Madame Bamet-Dufour." 
"Holy smoke!" cried Pousse-Pousse. 
Fil-a-Beurre, pleased at the eflfect his words had pro- 
duced, continued: 

"The little kid had taken the mirror, 'cause she didn^ 
tirink it was any value. I gave her twenty sous for It 
and bought her some cakes and white wine." 
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Pousse-Pousse took his great pipe out of his moutS 
and laid it down on tiie taUe. 

"Show us the swag?** he said. 

Fll-a-Beurre took a little parcel out of his pocket, un- 
wrapped itt and handed a small mirror to the detective. 

Pousse-Pousse examined it; besides having the name 
Bamet-Dufour on one side, diere were also the initials 
S. B. D. interlaced. It was an interesting find. 

"Pal,** he said, addressing Fil-a-Beurre, "if you want 
to prove to me that you aint a false brother, give me this 
thing and let me give it to Dufreny myself. The two 
of us can do something with it, but it's no good to you." 

"All right,** said Fil-a-Beurrc, "but you must give me 
what I spent on the gal.** 

" 'Course r 

The three detectives got up and went out; as usual, 
they separated and walked along the streets as though 
they were unknown to one another, but the glance from 
their sharp eyes fell in every direction. 

They went to Mother Three Sous*, so named because 
of the low price of her consummations. She was a woman 
of sixty years, and had a broad back like a man and a 
beard like a sapeur of the Imperial Guard. 

She had been a cantiniire (a woman who follows the 
army and sells drinks to die soldiers) under the Empire, 
but for some mysterious reason she had been forced to 
leave the army. 

Her customers were mostly vagabonds and night- 
hawks, although there were some honest workmen who 
took their meals at her place. She made to perfection a 
dish of cutlets and pickles. It was this dainty that Fil- 
a-Beurre had invited his comrades to come and partake. 

Very few customers were in the cabaret when they 
entered. Mother Three Sous sat, as though on a throne, 
behind her zinc counter. Over her cotton camisole she 
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iMTore a superb gold chain, frcmi which was suspended an 
enormous silver watch. On her fingers, that were fat 
like sausages, she wore several silver and gold rings, and 
in her ears immense camdian earrings. 

"It overawes the customers," explained the fat dame. 
Whether it was so or not, she made a good living with 
her cdbaret; and, although she was alone and did the 
cooking and served, she never required any help to re- 
store order when her customers became too noisy. 

A bang from her tremendous fist on the zinc was all 
that was necessary to silence the roughest. Living con- 
tinually with Apaches, she was never afraid of them. 
She was also protected by two enormous Danish dogs. 

The place was not one of those special dens where 
Paris glides take foreigners while pretending they are 
showing them the under life of the great city. In these 
pretended "murderers' dens" foreigners are shown cus- 
tomers who are supposed to be convicts, escaped mur- 
derers, the worst Apaches, et cetera, while for the greater 
part, these poor devils are on view for the sum of forty 
sous, which pays for their food. 

At Mother Three Sous' there is no pretense. This is 
the real thing. It is the cabaret for the Apaches, one 
of the lowest murderers' dens in Paris, and called "Amis 
de la Creuse." 

"Hallo, mother!" cried Fil-a-Beurre, "give us some 
cutlets and pickles, some Brie cheese, and a bottle of 
white. I'm blowing." 

"Well know it soon," said Salsifis, showing his long, 
yellow teeth in a broad grin ; "you've blazoned it out a 
dozen times." 

"Oh!" said the fat dame, "but I've got to know it, 
too." Turning to Fil-a-Beurre, she said : 

"Mon petit, if you're going to blow 'em, show up your. 
wad. I like thincfs done in an orderly manner." 
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''There ycr are," said FU-a-Bcurrc, taking a five-fraw 
piece out of a large yellow purse. 

"Ah ! that's good. Give it to me, and I'll put it on ont 
side. If you don't spend all, I'll give you back tfa« 
change." 

"Right you are, mother." 

She always acted so, and, in spite of the terrible char- 
acters who frequented her place, there was never any 
annoyance in r^^rd to money matters between &• 
landlady and her customers. 

Pousse-Pousse lodced round the den curiously; it was 
not the first time he had been to this notorious resort, 
but he wanted to take account of those present 

Some effeminate-looking youths, ranging from sixteen 
to eighteen years, were seated and talking together in 
low voices. 

"Mais sapristi/^ cried Salsifis, "isn't the mother a long 
time making the ragout?" 

"Ah, here it comes! Smell it, boys?" 

"My children," said the late cantiniire, placing the 
stew on the table, t'you have never tasted the like of this. 
When the Czar came to Paris they didn't give him such 
a dish as this." 

A sharp odor of onions, garlic, and vinegar came from 
the ragout. Salsifis sniffed. 

"BigreT he said, "I wouldn't give up my share for the 
place that's reserved for me in paradise." 

"You'd do right not to," said Fil-a-Beurre, with a 
chuckle. 

"Chut!" whispered Pousse-Pousse, "in the name of 
thunder shut up! Watch this new guy." 

The group of individuals were greeting a young man. 

"Sure!" said Pousse-Pousse, leaning toward his ami- 
panions and speaking in a whisper, "I've seen that type 
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Sefore; his face tells me nothing, but I've seen that 
ret up.'' 

The man who had just entered the cabaret was a little 
older than the individuals to whom he was speaking. He 
^vas dressed in a khaki-colored suit like a groom, and a 
jockey-cap was drawn down over his eyes. He was 
clean-shaven; his hair was worn a little long, and was a 
lig^ht brown in color. 

"He's got a wig," said Pousse-Pousse. 
"Sit down, Gzagza," said one of the individuals, "and 
tell us why you're here; I thought you only went in for 
high society." 

The man called Gzagza looked round the cabaret fur- 
tively; then he leaned toward the speaker, and said some- 
thing in a low voice for a few moments ; then got up and 
took a seat alone at another table. 

"Voyonsf said Salsifis, who was anxious to do honor 
to the feast, "we're not eating." 

"Boys," said the old detective, "let us eat and make a 

noise as though we don't mind being noticed. I'm going to 

keep my eye open and watch that guy who just came in." 

"I'm on," said Fil-a-Beurre ; "and let's drink while we 

wait for what's coming." 

He poured out the wine freely. Meanwhile, the man 
with the jockey-cap had ordered a quinquina, which the 
landlady had brought, and demanded pay at once. This 
proved that the customer was unknown to her. 

Gzagza paid the fifteen centimes, and took out a racing 
paper and pretended to study it carefully. 

Pousse-Pousse sized up the man ; he knew he had only 
spread out the paper for effect, for he was casting furtive 
fflances over the top of the page every now and again, 
ffwo or three times his eyes rested on the detective, then 
he turned away indifferently. 
Ten o'clock struck. A mason came into the cabaret. 
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At first Pousse-Pousse thought it was one of the three 
men who had dined there that evening, and had returned 
to fetch something he had forgotten. But, looking more 
attentively at the man, he gave a little g^sp of surprise. 

Fil-a-Beurre and Salsifis looked up. 

The old detective with a glance signed to them to look 
at the mason. 

"Bigrer said Salsifis, drawing in his lips. 

"Oh, la-la," said Fil-a-Beurre, "we came here to talk, 
and now we're in for the game, and it's going to be a 
tough one. TonnereT 

The mason came into the middle of the room and 
looked around. Then he saw Gzaigzsi, who held his 
paper so that the heading of large type could plainly be 
seen. The mason walked up to him ; the jockey looked up. 

Before the mason spoke to Gzagza he turned slightly 
and glanced at the three detectives. 

It was Dufreny. 

In his natural voice he said to the man: 

"Was it you who wrote me to come here to-night?" 

"Yes," said the jockey; "you see I am reading Les 
Sports, as I told you I should in my letter." 

"Well, who are you, and why did you tell me to come 
here in this disguise ? You look like a groom, but I don't 
know you, and I haven't any time to waste." 

"Neither have I. I'll tell you what I've got to say at 
once." 

Dufreny looked hard at the man, who still kept his 
cap drawn over his eyes. As we mentioned, Gzagza was 
clean-shaven, but Dufreny noticed that the skin around 
the lips was whiter than the rest of the face. This proved 
that he usually had a moustache and had cut it off for the 
occasion. 

His hands were dark and slim. His nails were in 
mourning, but seemed to have been dirtied for the pur- 
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pose. He wore thick shoes, but the hem of his trousers 
was turned up, and Duf reny noticed that he had fine socks 
of Scotch thread. 

Evidently the man was disguised. 

"You won't take anything?" he said to Duf reny. 

"Certainly I will. Ill have some white wine." 

"Gargon/^ cried Gzagza, but corrected himself quickly 
and said: "Mother, white wine, and hurry up with it." 

Mother Three Sous hastened to bring the drinks. The 
three sleuths watched Duf reny's every movement. 

The drunkard, after getting up several times and sitting 
down again, had sorrowfully turned out all his pockets 
to try to find enough to pay for another drink. The 
woman and the two men were dozing, and Gzagza's 
friends were singing cafe concert songs. 

"I'm a friend of justice," said Gzagza. 

"My congratulations," said Dufreny. 

"When I see a man of your intelligence in a hole like 
you are in I'm really sorry." 

"Much obliged." 

"So I said to myself, I'm going to help a brother. 
That is why I sent you that letter ; did you bring it with 
you?" 

"Yes, I've got it here." 

"Good. You can guess what it's about?" 

"Pretty well," said Dufreny, rolling the paper in his 
fingers. 

It was a typewritten note couched in these terms: 

If you want any information on the case that you have 
been working on for some months, be at the Cabaret des 
Amis de la Creuse to-night at ten o'clock. In order not to 
attract attention, disgiiisc yourself as a mason — ^you are fa- 
miliar with that disguise. 

You will recognize me by the newspaper, Les Sports, which 
I shall be reading. To a man of your character it is useless 
to say that prou will run no danger; besides, if you thought 
you would, It would not stop you. 

A Feiend op Justice. 
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When Dufreny had read the note in the morning he 
knew at once that it was a trap, but, accustomed to brave 
an dangers, he decided to go to the cabaret all the same. 
He had seen Fil-a-Beurre by chance during the day, and 
had told him to be at the Amis de la Creuse that evening. 

This was the important commission with which Fil-a- 
Beurre had been so proud to have been charged. He 
had intended telling his companions why he had brought 
them there, but Dufreny had arrived earlier than he had 
txpected. The moment that it was a case of helping 
EXifreny the other two did not mind how Fil-a-Beurre 
had brought it about. 

They continued their meal without appearing to notice 
any one. 

"Well," said Dufreny to the man, "I'm waiting." 

"My name is Wilfrid." 

"Wilfrid what?" 

"Wilfrid Estermann. I am a German-Swiss, but my 
mother was Italian." 

"Well, go ahead and say what you've got to say." 

"I've told you my name is Estermann, but I haven't 
told you that I am in the automobile line." 

"I should doubt it if you did," said Dufreny. 

"My boss has a small business, and he rents out cars 
by the day or the month, and I'm the chauffeur for the 
best customers." 

"My compliments." 

'*Merci, About two months ago a lady and gentleman 
came for a car ; he was about thirty and she was barely 
twenty, but remarkably pretty ; that is why I noticed her." 

"You are a — connoisseur?" 

'*Mon Dieu, yes ! The man seemed very nervous ; he 
wanted a car for two days ; he was taking a trip to the 
seashore. My boss said it wasn't a seasonable time to 
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go to the sea. The man told him that he was an artist 
and wanted to study the waves in a tempest. 

"My boss fixed the price, and a half of it was paid in 
advance. The gent said he didn't require a chauffeur, 
and made a fuss when he knew that I was going along. 
But the boss told him it was a rule of the house not to 
let a machine go out without a man. 

**They gave their names as Monsieur and Madame 
Thomine, living at the Hotel Terminus." 

Gzagza stopped. He had been telling his story all in 
one breath, like a lesson that had been learned by heart. 
Duf reny was impassive. He merely said : 

"So far I don't see what this Monsieur and Madame 
Thomine have to do with the case in which I'm inter- 
ested.** 

"Patience! we're coming to it. The next day when I 
fetched them they said they wanted to go to Havre and 
then take the boat from there at midnight for Southamp- 
ton. Of course I had to carry out orders, so we started. 
"Just before they arrived at Rouen they said they would 
get down and take some refreshments. We stopped at a 
hotel, and while I attended to the machine they went 
into a bosquet. I saw to the motor and then went to 
join them, but at a few steps from the bosquet I stopped ; 
they were speaking in Italian, which I understand per- 
fectly. 

" 'Coward ! Wretch !' I heard the young woman say. 
'If it were not for you we should have been safe long 
before now.* 
"The man tried to calm her. 

" 'You dragged me with you,' she continued, 'but I did 
not do it. It was you who killed him. You told me it 
was only for robbery.' " 
"But," said Dufreny, "how came these people to b^ 
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talking about a crime they had committed, in the open air 
— ^in a public place?'* 

Gzagza looked confused. 

"They were speaking in a foreign language and didn't 
know there was any one near to understand," he said. 

"That's true. Go on." 

'*Well, I hid near the bosquet and I soon learned that 
it was about the murder of a certain Chauffard, a money- 
lender at Neuilly, which made such a stir last year." 

"Now," said Dufreny with an innocent air, "you're 
coming to something interesting." 

The three sleuths had finished their dessert and coflFee 
and had asked for a pack of cards. 

"I went into the bosquet," he continued. "They 
stopped talking immediately; they did not think that I 
had imderstood. Then we started for Havre. On a 
steep hill near Harfleur, the car made a terrible lurch, 
and we were all thrown into a ditch. We were picked 
up and sent to the hospital at Havre. 

"I don't know what happened to Monsieur and Madame 
Thomine, but I had concussion of the brain^ and for a 
month they did not think I'd live. When I recovered, 
I inquired for the two travelers, and I was told that they 
had left the hospital the same night, for they had only 
been shaken." 

"Is that all you know?" asked Dufreny, who, without 
appearing to, had kept a sharp eye on the group of 
singers. 

"You're in a hurry?" 

"Not particularly, but it's going on to midnight." 

"Well, when I came out of the hospital at Havre I 
was going to headquarters one day to give in the in- 
formation, when who should I see on the boulevards, but 
Monsieur and Madame Thomine. They didn't see me, 
^ I followed them, and I found out that they live in a 
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house standing alone on the comer of the Rues des Saule 
a.nd Saint- Vincent." 

"Ohr 

"They had evidently decided to take refuge in this old 
house instead of going to England. It's an isolated 
spot and there is no concierge or neighbors." 

"Just the place for them," said Dufreny. "People who 
like to talk over their crimes require privacy." 

Gzagza's eyes flashed. 

"What would you? Every one is not prudent." 

"That's so. But why did you tell me to come here dis- 
guised as a mason?" 

"Mon Dieu! so that you would not attract attention, 
because I want to help you to the finish, and this is what 
I suggest. I'll take you now to the house. There are 
few people about and the streets are dark; there is no 
moon. You can see the place and then come to-morrow 
with your men and arrest them." 

"That's a good idea." 

"Are you alone?" asked Gzagza, carelessly. "You did 
not bring any comrades in case you might need them?" 

"No, I'm alone." 

"All right," said Gzagza, who did not believe him for 
one moment, "let's get along." The group of individuals 
had put on their hats and coats and were going out of 
the door. Dufreny put his little finger to the comer of 
his eye, as though to take out a speck of dust. 

"Come on, then," he said to Gzagza, "I'm ready." 

"Good-night, children," cried the cabareti&re. "It's a 
dark night; be on your guard. There are so many 
Apaches on the Butte," she added maternally. 

Dufreny boldly walked in front. The night was very 
dark. They walked down the Rue Norvins and then 
down the Rue des Saule. This street is wider, and o** 
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one side has high garden walls with a number of comers 
and openings. 

Now and again Dufreny noticed two or three dark 
forms in the shadows. 

"It's about time to have an understanding/' he said 
to himself. 

Stopping abruptly, he looked at Gzagza, who walked 
beside him, and said ironically: 

**It wouldn't be very wise to promenade down these 
streets with an Apache, eh?" 

"No! that's what I was thinking." 

"If I remember rightly, a crime was committed here 
some time back on this very spot — ^the comer of the Rue 
Saint- Vincent The victim was a poor railway employee." 

"Ah I" said Gzagza, with a peculiar look in his eyes. 

"Yes, and you've chosen your spot well," continued 
Dufreny with perfect coolness, and stepping back a few 
steps to be master of the field. "It's just here that yon 
arranged to murder me." 

"Murder you!" cried the pseudo-chauflfeur, feigning 
amazement. 

"Yes, murder me," repeated Dufreny; "you and those 
wretched scoundrels in th,e cabaret had it all arranged." 

While speaking, Dufreny had taken his precautions, 
and backed up against the wall. The Apache saw that 
it was no use pretending ; he must act quickly. 

"Quick I Knife him !" he cried fiercely. 

At his signal, several of the vile creatures who had 
been singing at the cabaret rushed out from the dark 
shadows, while Gzagza, with raised dagger, struck at 
Dufreny, trying to pierce his heart. 

"Quick, quick!" cried the Apache to his vile accom- 
plices, "the others'll be here!" 

Scarcely had he said the words than Pousse-Pousse 
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swooped down upon him. At the same time Fil-a-Beurre 
and Salsifis fired their revolvers. 

*TEh! Va done!" cried Pousse-Pousse, drunk with fury, 
"you scum of the earth, so you'll attack honest men ! you 
fripouille, fit for the guillotine ! We'll settle you !" 

The old man was mad. Gzagza struggled in his grasp 
and shrieked for mercy. Duf reny held one of his wretched 
assailants in his iron grip. The remainder, savage and 
cowardly, like hyenas, had run away when they heard 
the others coming. Fil-a-Beurre and Salsifis could not 
g^ive chase, for they dared not leave their two comrades 
alone. 

"Hold on!" said Duf reny to Pousse-Pousse; "don't 
kill him, I want him to talk a bit." 

"What a fool he must be to think you would fall into 
the trap r 

"Take that!" cried Pousse-Pousse, giving Gzagza's 
head a punch with his great fist, "and here's another, and 
another !" 

Suddenly the old detective uttered a sharp cry, and un- 
consciously obeying the instinct of self-preservation, he 
let go of his prey to protect himself. A knife had been 
thrust into his abdomen. 

"The cochonT he cried; "he's done for me, boys!" 

On seeing his old and faithful companion fall Du- 
freny rushed to his side. The two other men did the 
same, but Gzagza, profiting by the confusion, glided like 
a reptile from under the inanimate body of Pierre Bron 
and like a flash disappeared down the dark street. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

IN SOCIETY 

IN a sumptuous house in the Rue de Longchamps M. 
and Mme. Baraet-Dufour were holding a reception. 
For some time Bamet-Dufour's business had steadily in- 
creased; it had now taken on considerable proportions 
and they had moved into a more magnificent home. 

Sabine had never looked more beautiful or been so 
admired as on this evening, when she was receiving her 
friends for the first time in her new home. She was ex- 
quisitely gowned in a dress of flesh-colored satin which 
cltmg to her superb figure. 

Midnight struck. The soirie was at its height. An 
orchestra, hidden among the fernery, was playing the pre- 
lude for a dance. At this moment Sabine, who was 
flirting with a rich Dutch banker, was accosted by a 
servant. 

"Pardon, but I have been asked to give this note to 
Madame," said the valet, presenting a note to her on a 
salver. ' 

She took it and begged to be excused. 

She strolled into the conservatory. There was no one 
there. She was able now to "put her face at ease," as 
one might say. The smiling, amiable mask disappeared, 
her eyes took a hard look, and her brows drew together. 

"What does he want now?" she murmured. 

She took a step or two forward. Standing behind an 
immense palm was Jose y Johannes. 

"What is it?" she asked, without preamble. 

262 
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"I have disturbed you," he said; "you were flirting 
with that ridiculous banker." 

"Every one is not so handsome as you, mon cher; 
every one can't have dark, velvety eyes and a silky mous- 
tache. I assure you that your looks have lost greatly 
since you have deprived yourself of that ornament." 

"You have nothing to say in the matter, now every- 
thing is ended between us." 

"What brought you here to-night?" 

"I need you," said Johannes, cynically. 

"That does not surprise me ; it's your habit to do so." 

"I am leaving Paris," he said. 

"What delightful news! And then " 

"I am going away with the Hernandez, who are going 
to work in the Levant. I shall be safe there." 

"It does not surprise me that a snake-charmer has 
been able to tame you," said Mmc. Bamet-Dufour, dis- 
dainfully. 

"I can reply, ma belle, that you and I are of the same 
family; the viper is the most venomous reptile of these 
countries. But to continue — before I go I must have 
twenty thousand francs." 

"Really?" said Sabine, bursting into a laugh. 

"I am not joking. Your husband is more prosperous, 
and naturally my demands increase in proportion, but I 
am not mercenary. If I have enough to get along with, 
that is all I ask." 

"I have not the sum that you require," said Sabine, 
coldly, "and if I had I would not give it to you. We 
have nothing in common. For some time you have made 
love to me, but you are not the only one, nor the first, 
and I sincerely hope that you will not be the last. If 
you wish to go — go. I shall not be sorry." 

Johannes's dark eyes flashed. He seized her wrist and 
tightened his fingers around it. 
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"Sec here," he hissed, "if by Monday evening — ^under- 
stand, Monday evening — ^you have not twenty thousand 
francs, I will send an account of what took place on a 
certain night in last July to the procureur of the republic." 

Sabine laughed again. 

"Ah ! man cher, that will be interesting, and I will add 
to your statement a little note relating the adventures 
of a certain Monsieur Xavier Rombourg, which will not 
fail to interest the honorable judge.'* 

"Silence!" cried Johannes, placing his hand over her 
mouth. "If you say another word, 111 blow your brains 
out. Your death will be attributed to an emotional 
crime." 

"Some one is coming," said Sabine, quickly freeing 
herself. She unfurled her fan and pretended to show 
the miniatures to the Spaniard. 

"Yes," she murmured softly, "they assured me that it 
once belonged to the Marquise de Pompadour. I am 
inclined to believe that it did, because her initials are 
engraved on the handle." 

The Spaniard turned rotmd sharply, and saw Gaston 
Dufreny. 

"Pardon me," he said, bowing to Mme. Bamet-Dufour, 
"if I disturb you; but I wandered into the conservatory, 
and I heard your voice, and I could not resist the pleasure 
of paying you my homage." 

Sabine drew her lips in and her eyes flashed. 

"I did not think," she said sarcastically, "that you 
would do me the honor to come to-night" 

The relations between Mme. Bamet-Dufour and Du- 
freny were very strained. Urged by her love of ad- 
miration, or some other secret motive, she had tried in 
vain to bring him to her feet. 

But Dufreny, while he paid her every attention, and 
protested his love for her, knew perfectly well how to 
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free himself at the decisive moment. In short, these two 
were engaged in a duel where each on€ employed secret 
weapons. 

Dufreny had been introduced into her home under his 
own name ; her husband had appeared to receive him with 
pleasure, but his business took up so much of his time 
that he was rarely seen in his wife's drawing-room. 

Needless to say, Bamet-Dufour did not appear to recog- 
nize Dufreny as the yoimg musician whom he had met 
at his wife's "at home," or as the Creole whom he had 
met later at the Moulin Galant. 

Sabine's one thought had been to draw Dufreny into 
her net, and for this end she had employed every means 
that lay in her power. Johannes only called at her house 
at intervals now; but when he did he had long, serious 
conversations with her. A few days before the evening 
when Dufreny and his men had had the skirmish with 
the Apaches on the Buttes Montmartre, Mme. Bamet- 
Dufour had had a serious conference with the handsome 
Spaniard. 

The day after that eventful evening Johannes had again 
called at her house. He was very much agitated. Then 
he had not seen her again until this evening. 

He started when he saw Dufreny, but he recovered 
himself quickly, and bowed. 

"How d'ye do ?" said Gaston, coolly. "I did not know 
you at first ; you have no moustache now, and it changes 
your appearance entirely." 

"That shows you do not often see me; I have had it 
oflF over a month. I burned it while lighting a cigarette." 

"That might happen," said Dufreny, carelessly. "I 
thought I should not be able to come," he said, changing 
the conversation. "I was detained by the visit of an oW 
friend, who was recently the victim of an attadc made 
upon us by some Apaches at Montmartre," 
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Madame lodced bored. After a few moments' more 
conversation, she said: 

"My husband is looking for you; he has something 
he wishes to tell you. You will find him in the end salon." 

Dufreny todc the hint, but determined to watch botii 
of them. 

'*You see," said Johannes, "there is not a minute to 
lose. I must go, but I can't go without the money. I 
must have it at once I" 

"Where do you think I can g^t the money?" said Sa- 
bine, with flashing eyes. 

"Your husband has it; he will see it must be. It is 
the question of safety of us all." 

"Who forces you to go?" 

"Who forces me to go?" he said, his voice harsh with 
rage. "You know well enough. You think that you can 
still escape by making love to Dufreny. But with that 
man all runs to the ground. You cannot capture him; 
you have seen that for yourself. Besides^ you can do 
as you Hke ; I'm through, but I must have the money." 

"Coward! Wretch! And to think that I cared for a 
creature so abject as you !" 

"You can be on your dignity. There is a proverb that 
advises us not to touch the axe. You can pray Heaven 
or Hades that I shall not speak." 

For the first time a look of terror crept into her eyes. 

"Be silent!" she said hoarsely. 

"I shall have the money?" 

"Yes! Go!" 

The banker and some other guests came into the ctm- 
servatory. Her face was pale as she turned to the banker 
and said sweetly: 

"Cher Monsieur, take me back to the ballroom ; the air 
is oppressive here, I feel faint." 

Johannes left the conservatory by a little door which 
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communicated with the servants' staircase. When he 
reached the street he looked up and down to see if tiiere 
was any one watching him. Then he hailed a cab. 

The old Hacre rattled along, swaying from one side 
of the street to the other. The Spaniard told the cocher 
to stop in the middle of the Boulevard Henri IV; he got 
out and walked down one deserted street and then an- 
other, until he arrived at the house occupied by the 
Hernandez. 

He climbed the foul-smelling staircase and knocked at 
the door. 

"Who is there ?" said a voice. 

"Jose — open !" 

The door opened, and Jose stood face to face with 
Mother Hernandez in her nightrobe. It would be im- 
possible to paint a more revolting picture. Her dirty 
g^ay hair fell in a tangled mass around her wrinkled 
neck. She looked like a mummy. She held the little 
lamp above her head to see if it were really Jose. 

Then she said : 

"Enter, Jose, and may the good Virgin protect you 
if the father comes home." 

"No danger." 

Inesille was lying on a couch. She sprang up when 
the Spaniard entered. If the mother looked ugly, the 
daughter looked really beautiful. Her glorious black hair 
made a splendid frame to set off her brilliant young face. 

"Is it you, mon Jose?" she said, in a low, caressing 
voice. 

"Yes, cherie. I have come to talk over the final ar- 
rangements for our departure." 

"Why did you come in the middle of the night?" said 
the old woman. 

"I had no time to come before, and to-morrow I might 
meet Hernandez." 
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"He knows you are going with us?*' 

**Yes, but I wanted to speak with Inesille." 

A little cry and a hissing noise made the Spaniard turn 
round quickly. He could not repress a movement of 
repulsion. 

In a comer of the room, on a heap of filthy rags, the 
two little boys were sitting up and looking curiously at 
the stranger. One of them hugged the white cat, their 
only friend. Behind the children, on tiie same bed, the 
monkeys showed their quasi-htunan heads and twinkling 
eyes, full of mischief. 

In an old basket, the serpents, drawn from their torpor 
by the sound of voices, stretched toward the ceiling their 
spiral bodies, while making a horrible hissing sound. 

Mother Hernandez said a few severe words to tfie 
little boys in a queer Spanish dialect, and the poor mites 
quickly lay down; the monkeys did the same, after hav- 
ing made a grimace at the old woman. Inesille went over 
to the serpents, and with a few soft words calmed them ; 
then their bodies came down slowly and disappeared under 
the rags. 

She came back to her place beside Johannes. 

"I have come to see if we cannot go earlier than we 
intended," he said. 

"The father has decided that it shall be for Friday 
next." 

"In eight days!" 

"Yes, and the Madonna herself cannot make him alter 
his decision." 

"Have you the papers that you promised?" 

"The father has them," the old woman answered, "but 
he will not give them to you until he has the money. 
You say you can't get it until next week, but Pedro says, 
'Give! Give!'" 
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"Oh, mother, we must make a difference for Jose; he 
is our friend; above all, he is my friend." 

"Ah, if your father heard you!" 

"I gain my living," cried the young Spanish girl, "and 
I can love whom I like. If you and my father say any- 
thing, I will go away, and you will never see me again." 

"Peace," said Jose; "do not dispute. Have you your 
father's old garments, so that I can go out without being 
noticed ?" 

"Where are you going?" asked Inesille, frowning. 

"I shall stay here until daybreak; at eight o'clock I 
shall go and see Gisele." 

Every drop of blood left the young girl's face. Her 
beautiful features ccmtracted horribly and made her seem 
like some Nemesis. 

"Again," she said, in a low voice. 

"I must." 

"No, no! Understand, I forbid you to speak to that 
woman. Ah! la gueuse! And to tiiink that I called her 
my friend!" 

"ifa chire/' said Johannes, coldly, "what is done is 
done, and nothing can alter the fact that I knew Gisele 
before I knew you." 

Inesille put her livid face close to his and hissed: 

"If I learn that you have seen her again, I will kill 
her! 

"Jose ! mon Jose, I love you so much ! Do not deceive 
me with that girl." 

"Inesille, you know that I love you only. I am giving 
you a proof of my love by leaving Paris and going to 
work with you. I have reasons to see Gisele. I will 
tell you them later." 

"I repeat to you in cold blood — if you have deceived 
me, I will kill her and you ! Be careful." 
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"You can be tranquil. I love you. Now, don't worry ; 
I have so many worries of my own just now." 

"Tell me them. I might help you to bear them." 

"No — you wouldn't understand." 

"You have been mixing up in politics; you are an 
anarchist, perhaps." 

"Maybe. Anyway, if you are questioned, say you 
know nothing." 

Juanilla gave Johannes an old pair of trousers and a 
shabby coat; then she cut him a hunch of bread and a 
piece of cheese, which he devoured with appetite. If the 
belles dames, whom he was in the habit of visiting, could 
have seen him now they would have been somewhat 
astonished. 

The two children slept. 

Inesille lay down beside her mother. Her face was 
very pale; she watched Johannes curiously. 

When he had finished his meal he made himself as 
comfortable as he could on his chair and dropped off 
to sleep. 

At daybreak he got up softly and left the house with- 
out waking the two women, who were sleeping heavily. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

TWO INTERESTING VISITS 

MME. DEVERLY held a piece of needlework in her 
hand, but her thoughts were far away from her 
work. Grief had left its mark on her fair face. 

Little Lucienne sat at a tiny table beside her, threading 
beads. Suddenly the child lifted her golden head. 

"Little mother, darling," she lisped, "some one is ring- 
ing at the bell." 

"You make a mistake, ma mignonne. Who do you 
think would come to see us?" 

"Little mother, I heard a tiny, tiny ring. You didn't 
hear it because your eyes were closed. Listen — ^there it 
is again. Shall I go and open the door? I can when I 
stand on tiptoe." 

"No, darling; stay where you are." 

Mme. Deverly went into the hall. It was very tmusual 
for her to have a letter or a ring at the door, and her 
heart beat quickly as she turned the lock. 

A woman of fifty years stood waiting. She was fat, 
red, and common-looking. She was dressed in a yellow 
skirt, a pelerine of rabbit-skin, and a hat trimmed with 
roses. 

"Does Madame Deverly live here?" she asked with a 
strong Auvergnat accent. 

"I am Madame Deverly." 

"Then, my little lady, I have two words to say to 
you, if youTl be kind enough to ask me in." 
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"0)me into the dining-room, and tell me your business." 

Adrienne was puzzled, but quite calm now. The sight 
of a woman, although she looked like a gendarme, had 
reassured her. 

**Well, Madame?" said Adrienne, offering her a chair. 

"You shall know soon, my little lady ; but is that your 
jewel?" pointing to little Lucienne. 

"Yes, Madame." 

"Lord, ain't she sweet! To think that I might have 
had one like that ! How old are you, my treasiu*e?" 

"Six years, Madame" 

"Six years! You pretty angel! Ah, if my man only 

would have But he never thought of anything but 

drink. And I'm an honest woman." 

"Madame" said Adrienne impatiently, "will you kindly 
tell me your business?" 

"Well, I'm Madame Cazali, the landlady of the Hotel 
de la Paix, at Montmartre, where you came several times 
with your little friend. Mademoiselle Marie." 

Adrienne was all attention now. 

"Continue, Madame; I am listening." 

"That little thing who looked so innocent and respect- 
able, all the same had a friend." 

"Oh, Madame r 

"For sure! And he stopped coming suddenly. But 
you know him, because you was with him once." 

Adrienne's delicate face flushed crimson. Her beauti- 
ful soft eyes looked troubled. 

"Ah!" said Mme. Cazali. "So that interests you; 
p'r'aps you was in love with the young gentleman your- 
self." 

"Madamef 

"Well, then, Mademoiselle Marie was a young girl who 
had funny ideas. I told you that that young man stopped 
coming to see her, and you stopped, too." 
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"I sent some one to inquire after her, and was told 
that she had left your place." 

Adrienne had sent Therese to the Hotel de la Paix; 
but as Mme. Cazali had particular views on Georgette, 
she had said she no longer lived there. 

It was then that poor Georgette, not receiving news 
from her friends, had left the place in despair. She 
could not seek Adrienne; for if they had been seen to- 
gether, without a doubt they would have been accused 
of being accomplices in the murders, which in character 
were so much alike. 

"Well, to continue, little lady," said Mme. Cazali, "she 
went away suddenly without telling any one, and she 
owed me a month and a half rent, and you know Monsieur 
Cazali doesn't want to lose. 

"But, there," she continued; "I was telling you about 
Mademoiselle Marie. Where was I? Oh, I know! 
Well, she didn't go gadding about when you didn't come 
to see her. She sat at home, and cried from morning to 
night, and her eyes were as red as a white rabbit's. 

"I could have got her a fine job as lady housekeeper 
to a gentleman retired from the ministry, but she wouldn't 
take it; she preferred to die." 

"Oh, mon DieuT cried Adrienne. "Has she killed 
herself?" 

"Now, don't you get flustered like that, little lady. 
There's a Providence for pretty girls. Somebody pulled 
her out and dried her and took care of her." 

"Oh, poor little Georgette ! Poor, poor child ! I ought 
to have risked everything to have helped her," 

"One always says that when the thing's done. But 
she's all right now." 
"But who told you this?" 
"Ah! Monsieur Narcisse." 
"Monsieur Narcisse ! Who is he ?" 
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"Oh, a handsome young fellow ; the finest one you ever 
saw; and he's so sweet on me! He's an actor, if you 
please. He gave me your address, and said : 'You go and 
tell Madame Deverly that; she'll be pleased to hear it. 
I haven't time ; I'm going to sing at an important soirie 
to-night.' It was only yesterday he told me, and here I 
am. I haven't lost much time." 

"But where is the young girl?" asked Mme. Deverly. 

Her visitor opened a satchel embroidered with beads. 

"I got her address — ^wait a minute." 

One after another, she pulled out of her bag a bunch 
of keys, a horn snuff-box, a great leather purse, several 
religious medals, and a fine linen handkerchief trimmed 
with real Valenciennes lace. 

"Ah, here it is!" she said triumphantly. "My! I 
thought I'd lost it!" 

She held out to Adrienne a card on which Dufreny 
had written : 

Mile. Marie, chez Mme. Baveral, laundress, 15 Rue de la 
Moselle, Vilette. 

"Oh, I'll go and see her to-morrow, no matter what 
happens. How can I thank you, Madame, and what can 
I do to prove my gratitude?" 

"That's simple enough. She owes me her rent; it's 
thirty-five francs, including some damages and some ex- 
penses to which we've been put. Thirty-five francs." 

"One moment, and I'll get it." 

"Oh," cried the dame, who felt a little nervous in mak- 
ing her demand, "I knew I had to deal with a real lady. 
I don*t care what they say, I don't believe that you did 
kill your husband!" 

"Oh, Madame! Madame!" cried poor Adrienne, press- 
ing her hand to her heart and falling into a chair. 

"Mama ! Mama ! Little mama darling !" cried Lucienne, 
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with ej'^es full of terror. Witfiout knowing what it was 
about, the sight of her mother deathly white, and with 
eyes closed, frightened her. 

Mme. Cazali took a carafe of water from the sideboard 
and dabbed her temples with it. Adrienne opened her 
eyes. 

**There, there!" said the woman. "I never thought 
you'd go and faint like that. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Look here, lady, we'll say things are square now. Don't 
you go and pay me the money. I don't want it; and to 
think that I made that angel cry! Forgive me, little 
lady ; forgive me !" 

"I am sure you did not mean to hurt me," said Adri- 
enne, weakly. 

She got up from her chair. 
•*Where are you going?" asked Mme. Cazali. 
"To get the money I owe you." 
"No, I don't want it. I did wrong to come and ask 
you for it." 

"It is a debt of honor," said Adrienne; "and I wish 
to pay it." 

While she had gone, the woman drew Lucienne to her 
and kissed her several times. 

"There !" she said. "I feel now that I'm forgiven." 
Adrienne returned. She counted out the money. Her 
visitor at first protested, and then finished by placing it 
safely in her satchel. To do so, she again took out all 
the things that it contained. When it came to the hand- 
kerchief, Adrienne said : 

"Will you let me look at that for one moment?" 
"Ain't it beautiful ? Everything I have is like that. I 
don't like cheap things." 
Adrienne examined the little square of linen. 
"Don't think me inquisitive," she said at last ; "but who 
gave you this? I have a reason for asking." 
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"Ah, bien vrai! so you want to know about that Why, 
it's mine, of course." 

"It may be yours at the present moment, but it once 
belonged to me. There are my initials in the comer, 
A. D/' 

Mme. Deverly showed the surprised lady her two in- 
itials worked in the comer. 

"And wait a moment," she said. "I will convince you 
entirely." 

She went from the room, and returned with four fine 
handkerchiefs, exactly like the one in Mme. Cazali's 
possession. 

"Well, a man who lived at my house gave it to me for 
his rent. He was called the Serpent, and he had a friend 
that he called Tifine.' " 

"Who was once my servant," said Adrienne. "She 
stole that from me, and also a lot of valuable lace." 

"Well, it's your handkerchief, sure enough; so you'd 
better take it," said the woman. 

"No, I prefer that you keep it; it might be required 
some time." 

"Then I'll put it away in my amoire d, glace, along with 
my jewels." 

"Yes, do ; and thank you, Madame," 

"It's me as ought to thank you. If ever you need me, 
I'm at your service. Oh ! — and if you see Monsieur Nar- 
cisse," she said, simpering, "give him my best regards." 

"But I don't know him." 

"There, there! It was him who told me about you. 
But, never mind. Take care of your little angel. Good- 
by." 

After her visitor had gone Adrienne sat for some time 
in deep thought. Georgette was found. They could talk 
together about poor Leon. He was in a terrible position 
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— ^accused of two crimes: the robbery of seventy-two 
thousand francs, and the murder of M. Chauffard. 

Both brother and sister were suspected of murder. For 
Mme. Cazali had recalled to Adrienne the terrible sus- 
picions that still hung over her. Oh! to come back to 
a normal state ; to be able to bring up her little daughter 
without being an object of malevolent suspicion, and to 
see her brother come from the prison a free man ! 

That was Adrienne's dream. And for some time she 
had been upheld in these hopes by Dufreny. He was 
the mysterious visitor whose visits gave her so much 
courage. Gaston was fully convinced of the young 
widow's innocence. And he had convinced his chief; 
but the judge of instruction still had his suspicions. 

Adrienne was deep in thought when the bell rang again. 
Therese had now returned from buying provisions, so 
she answered the door. A moment later she showed 
Gaston Dufreny into the room. 

"You have news for me, Monsieur Dufreny," said 
Adrienne, eagerly, as she went forward to greet him. 

"Yes and no," he replied, as he bent respectfully over 
her hand ; "has Madame Cazali been to see you ?" 
"Yes; she has given me poor Georgette's address." 
"For some time I have suspected that that young girl 
was your little friend, and it was only when she heard 
that Leon Laroche was in prison that she told me her 
story." 
"Poor child, how she must have suffered!" 
"She has indeed suffered. She would not speak for 
fear of doing harm to her friends, but now she is going 
to tell the magistrates all that passed on the night of 
the crime when she was with Leon Laroche and you, 
not far from her uncle's house, in a little hut on the 
banks of the Seihe." 
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**Nothiiig can prevent me from speaking the tnitii 
now," said Mme. Devcrly. 

'Tfes, bat your alibi is bad, because all three of you arc 
more or less suspected." 

•*Alas! that is true/' 

"We must catch the real culprits, and I think we shall 
before loi^." 

Adrienne's face lit up. 

"You really think so. Monsieur Dufreny?" 

"I certainly do. Before another week has passed III 
have everjrthing cleared up, or 111 lose my name and my 
fame, and modest though it be, I cling to it." 

"Oh, how happy you make me I I can never thank you 
enough." 

"If I can bring a little happiness into your life, that 
will be my recompense," said Gaston, softly, while his 
face flushed slightly. 

In a few words Adrienne told him about the hand- 
kerchief she had found in Mme. Cazali's possession. 

"Yes," said the detective, "there have been a series 
of thefts, but what puzzles me is the origin of those 
valuable jewels. Where did they come from? That is 
the mystery that we cannot solve." 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

GEORGETTE FALLS INTO A TRAP 

MME. DEVERLY got out of the Hacre and knocked 
at the door of No. 15 Rue de la Moselle, where 
Mother Baveral, the laundress, lived. 

The day was cold and damp ; a gray fog came up from 
the canal ; the streets were deserted. 

Tout-Petit opened the door and looked at the visitor 
in surprise. 

''Grandmire," he called out, "here's a lady." 

The laundress came forward. 

*T have come to see Mademoiselle Marie, the yoimg 
girl to whom you have been so very kind," said Adri- 
enne. 

"Oh, Madamer 

"What is it? Is she ill?" said Adrienne, anxiously. 

"Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! we are so unhappy ! She went out 
last night, and she has not been home since." 

"Tell me how it is. I am a friend of hers; Monsieur 
Dufreny sent me here." 

"Oh! if you know Monsieur Dufreny, I will tell you 
everything. Yesterday there was such a thick fog here 
you could have cut it with a knife. I had left the linen 
at the wash-house and I was obliged to go and fetch it." 

"And it was wet outside and you wouldn't take an 
umbrella," chimed in Tout-Petit. 

"How could I carry it with a bundle of wash? Well, 

five minutes after I had gone a man came and knocked 

at the door." 
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"Yes,** said Tout-Petit, "and he looked just like Jules, 
the gorgon at the wash-house, and he said : 'Your Grand- 
mire has had an accident at the wash-house, and youVe 
got to come at once/ Me and sister began to cry, but 
Mademoiselle Marie said : 'Don't cry, children, I'll go and 
fetch your Grandmire' ; then she went off with the man. 
And we were still crying when Grandmkre came back 
with her bundle on her shoulder, and she hadn't no ac- 
cident at all." 

"And I ran back to the wash-house," said the laundress, 
"and Jules was there, and he said he hadn't been out — 
and I came back along by the canal, but I couldn't find 
her." 

Adrienne was very pale. Georgette had fallen into a 
trap, but who could be interested in her disappearance? 
She must let Dufreny know at once. 

She tried to comfort the old woman and the children. 
She slipped a louis into Tout-Petit's hand and assured 
the laundress that a search should be made immediately. 
Then she went to the cab that was waiting and drove 
quickly to the nearest post-office and sent a telegram to 
Dufreny, worded : 

Georgette disappeared. What is to be done? — A. D. 

Twenty-four hours later, to the minute, she received a 
blue paper containing these words: 

Madame, Georgette found. Hospital Tenon. Condition 
not serious. She expects you. G. Dufreny. 

This is what happened: 

The man who called at the laundress' home was like 
Jules the gargon, as Tout-Petit had said. It was easy to 
mistake him for Jules as he stood outside in the fog, for 
he was the same build and he wore a beard like Jules. 

orgette had followed the man imsuspectingly. She 
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was overcome at the thought that the old woman who 
had been so good to her had met with an accident. 

Instead of going through the streets, the man turned 
to the left, along the canal. Instinctively Georgette drew 
back. It was a dark night and the fog was thick. 

"But," she said, "this is not the way to the lavoir; it 
is on the Rue d'Allemagne." 

"Yes, but the boss has got his office on the quays, and 
they carried Mother Baveral in there." 

"Never mind," said Georgette, "I prefer to take the 
other road, it will take very little more time ; it is so very 
dark along here." 

"We mustn't lose time, tna petite demoiselle. Think! 
Every minute counts to the poor old woman, and even 
now, you may not see her alive. Besides, with me you 
needn't be scared, Fve got a strong arm." 

Georgette was reassured. She stumbled along the lonely 
road beside the man. 

"Whatever will become of those two poor children if 
their grandmother dies?" she said anxiously. 

At this moment the man left the sidewalk and crossed 
over to the quays. 

"What are you doing?" she asked. 

"I want to see if there is still a light in the office. Yes, 
you can see it from here. Come and see. You can see 
people passing to and fro. She isn't dead yet, poor old 
thing!" 

Georgette crossed the road. There was not a soul to 
be seen. She began to tremble with fear. 

"You see there?" said the man. "Over there." 

She took a step forward and the man took a step back. 
Swiftly he drew a stiletto from under his sleeve and 
thrust it between the young girl's shoulder-blades. Geor- 
gette gave one cry and fell. * 
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stove, its paws stretched out under his nose. The land- 
lord began to tell Dufreny his dog's good qualities as he 
searched for his keys. 

"Sure, he's a faithful one. He's a good g^ard, but it's 
a pity he's deaf ; he can't hear a thing." 

The old man led the way up the rickety staircase. Four 
doors opened on the first landing. Dufreny took in 
every detail. 

"My house is very quiet and well kept," said the land- 
lord. "I always have respectable tenants. They always 
pay in advance." 

"Oh, I've got the money." 

The old man opened the door and went into a tiny 
room. The walls were damp and without paper. A bed, 
a rickety table and a chair were all that it contained. 
Dufreny went at once to the window and looked out. 

"This is on a courtyard," he said ; "I prefer something 
on the street." 

"You asked for a small room." 

"This is only a closet ; those in the next room can hear 
every movement you make." 

"On one side there's a mattress-maker ; she only comes 
home to sleep. They feed her where she works, and she 
minds her own business. And on this side there's an 
undertaker's man; he's never here, either." 

"Well, I ain't going to take this. Show me another." 

"It'll cost you more." 

"Never mind, I've got the wad, and I haven't any cry- 
ing children." 

"One never knows." 

The old man opened a front room, a little larger than 
the closet. 

"Here's a beautiful room," he said, "and you'll have 
some fine neighbors. The room on this side is empt)'. 
^ut a swell actor is going to come ; he's engaged it. On 
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the other side there's a Spanish gentleman who's waiting 
for sonw papers ; when he's got them he's going to India." 

"This room tempts me, but how much do you want for 
it? If it's too much I ain't going to take it/* 

"I always rent it for thirty-five francs, but you pay 
your money down now and you shall have it for thirty." 

"Done! I'll have it. Here's a week's rent," said the 
mason, handing him the money. 

"Usually they pay two weeks." 

"You want too much. If you don't like it, don't have 
it. Give me back my money." 

"No, you look like a good roomer; you wouldn't cheat 
an old man. When do you want to move in ?" 

"At once. I'll go and fetch my trunk to-morrow." 

"Ah, non alors! If you haven't any baggage I ain't 
going to rent it." 

"Don't worry, you've got seven-fifty of mine, at least 
you can let me sleep here one night. To-morrow I'll go 
and get my things, and then I'll pay another week." 

"All right. What's your name?" 

"Victor Gerard, bom in Tulle, Correze. To-morrow 
I'll show you my passport and my military papers. I've 
a passport, 'cause I've been working in foreign parts." 

"Come, and 111 put your name down in the register." 

Gaston followed him to his office. 

The landlord took down the police book and opened it. 

''Tonnerer he cried, "where are my spectacles? I 
can't see to write without them." 

He found his glasses, fixed them on his nose, and then 
put his dirty, skinny finger on the book. 

"You come next to the young man who's going to 
India ; he was the last one that came." 

Dufreny had already read : "Juan Valogna, thirty years, 
bom in Barcelona (Spain) ; profession, acrobat. Last 
domicil, Havre." 
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"He's a swell," said the old man. 

"Is he the only swell you've got in the house, then?" 

"Mais nan I In the room over his there's a fine young 
fellow. He's a dyer. He goes out at six o'clock in fte 
morning and comes back at midnight'* 

•as he French r 

"No, Belgian; bom in Hamburg.** 

Dufreny accepted the old man's geographical knowl- 
edge without protest 

"Well, now," he said, pulling a large silver watch out 
of his pocket, "I've just time to go to the chanHer and 
back. I want to go to bed early to-night. Give me my 
key." 

Dufreny took his key and hurried from the house, and 
went off to the nearest Subway station. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

A WELL-KEPT HOTEL 

POUSSE-POUSSE had just left the hospital. If he 
had not been as solid as an oak he could never have 
survived his wound. A singular thing, Ke had been 
wotinded in the same manner and with the same sort of 
weapon as Georgette. 

What was still more strange, the blade had entered 
and deviated in the young girl's shoulder as it had in the 
detective's abdomen. It was as though the hand of the 
assassin had trembled at the supreme moment. Only 
Ehifreny had given attention to these facts, and he had 
concluded that it was the same man who made the attack 
in both cases. 

After leaving the lodging-house he hurried to head- 
quarters, and had a consultation with the chief of the 
Surety ; then he sent for Pousse-Pousse, Salsifis, and Fil- 
a-Beurre. After that he wrote a note to Madame Dever- 
ly. At eight o'clock he was back at the lodging-house. 

The landlord was asleep in his arm-chair; tiie faithful 
watch-dog also slept. Two figures glided into the house 
behind Dufreny. 

The young man went quietly up the stairs; his shoes 
were well padded. It was a cold, moonlight night The 
moon lit up his room. He stood still for a few moments 
and listened. There was not a sound to be heard. The 
landlord was right; his hotel was very quiet. 

Gaston drew, from under his workman's blouse, a small 
wimMe. He put the screw of the tool into the wall and 
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worked it quickly for half an hour. The opening he 
made was the size of a fifty-centime piece. 

It was quite large enough for him to see and hear what 
passed in the next room. He had worked carefully and 
had coUected on his side all the dust that the tool had 
made. Then he sat down and waited. 

He heard the heavy step of a big woman come up the 
shaking stairs. It was the mattress-maker. At 10.30 
came a light, hurried footstep, but the person passed the 
landing and went up to the second floor. Dufreny began 
to get impatient 

"Perhaps he won't come to-night," he thought. 

Then a soft whistle made him prick up his ears like a 
hound. 

Some one was coming up! The footsteps stopped on 
the landing; a key was put into the lock of the door next 
to his, and some one went into the room. 

Dufreny stood at his watch-hole holding his breath ; he 
could see clearly. Valogna, the roomer, had a square 
jaw, a fine nose, and dark eyes. 

In spite of the control Dufreny had over himself, he 
could not suppress a littie sigh of satisfaction as he looked 
at the man. But the Spaniard was very preoccupied. He 
heard nothing. He took a magnificent watch, which con- 
trasted strangely with his ordinary clothes, from his vest- 
pocket and looked at it. 

He made a movement of impatience. Then he sat down 
and took a small revolver from his belt and placed it on 
the table within reach of his hand, and covered it with a 
newspaper. 

"If he's expecting her," thought Gaston, "that's an odd 
way to prepare for a rendezvous d'amour/* 

The two men waited on either side of the partition, 
both agitated, but with widely different sentiments. 

At eleven o'clock Valogna acted as though the hour 
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for which he waited had arrived. Another whistle was 
heard^ then a light, quick step came up the stairs. 

The Spaniard got up and opened the door softly. A 
woman entered. She was tall, and covered with a long 
black mantle. She wore a dark hat, and a thick gauze 
veU hid her face. She was out of breath with running. 

"Oh 1" she said, "I was so afraid. I believe some one 
was following me." 

"Bah !" said Valogna. "Imagination !" 

"No, no! I am sure some one was. From the Rue 
Jeanne d'Arc to here a woman kept behind me all the 
time." 

"Just a matter of chance, that's all." 

"I should like to think so." 

"Just as we are going to be free, don't get frightened," 
said the man. "Think — ^in a month's time we shall be in 
America!" 

"We may not be safe even there," she ventured. 

"Allons done! If we stayed at Buenos Aires, or at 
Montevideo, we might be questioned ; but we'll b.e safe at 
Concepcion." 

The woman looked around with terror in her eyes. 

"Sh ! If any one heard you !" 

"There is no one — the rooms on both sides are empty." 

"Are you sure?" 

"Absolutely. This morning only I looked in both the 
rooms." 

"Were they open then?" 

"No, but I have a skeleton-key which opened them." 

"Suppose you go again and see if they are still empty?" 

Dufreny's heart gave a thump. In the twinkling of an 
eye he was on the bed, feigning a soimd sleep. 

"No, no !" said the man. "If the lodgers saw me look- 
ing round the rooms at midnight, that would be quite 
enough to arouse suspicions." 
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"That's trot. There are moments when I think I 
shall go mad." 

"You ! So stnmg, so energetic ! Don't be a coward." 

"A terrible fear has come over me," said the woman, 
getting up from her chair. "I am afraid — ^afraid!" 

"Afraid of what?" 

"Of everything — ^the dead, the living. I am afraid of 
myself. I am afraid of you. I am afraid !" 

"We have managed to avoid all dangers till now," said 
the man; "why should you fear for the future? The af- 
fair has been classified, and no one occupies themselves 
about it now." 

"If it were only so!" 

"Listen," said the man, coldly. "You must not begin to 
live with phantoms. We have enough of the reality 
against us without drawing upon our imagination. We 
must escape." 

"Oh, let us go now ! Why can't I go with you?" 

"It's impossible. If we were seen together, that would 
be quite sufiicient for them to arrest us at the first stop. 
Think I I am going with some circus people. I shall be 
safe. They are considered in a bunch, and not in- 
dividually." 

"And I shaU be alone. What shall I do?" 

"Nothing is simpler. No one suspects you. You go 
away under your own name to meet your first employer, 
the old lady with the millions." 

The man laughed cynically. 

"It is a pity that you haven't kept her jewels. You 
could give them back to her." 

"Oh, be silent!" 

"No; but," said the man, laughing and trying hard to 
distract his companion, "to think that you took them from 
her to have them stupidly stolen by a servant-girl and an 
^he." 
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"Don't remind me of that. There are moments when 
I am overcome with remorse, and I feel that I must con- 
fess all." 

A horrible snarl twisted the Spaniard's mouth. 

*^Ma belle," he said in a low voice, "remember there is 
something between us more terrible than the robbery of 
those jewels." 

The woman, who had dropped into a chair, sprang up. 
Through her veil her eyes glittered. 

"And suppose I tell all," she cried. 

"All! Then you would confess to the judges that it 
was you who thought of the crime; that you took the 
knife from the Hernandez home and put it in my hand 
and said, 'Kill!'" 

"No, no ! It was you. You struck the blow. Oh, the 
blood," she cried, moving her hands with the gesture of 
Lady Macbeth, "it bums me still !" 

Her veil had fallen and her white, tragical face showed 
a detestable and criminal beauty. The man went toward 
her with the movement of a tiger, but suddenly he 
stopped. 

Three knocks were heard on the door. 

The man and woman remained motionless ; an immense 
terror crept into their eyes. 

Dufreny, with his eye glued to the wall, was surprised 
at this turn of affairs. 

"How is it," he thought, "that I was not warned?" 

In the room the man and woman were as though 
petrified. 

Then came another knock. The Spaniard and his 
companion did not move. 

"Open the door,'* said a voice ; "if you do not, I shall 
can.'* 

Valogna went to the door. The woman hid herself be- 
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hind the bed. He turned the key and opened the door. 
A maddened creature rushed into the room. 

"InesiUe I" cried the man, stepping back. 

"Yes, Inesille, who has come to take her revenge. You 
have deceived me, now I am sure of it. And I called her 
my friend! Where is she? I will kill her! She is here, 
I know, for I saw her ccxne in !" 

Inesille looked round the room with wild eyes. Sud- 
denly she saw the woman. 

"Ah, Mademoiselle Gisele Provins, the honest, re- 
spectable girl who goes to the poor people and steals their 
happiness ! For I loved him, man Jose ! Ah, man Dieu, 
I loved him r 

Gis^e Provins crouched behind the bed as though 
hypnotized. 

She tried, nevertheless, to defend herself. 

"I knew Jose before you," she said; "for three years 
he loved me." 

The serpent-charmer gave a terrible laugh. 

"Be silent," cried Jose, "or we shall all be lost." 

"What is that to me?" cried the young Spanish girl. 
"To-morrow I shall be dead. I have taken a poison that 
cannot fail." 

Jose tried to take hold of her, but she wrenched her- 
self from him and drew a dagger out of her corsage. 

At the sight of the dagger, which was the facsimile of 
the one with which the architect had been murdered, 
Johannes and the governess began to tremble. Their 
bodies shook as though with the ague. 

*'Salti, va," cried Inesille, "you shall die first!" In a 
moment she had thrust the blade deep into Gisele's breast. 

Dufreny, who had not lost a detail of this terrible scene, 
was alarmed when he saw the Spanish girl draw out a 
dagger. He drew his revolver and fired several shots into 
*, It was the signal. 
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Pousse-Pousse and Fil-a-Beurre, who had come into 
the house with Gaston, were hidden on the staircase. 

Salsifis was kept watching outside. It was he who had 
whistled to warn him when both Johannes and the gov- 
erness entered the house. But Inesille had glided in so 
swiftly, and, although he' had been on the watch, she had 
escaped his eye. 

Upon hearing the revolver-shots the two sleuths rushed 
up to their comrade. All the tenants were suddenly 
awakened. With a blow from his shoulder Pousse- 
Pousse broke in the door of Valogna's room. 

With wild eyes and the dagger clutched in her hand, 
the young Spanish girl stood over her victim; then she 
turned her fury against Johannes, who tried to escape 
through the doorway. While Salsifis tried to take the 
dagger from the girl, Dufreny went up to Johannes and 
laid Ms hand on his shoulder, and said : 

"Xavier Rambouri, bom at Monaco, late hotel waiter, 
in virtue of a mandate decreed by the procureur of the re- 
public, I arrest you for murder." 

"It is not true," cried the wretch ; "my name is Jose y 
Johannes, and I was born in Spain." 

"Your name is Rambouri, and you have been con- 
demned as a swindler and hotel thief.^* 
"You lie!" 

"Pousse-Pousse, hold him," said Dufreny. 
But the wretch, knowing that he was forever lost if he 
fell into the hands of the police, made a supreme effort 
to free himself. 

He knew the exact spot where the old detective had 
been recently wounded, for Gzagza and Johannes were 
one and the same. He gave a terrific blow on the spot 
where he had stabbed him before. Pousse-Pousse uttered 
a cry, and the man, profiting by his movement of pain, 
rushed to the door. 
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He was like a trapped beast. Seeing the staircase 
crowded with the tenants of the hotel, he sprang up the 
second flight of stairs. He was pursued by a dozen people. 

He pushed open the first door, rushed in, and bolted it 
behind him. He was in a small room where he could just 
distinguish a tiny window. The room was very dark. 

"If I can get through that opening, Fm saved," he 
thought. He struck a match to take a hasty glance aroimd. 
It took the tenth of a second. He threw the match on 
the floor. 

Then came a terrific explosion. The house shook from 
roof to cellar, and seemed on the verge of tottering over 
like a house built of cards. Shrieks of pain and terror 
rang out. On the second-floor landing stood Pousse- 
Pousse surrounded with the debris. 

The room in which Johannes, or rather Xavier Ram- 
bouri, had entered a minute before was a heap of ruins. 
The man's body had been blown to pieces. The people on 
the staircase were wounded, but none of them fatally. 

A few minutes later a man came into the hotel. It 
was the dyer who lived on the second floor. He occupied 
the room where the explosion had occurred. 

"Did the explosion that shook all the quarter come 
from here, then ?" he said. 

"Yes, and from your room," said a man; "you have 
explosives up there?" 

"Some chemicals for coloring the dyes," replied the 
dyer; "but is any one hurt?" 

"There's a man blown to bits, but it appears he's a 
rogue and the police were after him." 

The dyer turned pale. 

"Alas !" he murmured. Then he disappeared into the 
night. "Cre nom!" cried Salsifis; "there's a workman 
who's as like Prince Serge Jablow as one drop of water 
is like another!" 
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Some cabs that Dufreny had posted at a short dis- 
tance drove up. Inesille and Gisele were placed in them. 
It was only a question of a few hours for the governess. 
Inesille laughed like a little girl and sang songs in her 
own lang^uage. The Spanish girl was mad. 

She had swallowed a slow pcnson, and she succumbed 
twenty-four hours after she was taken into the hospital. 

''All the same/' said Salsifis, who had to have his little 
joke, "the old landlord needn't say now that he has a re- 
spectable hotel where there's never any noise.** 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

GISiLE'S CONFESSION 

WHEN die doctor passed the governess's bed on the 
morning after she was admitted to the hospital, 
she asked him how long she had to live. He turned his 
head away without answering. She begged him again 
to tell her. 

"Well, ma petite, if you wish to know the truth," he 
said, with a mixture of brusqueness and kindness which 
is found with the doctors who look after the poor, "your 
suflferings will be over to-night" 

"Then I should like a telegram sent to Madame Bev- 
erly, Rue Valette, and I should like to see a Monsieur 
Dufreny, whom, I believe, is on the Secret Service." 

She had not long to wait befcwe Dufreny appeared. He 
had been waiting outside impatiently for the mcwnent 
when he could speak to her. 

Whatever be the horror of the crime that had been 
committed it is difficult to restrain a feeling of pity in the 
presence of a dying woman. In spite of her abominable 
acts, Gaston felt unnerved as he went to her bedside to 
hear her last words. 

"Monsieur," she said, "I am going to die, and I wish to 
m^ke a confession. You can do nothing to me now, so I 
will tell you the truth." 

"Have you strength to wait until a magistrate can get 
here?" he asked. 

"The doctor says I have four hours." 
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''Then I will telephone to them." 

Dufreny called up M. de Montelberg, the judge who 
had charge of the Beverly case, and M. Cardec, the chief 
of the Sureti. They were soon at the hospital. She 
recognized M. de Montelberg. 

"Shall I question you," he asked, "or do you prefer to 
make your statement alone ?" 

Gisele made a sign that she would prefer to speak. 

The two officials drew near, for she was getting weaker 
every moment, and could only speak in a low voice. 

"I am going to die, so I have no interest in making a 
false statement," she said. "Jealousy and envy has been 
the ruin of my life. I suffered because I held a lowly 
position. I hated my first employer, because she was 
haughty and treated me as a dependent. 

"At her home I met Jose y Johannes. She had to re- 
turn to her own country on account of some family af 
fairs, and she dismissed me without indemnity. 

"I stole her jewels; they were the valuable jewels that 
have given rise to so many hypotheses. As a poor girl 
cannot wear ornaments of such value without being sus- 
pected of theft, I kept them, waiting for an occasion. 

"Then I met Adrienne Deverly again. We had been at 
the convent together, and she asked me to be governess 
for her little girl. I accepted, but I was horribly humili- 
ated at being almost a servant in my friend's home. I 
thought that my beauty would impress Monsieur Dever- 
ly, and that he would ask me to give up my position and 
make me independent. But he loved his wife. 

"I soon learned that Madame Deverly had secrets from 
her husband. She often left the- house in a mysterious 
manner, I tried to give a hint to Monsieur Deverly, but 
he did not understand me. 

'*One day in the month of July last, I learned for a 
certainty that Adrienne would not be sleeping at home. 
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I decided when she had left the house to tell her husband. 
I wanted to have my revenge on Adrienne, whose hap- 
piness I envied^ and I wanted to make M<msieur Deverly 
care for me. 

"That night there was a terrible storm. I sat at ray 
window and watched Madame Deverly go. 

"At two o'clock I went down-stairs. I was going to 
pretend that the little girl was sick, in order to ask for 
her mother. In the hall I met Johannes, to whom I had 
given a key of the gate ; he sometimes came to see me. 

"He knew what I was going to do, and he approved of 
it I had promised him that, no matter what my posi- 
tion would be in the future, he should always be my 
friend. I had not expected to see him, but I was not dis- 
pleased. 

"I told him to hide and see what happened. I went 
i o the architect's room. When I told him that his wife 
was absent, he was in despair. He wanted to question 
the servants. I told him it would be wiser to keep silent, 
and tried to console him. I told him I loved him. I threw 
my arms around his neck." 

During this statement the governess stopped several 
times. She breathed heavily. The nurse moistened her 
lips. 

"When I threw myself into Monsieur Deverly's arms," 
she continued, "he pushed me away roughly. He thought 
only of his wife. Seeing the failure of my plan, I was 
overcome with rage. I insulted him, and he tried to push 
me out of the room. 

"Jos6 heard the noise and came in. At the sight of 
him. Monsieur Deverly thought it was a trap laid for 
him. He reached out to get his revolver. 

"Jose thought we were lost. He threw himself on the 
architect, who was not very strong, for he was just re- 
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covering from an automobile accident. But he was able 
to shake Jose off, and he clutched his revolver. 

"Then, in an attack of madness, I seized a dagger that 
I always carried. It was a curio that Jose had given me 
for a present. 

"I wanted to strike the architect, but this kind of knife 
is difficult to use ; if the hand is not sure it swerves. That 
is what it did in my hand. Monsieur Deverly turned 
round and tried to catch me by the throat; but Jose 
snatched the dagger, and with one thrust dug it deep 
into the architect's chest. He fell without a cry. 

"We thought only of our safety now. I was blinded by 
hatred, and I thought I had acted in a state of legitimate 
defense. 

"With great care, Jose drew the dagger from the 
wound and threw it under the chair in Madame Deverly's 
room. It was found there the next morning. 

"Jos6 left the villa, and I went up to my room. The 
tragedy was accomplished without leaving a trace. Not 
a drop of blood had touched us. Jose had arrived before 
the storm, and had waited for me in a shed outside ; that 
is why they found no footprints on the carpet, nor on the 
tiles in the hall." 

The governess stopped again, and put her hand to her 
heart. 

"I am stifling," she said. "Give me water! water!" 

They again administered a cordial that had previously 
revived her. The magistrates were anxious to get all her 
confession before she became unconscious, for the doctor 
had said that she would soon sink into a coma. 

She continued : 

"I shut myself in my room. I heard Madame Deverly 
return; Josephine did not come back till six o'clock. 
When the crime was discovered, for a moment I was ter- 
rified, but I recovered, for I^w that they did not sus- 
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pcct mc I thought it would be more prudent now to put 
the jewels and the old lace that I had taken from my late 
employer in a safe place. But what was my siuprise 
to find that they had gone from the box where I had 
hidden tfiem in the loft. I knew later that Josephine had 
taken the jewels and g^ven them to her companion. 

"It was I who took the jewels off your desk, Monsieur 
de Montelberg," said Gisele, addressing the judge. 'It 
was while you turned to examine a document ; I seized the 
opportunity, and acted so quickly that neither you nor 
your clerk noticed me." 

"But," said the judge, "you were searched at the time, 
the same as all the other witnesses ?" 

"Yes, but two minutes had elapsed before you found 
they had gone ; I got outside your office and slipped them 
to Jose y Johannes, who had accompanied me, dressed as 
a footman. He was taken for Madame Heriqua's servant, 
the lady with whom I lived at that time ; and as he was 
not a witness, he was able to leave the building as soon as 
he had the jewels. 

"It was I who went to Madame Roguet's in the Rue 
Frochet to sell the stones, which had been taken from 
their settings. And I was with Jose when Gaston Du- 
freny, the detective, was pursuing me. I left the jewels 
in the automobile at the Place Pigalle." 

"How is it," asked the judge, "that the woman from 
whom you stole the jewels did not lodge a complaint?" 

"She was recalled suddenly to America. She did not 
want to make her loss public because she thought Jose 
had stolen them. She loved him. 

"You know what happened after. I left the Heriquas', 
for they would not allow me to go out alone. I went 
often to the Hernandez' because I could see Jose there. 
We always spoke in English, and the gemandez did not 
understand. 
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'Then Inesille, with whom I had become friendly, be- 
came jealous, for she knew that Jose and I loved each 
other. Then all was lost. I forgot one detail. The sec- 
ond knife that once belonged to the Hernandez was stcden 
from me by Josepimit." 

Dofreny tmderstood IJben how it was that he had fotmd 
the weapon at Modier Cazali's, where it had been left by 
the Serpent. 

Her confession, which had carefully been taken down 
by the clerk, was ended. She was asked if she could sign 
it 

"I will try," she said. She wrote her signature, and 
f dl back exhausted. 

"Madame Deverly is here," said the judge; "will you 
see her ?" 

The governess made a sign that she would. Adrienne 
entered, pafe^ind trembling. At the sight of Gisele dying 
her eyes filled with tears and she could scarcely speak. 
Gisele signed for her to draw near. 

Dufreny led her to the bedside. Gisele raised her eyes 
to the poor woman whose happiness she had destroyed. 
Her lips moved as though to speak. She commenced a 
word: 

"For " 

But she did not finish. Her intractable nature asserted 
itself and even at her last moments she could not ask for- 
giveness of her victim. 

Then she sank into unconsciousness. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

WHERE ALL IS EXPLAINED 

THE inquiry relating to the murder of the architect 
was ended. The two accomplices were dead. 
Madame Deveriy again tock her own name. She left the 
gloomy house in the Rue Valette and took a pretty apart- 
ment in the Temes, where she Uved with Georgette, littfc 
Lucienne, and her faithful servant, Therese. 

Her brother was still in prison, accused of the murder 
of Monsieur Chauffard, and of robbing his enqdoyer of 
seventy-two thousand francs. Dufreny was convinced 
that he was innocent of both crimes, and he and Maitre 
Bretonnet worked indefatigably to clear him of these 
grave diarges. 

Appearances were strwigly against Laroche. The mys- 
tery surrounding the money-lender's death was as deq> 
as ever. And for the charge of robbery, it could not be 
denied that he had returned to the office after business 
hours, and stayed there for over an hour. 

Dufreny and Maitre Bretonnet had just had a serious 
talk over Jjion's situation. The lawyer returned to his 
client, and Dufreny went in search of adventure. 

The young detective had not been to see Mme. Bar- 
net-Dufour since the night of her reception, but he had 
watched her closely. 

From the day that she learned of Johannes's terrible 
death, she seemed to take a greater enjoyment in life. She 
was seen everywhere — ^in the Bois, at the opera, the Fran- 
^se, all the smart receptions, teas, concerts and esdiibi- 
tions. 

SOS 
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When Dufreny left Maitre Bretcmnet he sauntered into 
the Bms. He was walking down one of the alUes when 
his attention was attracted by a smartly gowned woman 
who walked before him. 

It was Sabine. She had come from the road by a lateral 
path and had not seen Dufreny. She was charmingly 
dressed in a dark-gray tailored costume, with a large fur 
coUar and a fur toque to match. She had the chic of a 
true Parisienne. 

She had left her automobile and was walkii^ along the 
alUe as though she were looking for someliiing. 

Dufreny's sharp tyes watched every movement 

**Tiensr he said; "the gods favor me, but perhaps 
there's nothing after all.** 

They were at the end of the Bois, not far from the 
Pont de Neuilly, on the Suresnes side. It was a deserted 
part of the wood. 

At last Sabine stopped before a twisted tree. The 
young detective hid behind another tree and held his 
breath. How he would like to have possessed at that 
moment the ring of Gyges ! 

Sabine held an umbrella in her hand — radier a strange 
thing for a smart woman to have. It was certainly a 
very handsome cxie, with its exquisitely carved handle, 
but all the same this useful object should never be carried 
by a woman who is a slave to fashion — above all, in Paris. 

"She's got that umbrella for a reason," said Dufreny. 
"Now, my little Dufreny, you're going to see something." 

Madame Bamet-Dufour took a careftd sturey of her 
surroundings to make sure that she was alone. 

Then, vrith the point of the object dear to Louis- 
Philippe, she scraped the earth from die foot of the tree. 
She dug for a long time, then suddenly she arose; tiie 
handle of the umbrella struck a hard substance. 

Her face was fluidied with her work. She had fotmd 
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that for which she was searching, and she quiddy re- 
placed the earth. When the hole was again filled up, 
she stamped on it with her dainty shoes, then scattered a 
few dried leaves over it Then witfi a linen handker- 
chief that she took from her pocket she carefully dried 
the end of her umbrella, and rolling the handkerchief 
into a ball, threw it away in the direction where Gaston 
was hiding. 

Then she walked back to where her car was waiting, 
on the grande allie. 

Without losing an instant Dufreny hurried down the 
avenue. He arrived on the road just at the moment when 
she was taking her seat 

"Dear Madame," he said, bowing courteously, "how 
luck favors me I I had no idea that I should have the 
pleasure of seeing you to-day." 

Mme. Bamet-Dufour turned pale. 

"It is such a beautiful day I thought I would profit by 
it," she answered coldly. 

"I was fortunate in choosing to-day to walk in the 
Bois," said Dufreny. "I rarely see you now." 

Mme. Bamet-Dufour was embarrassed. She did not 
want to appear as though she systematically avoided 
Dufreny, but it did not require a keen observer to de- 
tect the fact that this meeting annoyed her extremely. 

"You will pardon me," she said, "if I seem in a hurry, 
but I have an important engagement." 

"Then you will permit me to call upon you shortly, I 
hope? I have so many things to tell you. Ah! Sabine, 
have you forgotten how much " 

"I will write to you," said Sabine, quickly. "I really 
must go now." 

'Alors au revoir; je vous presente ntes respects," said 
Dufreny, holding his hat in his hand and bowing pro- 
fusely. "^ bientot." 
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She leaned back in her car and drove away. 

Dufreny pretended to walk toward Suresnes, but when 
the car was out of sight he returned and went down the 
cMee, where he had first seen Sabine. The oddly twisted 
tree was easy enough to find. 

He took out his knife, opened the largest blade, and 
dug out the earth as Sabine had done. Then he found 
an iron box. 

After having looked round to see that no one was near, 
he broke open the lid and saw that the safe was full of 
papers of financial value. At a glance he saw that the 
notes were made out to the bearer. 

Afraid of being seen, he did not stop to verify them in 
detail, but just as he was closing the box he noticed on a 
comer of the lid some characters which looked like 
Chinese writing. 

The sight of this strange inscription made Dufreny 
very thoughtful for a moment, then his eyes brightened. 
He had seen those same characters on all the bronzes of 
Asiatic origin that were in Chauffard's library. There 
was not the shadow of a doubt but that the safe had 
belonged to the usurer. 

Dufreny looked very satisfied with himself as he rose to 
his feet 

"I've got them at last !" he said. 

But what was he to do with his find? He could not 
walk through the Bois in full dayUght carrying an iron 
box. On the other hand, he did not want to part with 
this precious piece of conviction. 

"This is a great discovery," he mused. "The crime 
was committed not far frcrni here, because this thing is 
heavy and the person who carried it must have wanted 
to put it down more than once. So why didn't they take 
the papers out, and tiirow the box into the Seine, as they 
were so near to the water? 
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"Something must have prevented them from doing so. 
lime. Barnet-Dufour came to see if the box was still 
diere, and she brought the umbrella to help her get at it'* 

Dafreny had picked up the handkerchief that she had 
thrown awaj. He noticed that the monogram had been 
previously torn oS. 

This useless precaudcm made him smile. 

"Now I'm here,** he said, "111 just prowl a bit around 
Chauffard's boose, and then 111 be off to headquarters." 

He hailed a fiacre tiiat was passing and deposited his 
find under the seat, and in a few minutes was at the spot 
where the crime had been ccmmiitted. Nothing had 
changed; the shutters of the villa were still closed and 
the garden neglected He walked round the house and 
inspected tiie little door in the wall through which the 
murderers had escaped with the body of their victim. 

'Tt was through there tiiat they went," he thought; 
**the footprints were along here ; and the hand that had 
been chopped off with the hatchet, which bore the same 
Asiatic characters as on this coffer, was found here. It 
was a strong hand that chopped it off so evenly." 

Then in his mind's eye he saw M. Bamet-Dufour's 
large hand, which was alwajrs so correctly gloved. 

GsLSton walked along the banks of the Seine, making a 
sign to his cabby to fdlow him at a distance. He reached 
the spot where L^on Laroche, Adrienne and Georgette 
had passed a part of that fatal night 

Some little ragged children were playing near-by, some 
were plajring hide-and-seek, others were sitting down en- 
jo3ring quieter games. Dufreny looked at them absently. 

But suddenly he stopped — ^a little g^rl of about twelve 
years was looking at a morocco-leather note-book. She 
was turning over the leaves on which various notes were 
written. It was the sort of book diat is used by members 
''f the Bourse. 
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''What are you doing there, petite f" he asked the child. 

**I am amusing myself. Monsieur/' she replied. *^ 
can't nm about like others 'cause of my leg.** 

*TIaveyou hurt it?" 

**No, but I limp. My brother hit it with a stick and 
broke the bone." 

"Why," said Dufreny, seized with sudden pity, for the 
child looked intelligent, "does your brother beat you?" 

**Yes, and more often than he should. He beat me 
terrible one day. He took mother's money and spent it 
at the cabaret with Gomiche." 

Dufreny was touched by the poor child's words. She 
was quick enough to understand that he S)rmpathized 
with her; it was so seldcMn that she could talk to any 
one without being teased 

"My brother won't work, but it is not because he is 
wicked; it is that Gomiche who is wicked." The little 
vagabond did not wish to entirely depreciate her family 
before a stranger. 

"Who is Gorniche?" 

"My stepfather." 

"You don't like him?" 

"Like him I" said the child, her eyes expressing a gen- 
uine hatred ; "he's a canaille. Ah, if we could only get 
rid of him ; but mother is afraid of him." 

"And you?" 

"Oh, if it was not for la mire I would have gone a long 
time ago." 

"Where would you go?" 

"Anywhere — it is not far to go and jump in the Seine," 

Dufreny was shocked at the simple way the child said 
these terrible words. His eyes were full of pity as he 
looked at her. 

'*Mon enfant" he said, "you must not talk like tiiat. 
You are only a child, and you cannot understand how 
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very wicked it is to speak so. Besides, you love your 
mother and you must stay with her and comfort her." 

"You don't know Gomiche?" said the child; "and if he 
isn't careful, Fll tell about him." 

"You know something about him?" 

"That's nothing to do with you. I sha'n't tell. I don't 
want to go to the commissaire, 'cause it might get mother 
into trouble." 

"Is it about stealing?" 

"Worse than that." 

Gaston was interested. He sat down beside the little 
vagabond. 

"Listen, petite,'* he said ; "you can trust me. Tell me 
what you know, and 111 try to get rid of Gomiche for 
you and help you and your mother." 

"Puh ! what can you do for us ?" said the child, scorn- 
fully ; "all men are liars." 

Dufreny was shocked by the poor child's words. 

"You are mistaken, petite," he said ; "if you will tell me 
about Gomiche, I might be able to help you and your 
mother." 

"The police won't take mother ?" 

"No, I promise you." 

"Then 111 tell you all," she said, closing the leather 
book and putting her two small hands over it 

"But first tell me where did you get this nice pocket- 
book?" 

"Oh, that's to do with the story that I'm going to tell 
you." 

"Oh, all right! I'm listening." 

"Last year, in the middle of summer, the ragpickers 
didn't do any business; mother hardly found snyihing. 
In July and August the bourgeois leave Paris, and we 
only find shells and melon-rinds in the garbage. It ain't 
the same in winter, 'cause they have fires. 
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"Well, we hadn't anything at all, and we was in an 
awful bad way. Gomiche was always kicking up a row, 
but Alfred was working; he was with a plasterer at 
Clichy. One hot night in July, Gorniche said we'd go into 
the Bois de Boulogne to see if we could pick up anything. 

"On fine days, when the bourgeois eat their dinner on 
the grass, we always find something. Once Alfred found 
a silver cup, but nearly always it's only old sardine- 
boxes." 

Dufreny looked round anxiously. 

"If Gomiche sees you talking to me." 

"No fear of that; he's gone to Montrouge to a house 
that's been pulled down. There are lots of things there, 
and he's taken a cart." 

"And your mother ?" 

"She's gone to Levallois. And the neighbors won't take 
any notice of us. They're ragpickers, and they sleep in 
the daytime." 

"Go on, then." 

"Well, we stayed in the Bois till night. A lady had 
given me some cakes, and Gorniche found a bottle of 
wine that the bourgeois had forgotten. We had filled up 
our sacks with papers and rags. Gorniche drank all the 
wine and soon went to sleep. Mother and I went to sleep, 
too, and the storm woke us up. It was the middle of the 
night and the thunder and lightning was awful. I was 
scared, and we got up and ran from under the trees, 
'cause we didn't want to be killed. We was soaking wet 
like ducks. 

"Along by the Seine there was some barrels covered 
with canvas, so we got underneath the covering. We 
stayed ever so long there, 'cause the storm was just awful. 
I All of a sudden we peeped out, and we saw a swell lady 
and gentleman carrying something very heavy. The 
Monsieur walked first. Gorniche said : 
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" Thc/ve got a stiff there, and tiie/re going to throw 
it in the Seine/ 

"He spokt out loud and they heard him. They dropped 
iU and diey ran away as fast as their legs could carry 
them. Then Gomiche ran out to see what it was. Then 
he came back and said: 

'' 'What I said is true, and he am't cold yet' 

'Then la mire said : 

" 'Let us go; we don't want to meddle with this.' 

" 'First I'm going to search and see if he ain't got any- 
tiiing in his pockets/ Gomiche said. 

"I was trembling, 'cause there was a dead man near us. 
I couldn't speak, I was so scared. Gomiche came back. 
The stiff was wrapped in a carpet, and Gomiche had 
taken some money out of his pockets. The water was 
then coming right up the banks of the Seine. 

" 'In a few minutes,' said Gomiche, 'the water will take 
him; we'd better run now; it ain't safe for us here/ 

"Mother was crying; so was I. We went the same 
way as the man and woman had come. I kicked some- 
tfiing with my foot. It was this book. I picked it up 
without telling them. Gomiche boxed my ears, 'cause he 
said I didn't hurry. 

"Next day we heard there had been some murders at 
Neuilly. La mire told Gomiche to go and tell the com- 
missaire what we knew. He said : 

" 'Ah ! non alors. They'll go and say I did it. And 
besides, I'd have to give back the galette. Non! Nonf* 

"Gomiche spent tfie galette at the wine-shop. He was 
drunk for three days, and now he's worse than ever. But 
when he plagues me too much, I tell him that 111 go to 
the commissaire and tell him. That frightens him. I 
ain't done it yet, 'cause of mother, but if you say they 
won't do anything to her " 

"They won't touch your mother, I promise you," said 
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Dufreny. **Now show me the book." The child gave 
him the note-book. His eyes shone with satisfaction and 
his hand shook as he opened it. It was an account-book. 
On the first page was M. Chauffard's name and address. 
Then rows of figures carefully underlined, mentioning 
the date of entry and tiie expiration of loans. 

Dufreny found all the names of the persons who had 
signed the notes to Chauffard that he had found in the 
safe. This book was a memorandum of accounts, the 
only one that Chauffard had. 

The names inscribed were unknown to Dufreny. He 
continued to turn over the leaves. Suddenly his eyes lit 
up and his face flushed. 

"At last!" he cried triumphantly. He read: 

Advances made to Monsieur Barnet-Dufour, merchant, 150 
Rue de Trevise. 

December 8 20,000 francs 

January 13 12,000 " 

April 5 50,000 " 

Total, 82,000 francs 

July I renewals 

October i " 

January i , " 

April I 

Then came a note written in red pencil : 
Stop renewals. Follow up! 

"Mon enfant" said Dufreny, "in a few days you will 
be rid of Gomiche, I promise you, and I will see what I 
can do for you and your mother. Give me this book. I 
will pay you for it, and you can give the money to your 
mother. You shall hear from me very shortly.** 

Dufreny gave the little vagabond ten francs, then be 
hurried off to his cab and drove quickly to headquar 
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"You have discovered something, mon cher," said 
Chief Cardec, 

"I have got to the bottom of the affair at last/' said 
Dufreny, joyfully. 

"Which caser 

"The Chauffard murder/' 

"It is none too soon. The press was begimiing to roast 
us." 

"Well, both mysteries are cleared up now," said 
Dufreny. 

He took ten minutes to explain all to his chief. The 
affair was now easy to verify, thanks to the minute 
inquiries made by the Secret Service. Chauffard had 
loaned the merchant some large sums of money, and 
Bamet-Dufour often renewed them with his notes. Find- 
ing it impossible to pay, and on the verge of bankruptcy, 
he had begged the usurer to continue his credit. Chauf- 
fard was obdurate. From the red pencil note he had 
made, he had evidently decided to follow up the mer- 
chant 

Then Bamet-Dufour, in despair, had gone with his 
wife to make a last appeal. He hoped that Sabine's 
beauty would impress Chauffard, for the usurer had sev- 
eral times shown his admiration for her. 

The merchant and his wife had gone to Neuilly. They 
had employed all possible means to make the money- 
lender yield. Then, in a moment of despair, Madame 
Barnet-Dufour had tried to take her husband's notes that 
Chauffard had placed on his desk. 

It was at this moment that the merchant had seized an 
ax that hung in the comer of the panoply. The merchant 
had seized the terrible weapon at the moment when 
Chauffard had stretched out his hands over the notes. 
With one blow he had chopped the hand off. 

The usurer had tumed round, uttering a cry of pain, 
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but the attack had been so violent that a cerebral hemor- 
rhage was produced immediately, and he dropped dead. 

The merchant and his wife were then in possession of 
the notes and of a sum of money that the safe contained, 
also the iron coffer that Dufreny had found in the Bois. 
All this had taken place in the evening. 

Towards midnight the criminals had wrapped the body 
of their victim in an old carpet and had walked down 
the pathway to the Seine to throw the body in the river. 

In the garden Chauffard's hand, which had been poorly 
tied on, had dropped off without their noticing it. They 
had also dropped the note-book belonging to the dead 
man. They had not dared to bum the compromising 
papers in the house for fear the smoke would attract 
attention. 

Surprised by the ragpicker, Gorniche, they had not 
had time to throw the body in the Seine. They had 
dropped it and escaped through the Bois de Boulogne, 
where they had buried the iron box with the notes it con- 
tained. They were afraid to use the notes at once, so they 
had hidden them. 

From this moment the merchant was able to meet his 
creditors, and his business increased. He had called 
upon the chief of the Secret Service, hoping thereby to 
turn all suspicions upon Leon Laroche. 

But as soon as Dufreny had been put on the case, 
he had begun his investigations and learned that the 
Barnet-Dufours were in difficulties, and had had recourse 
to the money-lender. 

The day after the crime, Gaston had disguised himself 
and had visited the tea-rooms on the grand boulevards, 
where he had seen the merchant's wife. He had exhibited 
before her an exact copy of the Doorgha statue that 
Chauflfard had brought back from India, and which had 
stood on his desk. 
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When Dufrcny had told all to his chief, M. Car- 
dec had telephoned at once to the Palais. 

At first they were incredulous. M. Bamet-Dufour 
had so clearly established his reputation — it is true that 
some vague rumors had been circulated concerning him, 
but it was difficult to believe that he would commit a 
murder. 

A watch was placed around their house immediately. 
Unfortunately these formalities took a certain amount of 
time, and it was nine o'clock when the agents arrived at 
the Rue de Lcmgchamps. The house was like all the other 
houses in that quarter, dosed and dark. 

Not daring to enter for fear of attracting the atten- 
tion of those interested, the agents stationed themselves 
outside, and watched the house to see that no one left it. 

Let us go back a few hours. When Madame Bamet- 
Dufour left the Bois, she drove at once to her husband's 
office. The employee who recognized her told her that 
M. Bamet-Dufour had just gone out 

"I will wait," she said, briefly. 

Here was a delay which might be fatal for them. She 
bit her lips with rage. How could her imbecile husband 
be amusing himself outside just as this moment when his 
presence was so necessary I 

The half hour that she waited seemed like a century. 
At last the merchant came in. He frowned when he 
learned that his wife was waiting for him. For the ele- 
gant Sabine to condescend to come to his business house 
it must be something very serious. At the sight of her 
face he knew at once that an immediate danger menaced 
them. 

"What IB it?" he asked quickly, 

**W€ are lost," his wife replied hoarsely. 

**Lost How? What has happened?" 
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"I met Dufreny, and I am sure that he knows every- 
thing/' 

A grayish pallor crept over her husband's face, but he 
tried to reassure her. 

"Mais, non," he said; "it may be nothing. He is all 
words." 

"It is with words that one is taken to the scaffold. We 
must escape at once." 

*'To do so would be to admit " 

"What does it matter if we can get away? You can 
stay, if you prefer the guillotine." 

"You are the cause of all this," he cried, "with your 
continual flirtations. That Johannes first, and Dufreny 
after. If you had not tried to fascinate that detective he 
never would have become suspicious." 

"You don't know what you are saying. Yes or no, are 
you coming with me?" 

A knock at the door. The two wretches looked at one 
another in terror. But it was only a clerk who had come 
to ask a question. 

"We will go to Havre, and from there take the boat to 
America," continued Sabine, when the clerk had left the 
room, "or we will hide here for a few days. We will see, 
but we must leave the house at once." 

"Ah, mon Dieu! To have worked so hard, and to have 
such a splendid position, and then to come to this," said 
the merchant, despairingly. 

They left the office together. M. Bamet-Dufour took 
all the money he had. His wife went home, and after 
sending her maid out on an errand, packed all her jewels 
and joined her husband in a brasserie in the Faubourg 
Saint Martin. 

From this moment all trace of them was lost Mmc. 
Bamet-Dufour had left her house before the watch had 
been stationed there. At daybreak the late commissar 
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of Omrbcvoic (who was now a comnUssaire in Paris) 
went to the house with Dufreny. 

Pousse-Pousse, Salsifis, and Fil-a-Beurre were on the 
watch. The concierge was astonished when he saw the 
representatives of the law calling at such an early hour, 
but, nevertheless, he made a profound obeisance before 
the tri-colored sash worn by the commissaire. 

*' Monsieur and Madame Bamet-Duf our ?" said the 
magistrate. 

"Monsieur and Madame are probably upstairs," said 
the man ; "that is, if Madame returned last night I saw 
her go out at six o'clock, carrying a small bag. The 
femme de chambre is there, and she will tell you. The 
other servants started two days ago for the Riviera; 
they have all gone but the lady's maid. Madame is going 
shortly." 

"Madame went out yesterday," said the maid, when 
the commissaire entered the merchant's home. "Monsieur 
was going to see a friend at Saint-Cloud, and Madame 
went with him. She said she should stay over night She 
left this note." The girl held out a paper to the com- 
missaire. 

He read : 

Ma bonne Melanie: 

It is getting late and I am obliged to go before you return. 
Do not be anxious if we don't return until to-morrow after- 
noon. S. B. 

"And you have not seen them since?" said the magis- 
trate. 

"Non, Monsieur le commissaire," said the maid, cast- 
ing down her eyes. "I passed the night with my sister, 
who is very ill." 

"You can tell that to the judge." 

"Oh, mon Dieu! What has happened?" 
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Everything m the merchant's home was in order, but 
both he and Sabine had escaped! 

"They have tricked me !" cried Duf reny ; "but I'll have 
them yet, I swear." 

Down below Pousse- Pousse, Salsifis, and Fil-a-Beurre 
had already learned of the flight. 

"We might go after them," suggested Salsifis. 

'*That's what we're going to do now, boys, and sooner 
or later 111 pinch them," said Dufreny. 

A little crestfallen, he returned to the Palais de Jus- 
tice. There a surprise awaited hinu 

They had just received a packet containing seventy-one 
thousand franc notes and a letter which read : 

Do not search longer for the one who robbed Monsieur 
Lepolonnier. I am repentant, and I return the money, less 
one note for a thousand francs, which I have spent. 

One Who Feels Remorse. 

They learned later that the thief was the concierge of 
the building, who himself had been the chief witness 
against Leon Laroche. 

And the records of the pdice show that in a short 
while Dufreny made good his threat that he would 
"pinch" M. and Mme. Barnet-Dufour. They will never 
be liberated. 



THE END 
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